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ELEANOR  CUBE’S  JOURNAL 

FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER  II. 

Stockmudok,  August  ith. — This  Is  the  first 
chance  I  have  got  sinco  I  camo  to  Stockb ridge, 
of  writing  a  word  In  my  journal — and  now  it  is 
on  tho  sly.  I  camo  four  days  ago,  and  scorn  to 
hare  boon  in  a  whirl  and  confusion  ever  sinco  ; 
I  am  only  jnst  bogfhning  to  settle  down. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  I  novor  should  sottio. 
Everything  was  so  strange.  Thoro  was  only 
ono  girl  hero  when  I  arrived  (Miss  Alice  tboy 
call  hor,  and  sho  is  tho  half-hoarder);  bnt  a 
groat  many  have  come  in  yostorday  and  to  day 
— twenty-three  in  all.  From  what  I  havo  soen, 
thero  is  not  ono  whom  I  fool  inclined  to  like 
much,  but  I  can  toll  with  certainty  ono  porson 
I  do  not  like,  and  that  Is  Miss  Alice — I  cannot 
bear  hor.  Sho  helped  the  English  teacher, 
Miss  Smallwood  (a  gaunt,  very  disagreeable¬ 
looking  woman)  to  unpack  my  boxes,  make  in¬ 
ventories  of  my  clothes,  and  put  them  in  tho 
drawers  as  if  sho  wero  a  servant ;  and  when  it 
was  timo  to  dress  for  dinner  (wo  dino  at  four) 
sho  camo  and  asked  me  if  I  could  do  my  own 
hair?  Whon  I  told  her  I  could,  sho  said, 
«  That’s  a  blessing  I”  and  went  away. 

She  is  apparently  thoro  to  sorve  overybody — 
girls,  teachers,  and  mistresses.  Some  of  tho 
girls  seem  groat  friends  witli  hor,  but  most  of 
thorn  are  afraid  of  her.  Sho  is  not  cross  or  ill- 
natured,  but  she  is  so  satirical  she  makes  me 
cringo.  If  sho  only  looks  at  mo,  I  begin  to 
dread  that  tho  next  moment  sho  will,  as  it  wero, 
spit  out  a  sharp,  stinging  pbraso  at  mo,  and 
m*ke  overybody  laugh.  It  is  her  way.  I  was 
talking  to  Emily  Clay  about  her,  and  asking 
whether  sho  wero  not  a  disagreeable  person ; 
Emily  said  sho  was  very  odious  to  those  sho 
disliked,  but  by  ono  or  two  thoro  was  nobody 
so  much  loved.  It  seems  strange  how  anybody 
can  lovo  her.  Sho  docs  not  look  very  formi¬ 
dable  ;  sho  is  middle-sized  and  dark-com- 
ploxionod,  with  a  quantity  of  beautiful  hair, 
and  very  bright  evos ;  Emily  callB  her  pretty, 
but  I  do  not.  Miss  Thoroton  does  not  liko 
hor,  and  is  very  harsh  to  hor,  and  she  oven 
dares  to  rotort  and  defend  bersolf.  Miss  Small¬ 
wood  and  sho  are  at  daggers  drawn,  nnd  are 
enaged  in  little  wordy  fights  ever  so  many 
times  n-day;  tho  girls  soem  to  think  it  fun.  I 
should  not  liko  to  bo  Miss  Alico  for  anything, 
but  I  shall  toko  care  not  to  ofTcnd  her. 

August  9 th — This  is  my  first  Sunday  at 
school,  and  this  evening  wo  have  somo  rest  in 
the  gardon,  where  I  am  writing  upon  my  knoo 
with  a  pencil  Emily  Clay  has  lent  me.  On 
week-days  wo  have  scarcely  timo  to  broatho 
between  each  lesson.  Wo  got  up  at  six,  and 
must  bo  in  tho  school-room  at  seven.  Then 
lessons  till  eight,  prayers,  and  breakfast.  After 
that,  ten  mlnutosout  horo,  and  in  again  to  work 
until  twelvo.  Then  dry  bread  and  toast-and- 
water  for  luncheon,  and  half-an-hour’s  recrea¬ 
tion.  Lessons  again  till  two :  then  a  walk  np 
Stockbridgo  lano,  or  by  the  river  side.  Back 
to  dinner  at  four :  a  quarter-of-an-hour's  rost 
to  savo  our  .complexions,  then  to  lessons  again 
till  half-past  soven,  toa  at  oight,  prayers  after, 
and  to  bod  at  pine  ;  very  thankful  am  I  to  got 
to  bod  too,  I  am  so  TO?ry  of  (he  incessant  hum. 
hnd  work. 

Miss  Thoroton  is  a  very  fashionable-locking 
lady,  but  sho  drops  hor  h’s  occasionally :  sho 
addresses  us,  collectively  nnd  individually, 
Upon  tho  conduct  of  gentlewomen,  and  cites  to 

AS  shining  examples  for  our  imitation  certain 
stars  of"  ““tP^sing  brilliance,  who  formerly 
illumined  tho  ho.~*7'^  ^  iockbrid go,  but  who 
havo  sinco  gono  in  thoir  h'°r.r  &  °**10r  sPhoros. 
Thero  is  one — Maggio  Dickson,  whom  f  never 
will  forgive!  Her  graco,  hor  ologanco,  her 
patience,  her  laborious  industry,  hor  talent,  her 
doing  her  steps  up-stair3,  b-;  p6tfect  propriety 
of  manner,  and  prcnc),  accent  aro  a  conti- 
m,Ju  reproach  to  mo.  I  bcliove  all  the  girls 
hato  her  snbllmo  and  inimitable  virtues.  What¬ 
ever  wo  do  ill,  Maggie  Dickson  would  scorn  to 
have  dono :  whatever  wo  do  woll,  Maggio  Dick¬ 
son  would  havo  dono  a  hundrod  times  bettor  1 
All  tho  gonins  and  goodnoss  soom  to  havo  been 
absorbed  by  past  generations  of  school-girls, 
whilo  wo  are  left  lamentably  deficient.  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  say  no  to  Miss  Alico,  and  she  with  her 
smile  replied,  “  Oh  I  wo  shall  bo  past  genera¬ 
tions,  next  half  or  next  year,  and  shall  become 
shining  lights  in  our  turn !  When  Maggie 
Dickson  was  here,  Miss  Thoroton  used  to  say 
sho  was  liko  no  over- grown  stablo-boy,  and  sho 
was ;  she  camo  to  Stockbridgo  when  I  did,  and 
got  into  as  many  scrapes  as  any  of  us.” 

This  is  consolatory,  but  I  do  wish  Miss  Tho¬ 
roton  would  allow  us  to  havo  ono  littlo  germ  of 
goodness,  so  that  there  might  be  a  hopo  of 
something  sprouting  up  by-and-by ;  but  sho  J 
will  not.  Sho  says  my  language  is  mado  up  of 
the  most  frightful  provincialisms,  which  never 
can  bo,  and  never  ought  to  be,  tolerated  in  po¬ 
lite  society,  and  sho  inquires  almost  daily, 
whoro  I  bavo  been  brought  up,  and  to  what 
place  I  expect  to  go  ultimately,  if  I  continue 
to  porsovero  iu  my  presont  evil  ways.  I’m  sure 
I  don’t  know. 

Emily  Clay  is  such  a  sweet,  good,  kind  crea¬ 
ture;  sho  novor  says  an  ill  word  of  anybody;  not 
even  of  that  overy-day-more  to-be-avoided  Miss 
Alice.  Miss  Alice  spares  no  one,  and  no  thing. 
She  deliberately  (and  I  must  acknowledgo  very 
amusingly)  caricatures  us  all — teachers,  mas¬ 
ters,  mistress,  and  pupils  indiscriminately.  Sho 
has  a  book  full  of  quaint  sketches,  and  some¬ 
body  says  sho  keeps  a  locked  diary ;  this  is  ] 
esteemed  a  great  mystery  and  wickedness,  as  I 
suppose  mine  would  bo  wore  it  known,  but  so 
far  no  ono  is  cognisant  of  it.  I  have  not  oven 
told  Emily  Clay,  and  sho  Is  my  favorite  above 
all  the  school.  Miss  Alice  does  a  groat  many 
civil  ofllces  for  me,  indcod  somotimos  I  am 
ashamed  to  moke  use  of  her  sorvices,  disliking 
her  as  1  do,  bnt  I  cannot  help  mysoif.  Yes 
terday  sho  had  to  hoar  mo  prnctlto  my  new 
piece,  and  I  tried  to  say  I  was  obligod,  but  did 
it  with  snch  a  bad  grace,  that  sho  laughed  and 
said  “  Yon  need  not  thank  me ;  I  shall  at¬ 
tend  to  you  whether  you  do  or  not,  and  I  hato 
sham  I” 

September  2nd  —I  scarcely  over  got  timo  to 
writo  a  lino  in  my  book  now,  but  I  must  sot 
down  what  passed  yestorday. 

Miss  Alico  has  always  had  to  help  mo  a  great 
deal  with  my  lessons  because  I  am  so  low  In 
my  class,  and  I  tbonght  It  was  only  right  (es- 
spoclally  as  I  don’t  liko  tor,)  that  I  should 
make  her  somo  acknowledgment  for  her  ser¬ 
vices.  I  wrote  te  consult  Grannie  about  It, 


and  so  when  she  and  Cousin  Jane  drove  over 
to  see  me  last  week,  I  asked  them  to  bring  a 
pretty  white  enamolled  work-boric  from  Comp¬ 
ton,  for  mo  to  give  to  hor.  I  never  saw  her  by 
herself  so  as  to  ofTor  it  until  yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  half-holiday.  She  was  In  one  of  the  ar¬ 
bors,  alone,  reading,  so  I  fetched  It  out  of  my 
drawer  in  tho  school  room,  and  oarriod  It  to 
her;  I  full  shy  of  presenting  it,  and  lookod  as 
awkward  as  could  bo  whon  I  said,  “  Miss  Alice, 
here  is  a  littlo  work-box  for  you,  If  you  will 
accopt  it.” 

Sho  looked  np  at  mo  In  hor  queor  way,  but 
without  over  glancing  at  the  box,  and  roplled, 
“  Eleanor  Clare,  I  novor  accopt  gifts  oxoept 
from  those  who  loro  mo,”  and  then  sho  wont 
on  reading. 

I  turnod  scarlet,  but  I  was  not  going  to  en¬ 
ter  into  any  protestations  of  my  gratitudo,  so  I 
left  tho  parcel  on  tho  seat  and  marchod  off. 
Miss  Alice  presently  camo  out  of  tho  arbor,  but 
she  did  not  bring  the  box  with  hor,  nor,  so 
Ur  os  I  obsorvod,  did  she  ovon  glance  at  it. 
Thero  it  stayod  ail  night,  and  as  it  rained 
heavily,  it  Ib  almost  spoiled  ;  Miss  Smallwood 
brought  It  in,  and  askod  publicly  to  whom  it 
belonged.  I  had  novor  expected  that,  and 
feeling  desporatoiy  guilty  got  behind  my  slate, 
and  foignod  not  to  hoar.  Miss  Alice,  however, 
spoko  and  said : 

“  It  is  a  presont  which  Miss  Eloanor  Claro 
offered  to  mo  and  which  I  declined.” 

Miss  Thoroton  looked  up  in  amazomont,  and 
starod  at  hath  of  us,  then  at  tho  box. 

‘•It  was  an  expensive  present  for  yon  to  buy. 
Miss  Eloanor,”  said  she  ;  “  but  it  shows  a  good 
spirit  of  gratitudo  ;  you  havo  given  Miss  Alico 
much  additional  work,  but  she  has  no  claim  on 
yon  on  that  account.” 

*•  I  wanted  to  pay  hor  for  her  trouble,”  I 
blundered  out  stupidly. 

«  That  you  cannot  do,”  said  Miss  Thoroton, 
“thoro  is  no  question  of  payment  between 
Miss  Alice  and  any  of  tho  pupils ;  you  nro  all 
entitled  to  hor  services,  and  sho  is  ontitied 
to  your  thanks,  bnt  nothing  moro.  If  sho 
had  choson  to  accept  tho  presont,  offered  no 
doubt  in  a  right  spirit,  thoro  could  have  boon 
no  objection ;  but,  ns  tho  matter  stands,  I  must 
dcsiro  Miss  Smallwood  to  tako  chargo  of  it 
until  you  go  homo,  when  sho  will  pock  1  in 
your  trunk.  Thero  is  no  need  to  cry,  Miss 
Eleanor.” 

Yos,  that  final  admonition  was  to  mo  1  I  had 
began  to  cry—  to  cry  publicly ;  all  tho  girls 
stared,  and  whispered,  and  ovon  Miss  Alico 
began  to  look  red  and  vexed.  It  was  just  timo 
to  go  out  to  walk,  and  everybody  bogan  to 
moro  ;  at  last  thoy  all  went,  oxcopt  Miss  Alice 
and  myself,  and  thore  I  sat  at  my  desk  crying 
liko  a  baby— I  could  not  stop,  and  for  very 
shame,  I  dropped  my  fico  into  my  two  hands ; 

I  could  have  stamped  with,  passion.  In  a 
minute,  porhaps,  I  felt  Mias  Alico  lay  hor  hand 
on  m y  nock,  and  sho  said,  “  Don’t  bo  silly, 
Eleanor  Clare,  it  is  not  as  if  you  loved  me,  and 
I  had  rejected  your  present — tlion  you  might 
cry ;  but  you  know  you  hato  me  worse  than  any 
girl  in  tho  school.” 

I  shook  her  off  and  replied^:  Yes,  I  do  !” 
so  vohomontly.  I  was  sorry  aftor  I  had  said  it, 
for  ail  hor  color  went  oxcopt  two  rod  spots  on 
hor  chocks,  nnd  her  eyes  looked  strango  os  if 
toars  had.  stashed  into  them ;  but  tho  next 
moment  s^p  laaghod  in  hor  old  way,  and  ob¬ 
served  tlvt  she  had  known  it  all  along,  and 
did  not  care.  ‘S  l  don’t  care,”  is  for  ever  on 
hor  lips. 

September  11/A.— What  tiresome,  disagree¬ 
able  snbjocts  wo  havo  to  writo  about!  This 
week’s  is,  Tho  Four  Seasons,  invited  to  dlno 
with  Timo,  dispute  which  is  tho  most  valuablo 
to  men.  naif  tho  girls  aro  running  to  and  fro 
in  a  state  of  distraction ;  thoy  cannot  borrow 
(tom  books,  and  Miss  Alice  is  in  one  of  hor  lofty 
moods,  oust  declines  to  help  anybody,  or  else 
til®  fcommon  cry  when  wo  aro  in  a  difliculty 
over  our  subjects,  is,  “Oh!  Miss  Alico,  do 
give  mo  an  idea!”  and  sometimes  sho  will 
writo  U3  a  good  half-page. 

Evor  sinco  that  scene  about  tho  box,  she  and 
I  liavo  scarcely  spoken.  I  do  feel  a  littlo  bit 
vexed  and  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  remem¬ 
ber  it,  and  somo  of  the  girls  havo  takon  upon 
themselves  to  quarrel  with  mo  about  it.  They 
say  I  insulted  her— I  did  not  intond  it,  and  I 
don’t  believe  sho  thinks  I  did.  I  Taney  often 
sinco  I  began  to  observe  her,  that  sho  has  a 
heart  under  her  satiro,  but  sho  takes  a  groat 
deal  of  pains  to  keep  it  hidden.  Emily  Clay 
does  not  dislike  her ;  indoed,  she  insists  upon 
it  that  If  sho  had  not  been  so  harshly  treatod 
when  she  was  a  child,  and  Binec  sho  came  to 
Stockbridgo,  sho  would  have  been  more  affec¬ 
tionate  and  faithful  than  any  of  us.  Miss  Small¬ 
wood  Is  horrid  to  her,  but  sho  never  seoms  to 
care,  and  though  she  is  slaving  from  morning 
till  night.  Miss  Thoroton  scolds  hor  evory  day. 
She  is  dreadfully  Impertinent  sometimes — in-  | 
deed,  sho  always  appears  rendy-armed  for  ro- 
polling  an  attack,  and  such  cutting,  liittor 
things  sho  can  say !  So  very  different  from 
Emily  Clay  1  sho  is  nice. 

September  19/A. —  Miss  Alice  lias  been  put 
into  my  room,  and  Emily  Olay  moved  to  an¬ 
other.  Miss  Thoroton  said  sho  would  not  havo 
any  clanning  in  tho  school,  and  Emily  and  I 
wero  too  muoh  together.  Thon  wo  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  companions  in  our  walks,  but  each 
of  us  is  classed  with  a  girl  wo  care  nothing 
about.  Now,  I  cnll  this  enough  to  make  us 
deceitful  and  underhand  I  IV by  cannot  wo  bo 
allowed  our  natural  affections  as  we  aro  elso- 
whero  ?  I  will  walk  with  Emily,  and  I  will  talk 
with  hor  too,  whonover  I  can,  for  all  tho  Miss 
Thoroton’s  in  tho  universe !  Miss  Smallwood, 
too,  has  taken  a  splto  against  us,  and  if  we  are 
together  in  recreation  timo,  sho  immediately 
sonds  ono  of  us  off  to  tho  piano  or  elsewhere. 

|  Miss  Alice  is  qulto  as  much  vexed  as  we  are, 
but  we  havo  to  submit.  This  is  such  oppres¬ 
sive  hot  weather,  and  wo  havo  had  ever  so 
many  bad  thunderstorms  lately.  I  don’t  like 
Stockbridgo  as  a  placo — letting  alono  its  being 
a  school.  There  is  a  great,  ugly  marsh  boyond 
our  gaidon,  nnd  it  Is  damp  and  steamy,  so  dif¬ 
ferent  to  dear  old  Burnbank.  Somo  of  the 
girls  aro  not  well,  and  I  am  not  well  either, 
though  I  don’t  in  tho  least  know  what  ails 
me;  I  get  tirod  with  nothing,  and  my  hood 
aches  miserably  often,  but  I  don’t  like  to 
complain. 

October  20th. — Oh  !  what  a  time  I  havo  had 
of  it  I  And  now  I  am  all  fall  of  aching  bones, 
and  pains,  and  languors  I  I  can  scarcely  trail 
ono  foot  aftor  another,  and  the  loast  noise  al¬ 
most  makos  me  scream.  I  have  had  a  rheu¬ 
matic  fever  for  nearly  six  weeks,  and  have  suf¬ 


fered  so  wery,  very  much — tt  was  like  being 
racked.  Now  I  can  alt  np  in  the  little  unsic- 
room,  and  'Grannie  is  staying  tn  the  town  to  be 
near  me.  Thoy  took  great  care  of  ae  and  wero 
very  kind.  Miss  Thoroton,  Miss  Smallwood, 
Mademoiselle,  Emily,  and  all  of  thorn ;  but  It 
was  Miss  Alice  who'  nursed  me  best.  The  two 
girls  who  slept  in  the  other  bed  were  moved, 
and  sho  and  I  wore  left  alone  fer  quiet.  I 
don’t  know  how  I  can  have  thought  ail  the 
cruel,  things  of  hor  that  I  havo  done  over  sinco 
I  camo  to  Stookbridge,  until  i  began  to  be  Hi. 
Sho  is  so  patient  and  good.  One  night  when  I 
was  tho  weakest  I  cried,  and  made  confession 
to  her,  and  asked  lior,to  forgive  mo.  I  was  so 
weighed  down  with  tho  remembrance  of  what  I 
used  to  fool  against  her,  that  I  conld  not  rest 
until  she  kiBscd  mo.  I  awoke  and  fonnd  hor 
sitting  on  tho  floor,  with  hor  faco  rusting  against 
my  bod,  watching  mo,  and  stroking  my  hand.  I 
know  she  had  boon  practising  in  tho  drawing¬ 
room  until  after  ton,  and  that  she  wonld  have 
to  bo  at  hor  lessons  for  liorself  by  flvo,  and  It 
pained  me  inexpressibly  to  sco  her  wasting  her 
few  hours  of  sleep  In  guarding  mo.  Since  that 
night  I  havo  found  hor  out ;  she  never  can  bo 
cold  and  repeHant  to  me  again,  for  I  must  love 
hor  whether  she  will  or  no.  She  did  not  say 
very  much,  bnt  she  kept  still  a  long  while,  and 
kaolt  by  tho  bod  with  her  faco  on  my  hand,  and 
I  conld  fuel  it  wet  with  tears.  At  last  she 
askod  mo  not  to  talk  any  more,  sho  ceuld  not 
bear  it,  and  got  into  her  own  bed.  I  thought 
at  first  sho  was  gono  to  sleep,  but  by-and-by  I 
hoard  a  sob,  and  another,  and,  oh  I  how  sbo 
cried  1  I  thought  sho  would  kill  herself;  I 
nover  hoard  anybody  cry  so  bitterly,  or  so  long. 
I  sat  up — movo  I  could  not — and  prayed  her  to 
bo  calm,  bnt  she  seemed  to  havo  lost  all  con 
trol  over  herself,  and  conld  not  coaso.  I  know 
that  fcollDg ;  I  wanted  to  put  my  arms  about 
her  and  comfort  hor,  and  to  toll  hor  thoro  was 
ono  poison  would  lovo  her  always,  always, 
but  I  might  as  well  havo  been  tiod  to  my  bed, 
so  utterly  helpless  was  I  with  pain  and  weak¬ 
ness. 

Sho  foil  asleop  at  longth,  and  so  did  1,  and 
the  next  morning  she  said,  vory  quietly,  “  You 
must  not  tell,  Eloanor  Claro,  what  a  fool  I  (rae 
last  night ;  you  see  I  can  bear  any  amount  of 
scolding  and  hatred  with  equanimity,  but  the 
moment  I  get  a  glimpse  of  affection  Iain  broken 
up — it  is  tho  hazel  divining  rod  which  shows 
whore  lie  tho  fountains  of  tears  in  mo — don’t 
you  use  it  again,  jnst  yet.”  And  away  sho 
went  to  tho  school-room. 

I  foel  as  if  I  loved  hor  just  now,  bettor  than 
any  ono  olso  in  tho  wbolo  world ;  sho  has  a 
kind  of  power  over  mo,  which  I  don’t  acknow¬ 
ledge  in  anybody  besldos  ;  whatever  sho  bade 
me  do,  I  should  do  it.  I  like  to  wateli  her  face 
as  sho  sits  by  tho  window,  at  hor  framo-work, 
(sho  gets  a  dispensation  from  school  bnslnoss 
and  keops  mo  company  now  and  thon,)  it 
changes  from  that  quick  vivacity  and  satirical 
expression,  that  mado  mo  dislike  her  onco  to  a 
vory  placid,  mournful  look— sho  has  a  largo 
foroheod  and  dark  oyes,  but  alio  looks  ill  and 
worn ;  in  fact,  I  boliovo  sho  has  a  great  doal 
too  much  work  for  hor  ago  and  strength.  Sho 
does  twice  as  much  as  Miss  Smallwood  or 
Mademoiselle,  besidos  learning  her  own  les¬ 
sons  ;  sho  says  to  mo,  that  sho  never  sleeps 
above  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  that  this  wakeful 
habit  sho  acquired  whon  she  tint  wmo-  tq 
Stockbridge,  through  a  dread  Of  lying  too  long, 
and  being  up  lato,  and  not  having  time  for  her 
lessons.  Sho  will  not  talk  about  liersolf  much, 
but  occasionally  I  hoar  a  littlo  bit  of  her  formor 
history.  Sho  lias  noithcr  father  nor  mother, 
alstoi1  h6r  brother,  and  sho  is  hero  to  bo  trainod 
fora  teacher. 

November  12/A.— Oh t  IthinkMiss  Smallwood 
tho  lowest-minded  woman !  Sho  took  me  to 
task  this  mi>  firing  about  pry  infatuated  fond¬ 
ness,  03  she  called  it,  for  Miss  Alico.  She  said 
that  when  wo  leave  school  our  social  positions 
will  bo  widely  different,  and  that  it  wonld  bo 
awkward  for  me  to  have  hor  for  my  intimato 
friond.  I  cannot  oxpross  tho  utter  disgust,  tho 
wrath  that  I  felt.  I  said  something  vioiont, 
too,  and  for  that  I  was  voxed,  bccauso  it  gave 
Miss  Smallwood  occasion  to  point  out  what  she 
maliciously  phrased  “  a  sign  of  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  my  characler  through  our  association.” 
To  blame  Alico !— that  angored  mo  mofo  than 
Qver,  and  I  told  Miss  Smallwood  that  sho  was 
quite  Incapable  of  understanding  the  beautiful 
nnturo  of  my  dearest  sohoolfcllow,  to  whom  I 
was  attached  equally  by  my  gratitudo  and  my 
love.  Miss  Smallwood  looked  very  red,  called 
mo  an  impotuous  silly  girl,  and  threatened  to 
toll  Miss  Thoroton  :  whether  she  has  dono  so 
or  not  I  noithor  know  nor  care,  but — 

•  **••• 

At  this  part  of  tho  journal  thero  is  a  blank 
hair  page,  and  the  writing  is  not  rosumed  until 
two  yoars  later,  whon  Eleanor  Claro  left  school : 
tho  snddon  break-off  sho  thon  explains. 

Mkadowunus,  June  19,  18115. — Oh!  how 
vividly  the  sight  of  my  old  book,  that  scrawl, 
that  smeared  lino,  and  the  avalanche  of  blots 
bring  back  the  remombranco  of  early  school- 
times  !  Mias  Thoroton  gavo  it  to  me  yostcr- 
day,  when  I  was  packing  up  to  leavo  Stock¬ 
bridgo  for  good  and  all ;  sbo  did  not  mako  any 
remark  abont  tho  awful  momont  when  sho 
pounced  down  upon  me  as  I  was  making  tho 
ontry  whicli  comes  to  such  an  abrupt  con¬ 
clusion  ;  sho  jnst  laid  it  down  and  said,  «  This 
is  your  property,  Eloanor  Clare,”  and  marched 
off  with  an  air  of  intonso  dignity. 

I  have  boon  roading  a  few  pages— I  wonder 
what  has  become  of  Alico,  and  whom  she  is 
now_3ho  promised  to  writo  mo  when  sho  w«s 
settled,  and  sho  has  nevor  dono  so. 

Emily  Clay  and  I  aro  together  at  Meadow- 
lands,  whore  her  father  lives ;  it  is  a  pretty 
place,  but  not  so  pretty  as  Bnrnbank.  Grannie 
gave  permission  for  me  to  pay  my  visit  of  a 
fortnight  hero  before  joining  her,  and  alter 
wards,  I  suppose,  we  move  to  Femdoll.  When 
I  was  at  Mcadowlands,  last  midsummer,  Her¬ 
bert  Clay  was  at  homo;  bnt  now  ho  is  away  on 
ono  of  his  journeys,  and  is  not  likely  to  come 
back  until  Monday.  I  wish  ho  woro  here. 
Mcadowlands  is  rather  dull,  notwithstanding 
dear  Emily  does  all  sho  can  to  amuso  me 
Without  breaking  any  of  the  laws  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment.  Mrs.  Clay  is  the  Btrangest  woman 

_ If  she  were  not  Emily’s  mother,  I  believe  I 

should  say  the  most  unpleasant,  tiresomo, 
tyrannical  woman  I  ever  saw ;  sho  has  a  set 
of  roles  for  the  guidance  of  servants,  hus¬ 
band,  children,  and  visitors,  all  equally 
harsh  and  equally  unrelsxiog.  IIow  other 
people  support  her  yoke,  I  cannot  tell,  but  to 
me  it  is  insufferable— the  order  at  Stockbridge 


was  anarchy  In  -comparison.  Emily  submit* 
with  the  pa  tie  ace  and  resignation  of  an  angel, 
bnt  I  often  feel  tempted  to  rebel ;  I  should 
rebel  bnt  far  grieving  her,  good  soul. 

Mademoiselle,  who  has  come  for  a  fortnight, 
Is  not  so  conscientious.  She  andacionsly  pro¬ 
claims  to  Mrs.  Olsy’s-fa«e,  “  *De  ititch-work  I 
dislike,  de  ’broidery  1  ’bomlnatc,  do  stocking- 
darn  I  cannot  aboar  f”  aad  Mrs.  Clay  responds, 
smiling  (rigidly,  “-Idleness,  mademoiscllo, 
idleness,  aad  nothing  else.”  But  madomoisello 
folds  her  hands,  yawns  in  the  middle  of  dreary 
paragraphs,  and  suddenly  breaks  ont  with  Irre¬ 
levant  remarks  or  suggestions  as  to  the  beauty 
of  the  day  aad  the  propriety  of  taking  somo 
active  exercise  Instead  of  sitting  “sow  like 
mantna-makers  in  dat  peiitcntial  drossing- 
room” — “  dat  penitential  dressing-room,”  tho 
scene  of  onr  labors  and  dullness,  being  a  pret¬ 
tily  fitted  room  adjoining  Mrs.  Clay’s  bod- 
room,  where  she  does  everything  except  take 
her  meals,  although  there  are  two  cheerftil 
drawing-rooms  and  a  capital  library  down 
stairs. 

I  wish  Emily  bad  gone  to  Burnbank  with 
me  Instead  of  my  coming,  to  Mcadowlands  with 
hor,  as  Herbert  Is  away. 

June  20th. — Herbert  Clay  is  coming  home  to¬ 
morrow,  instead  of  Monday.  I  am  glad  I  for 
now,  surely,  we  shall  have  a  drive  ont  somo- 
whete— perhaps  to  Catlton  Lakes ;  that  was  a 
delightful  drivo  wo  had  to  Carlton  last  year 
whon  the  Brookes  wero  staying  here.  I  should 
liko  to  go  again.  I  bavo  been  at  a  loss  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  Mrs.  Clay  was  hinting  at  ail  this 
morning  whilo  we  wore  “  In  purgatory eomo- 
tiraes,  from  hor  tone  and  glanocs,  I  imagined 
It  might  be  at  myself;  bnt,  thon,  her  remarks 
woro  bo  plainly  irrelevant  that  I  must  have 
been  mistaken.  She  talked  about  designing 
chits  of  girls  with  intense  asperity,  and  said 
once  very  emphatically,  apropos  of  nothing, 

“  When  Horbort  marries,  he  must  havo 
money  with  his  wife  ;  his  father  can  make  him 
no  allowance  now  I” 

Emily  laughod,  and  asked  if  anybody  had 
proposod  for  her  brother,  that  slio  was  speci¬ 
fying  conditions.  Mrs,  Clay  reddened,  and 
said  in  reply : 

“  It  is  well  those  things  should  bo  under¬ 
stood  ;  young  girls  aro  apt  to  doceivo  thom- 
selves  as  to  the  actual  position  of  men  whom 
thoy  soo  in  a  luxurious  homo.” 

Mademoiselle  was  very  wrath,  anc  siic  has 
been  to  mo  since,  indignantly  repelling  any 
suspicion  that  sho,  Aimeo  Louise  de  Chalfont, 
should  havo  designs  matrimonial  on  tho  son  of 
any  “canaille  mauufactnrier I”  I  appeased  her 
wrath  by  pointing  out  that  I  as  woll  as  liersolf 
might  be  hinted  at. 

I  am  so  rojoiced  that  I  nover  let  it  out  at 
Stockbridgo  about  Forndoll  being  mine— Miss 
Thoroton  and  ail  of  them  suppose  it  to  belong 
to  Grannio ;  but  sho  evidently  felt  tho  insult 
simed  particularly  at  hersolf;  sho  was  for 
packing  her  box  and  departing  a  l’instont  memo, 
bnt  I  prevailed  on  her  to  stay.  She  acceded, 
threatening  to  presont  a  visage  de  glace  a  ce 
beau  monsiour  I  Herbert  will  not  bo  long  in 
thawing  tho  crust  if  lie  is  as  ho  was,  and  Made¬ 
moiselle’s  wrath  never  lasts  moro  than  ten 
seconds  at  a  timo — no  fear  of  a  quarrel  there¬ 
fore. 

June  21st. — Of  all  hateful  places,  that  dress¬ 
ing  room' Is  thj  most  IjatofUll  There  have  we 
boon  tolling  tho  wliolo  of  tho  long  sunshiny 
morning,  and  now,  at  three  o’clock,  the  aky  is 
overcast  snd  threatens  rain.  Wo  might  liavo 
gono  to  Carlton  so  boautifully  if  Mrs.  Clay 
would  havo  lot  us.  Horbort  camo  in  at  half- 
paat-ion,  Baying  bo  bad  a  holiday  from  the 
oflico,  and  would  drivo  ns  anywhero  wo  chose 
to  go.  Madomoisello  shrieked  aloud  for  joy, 
and  I  bogan  to  fold  up  my  wosfc,  when  Mrs- 
Clay  bado  us  be  tranquil,  she  cAild  not  sparo 
us  till  tho  afternoon ;  sho  really  must  sot  her 
face  against  such  distracted  ways. 

How  poor  Emily  is  to  pass  her  life  in  this 
dreary  fashion  is  moto  than  I  can  toll ;  she 
will  bocomo  as  tame  and  spiritless  ns  a  mouse ; 
sho  is  far  too  yielding  and  nnsolfish  already. 
Mrs.  Clay  tyrannises  for  tho  mcro  love  of 
(lower.  When  sho  had  refused  us  this  reason¬ 
able  ploasuro,  sbo  ordered  Herbert  to  go  off, 
but  he  said  he  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do ; 
ho  had  mado  over  his  work  for  the  day  to  liis 
father,  and  so  he  would  wait  till  wo  wore  at 
liborty.  And  there  ho  stayed  leaning  against 
tho  side  of  the  door,  looking  chagrined  and  un¬ 
comfortable,  until  his  mother  found  him  a  task 
to  walk  Into  tho  town  to  match  somo  wool  to 
work  her  red  parrot  with.  Wo  liavo  not  se^ 
him  sinco,  nnd  I  do  not  suppose  ho  wont  noar 
tho  wool  Bhop. 

Mrs.  Clay  treats  her  son  as  if  ho  wero  a  little 
school-boy,  although  ho  is  noarly  of  ago.  It  is 
marvellous  how  ho  submits  to  it.  I  would  not. 
But  thero  is  so  much  in  habit.  Mrs.  Clay  is 
not  activoly  unkind,  but  she  fs^ike  flint,  and 
her  character  is  as  tough  as  loather ;  sho  seems 
to  have  no  sentiments,  no  emotions,  no  soft 
amenities  of  disposition ;  I  could  not  lovelier 
if  I  tried  for  centuries,  and  I  do  not  think  sho 
could  love  me.  I  cannot  tell  why,  but  she 
seems  to  bavo  takon  a  positive  dislike  to  mo  just 
now.  Sho  Bhows  it  continually. 

June  22d. — Laat  night  wo  had  a  walk  down 
by  the  river — Horbort  and  I,  Emily  nnd  Mado¬ 
moisello.  It  was  almost  in  the  gloaming,  and  I 
think  I  shall  novor  forget  that  dreary,  wild 
scone.  Though,  in  oarly  spring,  tho  water 
pours  down  in  a  flood,  at  this  season  the  bod  of 
the  rivor  is  almost  dry ;  tho  white  stones  gleam¬ 
ed  ghastly  against  tho  low  dark  lines  of  wood 
boyond,  and  there  was  a  sad  moaning  under¬ 
tone  in  tho  wind  snch  as  I  never  heard  before. 
Then  tho  [trickling  flow  of  the  springs  among 
tho  rocky  fragments,  the  rush  of  tho  mill- 
stream,  and  the  stirring  of  tho  loaves  scorned  to 
deepen  the  silence ;  thero  was  a  afrango  effect, 
too,  in  tho  clouds— all  pnrplo  bars  against  a 
golden  sky,  which  reminded  mo  of  what  somo 
wretched  prisoner  might  foci  looking  through 
his  grated  window  at  tho  unattainable  liberty 
beyond.  As  the  currents  of  air  swept  down 
the  river-bed,  they  brought  a  briny  scent  ns  of 
tho  sea  shore.  I  almost  expected  to  see  tangle 
hanging  on  tho  stones,  and  shells  lying 
about.  , 

Herbert  and  I  sat  on  the  bonk,  while  Emily 
and  Mademoiselle  strayed  further  down  towards 
the  plantations,  and  he  began  to  talk  about  his 
school-days ;  I  do  not  think  he  is  happy  at 
home ;  nobody  conld  be  happy  so  crushed  and 
fettered  as  ho  and  Emily  are.  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Clay  observes  how  tied  down  his  childien 
are ;  If  he  did,  surely  he  wonld  alter  It ;  bnt  be 
evidently  regards  his  wife  as  the  beet  and 


cleverest  of  women— a  very  proper  conjugal 
sentlmont,  no  donbt,  but  aggravating  If  It 
blinds  him  to  paternal  duty. 

I  wondor  what  wonld  bo  tho  offect  of  a  littlo 
steady,  passive  resistance,  or  a  crisis  of  rebel¬ 
lion — salutary,  moat  likely.  It  does  annoy  mo 
— stirs  up,  indeed,  tho  vory  blackest  drop  in  me 
—  to  watch  Mrs.  Clay’s  placidly  self- 
satisfied  countenance  as  sho  contradicts 
os  all,  and  rulos  us  all,  nnd  chafos  us 
all  to  limit  of  human  endurance.  Her  eyes 
ore  big  and  prominent,  hor  features  are 
flat,  her  mouth  Is  thin-lippod,  and  whon  it  is 
dropping  pearls  of  moral  sentiments,  It  opens 
and  shuts  liko  tho  steel  snap  of  a  purse.  It 
was  certainly  an  unaccountable  freak  of  nature 
to  give  her  two  such  fine  children  as  Heibert 
and  Emily.  Emily  Is  very,  very  pretty,  and 
Herbert  has  a  noble  dice  and  carries  bis  head 
well;  Mndemolsolle  styles  him  Jeuno  Apollo, 
and  ho  certainly  has  a  claim  to  tho  comparison, 
but  I  would  rather  oall  him  l’haeton,  for  thore 
is  a  very  considerable  element  of  rashnoss  In 
him,  and,  once  his  mother's  sway  cast  off,  ho 
will  do  somo  foolish  things  by  way  of  trying  his 
powor.  Emily  is  rathor  afraid  of  him ;  but  I 
should  never  be  that ;  his  heart  and  principles 
aro  sterling  both,  and  will  not  let  liim  go  far 
wrong. 

June  23rd. — This  littlo  book  Is  my  safety- 
valve  ;  but  for  it  I  must  break  out  in  some  un¬ 
seemly  fashion  during  those  interminable 
seances  in  the  dressing  room.  This  morning  I 
havo  stitclied  by  flngor  as  rough  ns  a  nutmeg- 
grator  with  making  coarse  baby-  clothes  for  a 
oharitable  baskot.  I  hopo  poor  folks’  babies 
come  into  tho  world  with  tougher  skins  than 
gentlefolks,  or  else  they  will  havo  a  miserable 
rasping  from  those  little  stiff  skirts.  Mademoi¬ 
selle  asked  if  they  were  fora  “bebt  rhinoce¬ 
ros  ?”  and  Mrs.  Clay  told  us  that  “  tho  off¬ 
spring  of  labor  must  not  ho  trained  in  luxuri¬ 
ous  ease!”  Horbort  camo  in  whilo  we  were 
sewing  at  tho  sackcloth  garments,  and  ho  gavo 
hla  opinions,  too,  which  made  his  mother 
angry,  and  sho  forbado  him  the  dressing-room. 
Ho  looked  mischievous  as  he  went  out,  as  if  a 
spirit  of  rovolt  woro  beginning  to  burn  in  his 
breast.  I  am  wicked  enough  to  wish  that  it 
woukl  break  ont,  and  as  for  Mademoiscllo  slio 
incites  him,  both  by  word  and  act,  to  set  his 
tyrant  at  dollsnco. 

June  24th — 1  must  work  off  a  littlo  of  my 
effervescent  fidgetiness  lty  scribbling  in  my 
journal  how  the  days  pass  hero.  Mrs.  Clay 
appoars  to  havo  sot  ail  her  faculties  to  hard 
labor  to  devise  expedients  for  thwarting  and 
voxing  her  children  at  this  juncture.  What 
for,  nobody  can  tell— merely  through  a  natural 
perversity,  I  suspoct.  To-day  wc  lnvc  missed 
a  boautiful  cbnnco  of  going  to  tho  ruins  at 
Springfield  Priory.  I  have  not  seen  them,  and 
should  havo  enjoyed  it,  but  Mrs.  Clay  was  sure 
her  husband  had  said  ho  should  want  tho  horso 
this  afternoon,  and,  after  all,  it  turns  out  that 
ho  never  mentioned  it  I  I  did  not  think  bororo 
that  sho  would  have  invented  a  story  to  sorvo 
her  purpose.  Such  miserable,  paltry  ways  sho 
takos  to  annoy  first  ono  nnd  thon  the  othor ;  at 
dinner  sho  would  only  allow  preserved  plums 
to  tho  mould  of  rice,  which  nobody  but  hersolf 
likes,  though  thero  wero  both  raspberry  nnd 
strawberry  jam  on  tho  sideboard.  Herbert 
vcntuiod  on  a  word  of  remonstrance,  and  all 
his  mother  would  say  was,  she  wanted  the 
plums  eaten  up.  Madomoisello  thereupon 
shrugged  her  ehoulders,  looked  wicked,  took 
an  inilnitoslmal  portion  of  rice  and  half  the 
dish  of  plums  all  to  hersolf,  and  ato  them  with 
groat  apparont  gusto.  Mis.  Clay’s  face  was  a 
picturo  or  dismay,  and  whon  she  saw  Ma- 
domoieollc  about  to  help  herself  a  second  timo 
sho  warned  her  that  sho  would  certainly  be  ill ; 
but  Mndemoisolie  smiled  benignly,  replied  that 
notliiDg  ever  disagreed  with  her,  and  did  not 
dosist  until  sho  hud,  as  our  hostess  dcsirod, 
“  eaten  them  up.”  I  daro  say  wo  shall  see  no 
preserved  fruit  but  plums  for  all  tho  romaiuder 
of  our  visit. 

The  pleasantcsl  timo  wo  have  bore  is  tho 
ovening.  Mr.  Clay  is  then  at  home,  and  ho 
likes  to  liavo  his  wife  to  himself  to  road  tho 
nowspapers  to  him  aloud.  Then  wo  four  can 
effect  our  escape,  and  wc  cither  take  a  walk 
down  by  the  rivor  or  across  the  fields  towa«ds 
SpriDgfield.  Somotimos  we  moot  Mr.  Hugh 
Cameron,  tho  curate,  and  he  and  Emily  havo  a 
talk.  I  believe  I  liavo  discovered  a  Becrot 
about  them ;  I  am  sure  he  likes  Emily  very 
much,  whatever  she  thinks  of  him,  and  I  am 
inclinod  to  suspect  sho  returns  his  affection, 
from  hor  careful  avoidance  of  talking  about  him. 
Thoy  know  nothing  of  it  at  Mcadowlands,  any¬ 
way,  for  ho  is  rccoived  thoro  very  cordially  ns 
tho  curato ;  hut  Mrs.  Clay  is  too  fond  of  money 
to  let  Epiily  marry  a  poor  man,  and  ho  lias  only 
a  hundred  a-year.  Every  day  I  expect  Emily 
to  como  and  say  something  to  me  about  it.  To¬ 
night,  up  in  Kcdbank,  Mademoiselle  loft  them 
to  thomselvos,  and  when  wo  all  went  home 
Emily  rusliod  oft’  to  hor  room  without  saying  a 
word,  and  did  not  come  down  to  tea ;  I  am 
sure  something  happoned  in  the  walk  !  I  should 
like  to — 

June  23/A . — I  was  stopped  last  night  by 
Emily's  coming  in  to  me  to  toll  me  all  about  it. 
Mr.  Hugh  Cameron  mado  her  an  oiler  last 
night,  and  sho  accepted  him.  IIo  is  to  see  her 
fathor  to  day.  Poor  Emily  was  very  white  andtj 
anxious,  but  very  liappy,  too.  We  cannot  Im¬ 
agine  what  her  mother  will  say,  but  droad  dis¬ 
approval.  I  think  Mr.  Clay  wonld  consent  If 
left  to  himself,  for  ho  likes  nugb  Camoron. 
Emily  will  make  suoh  a  good,  quiet,  pretty 
clergyman's  wifo  I 

June  20th. — All  yesterday  was  a  series  of 
scenos — painftil  scenes.  Mrs.  Clay  is  harder 
and  more  unfeoling  than  I  could  possibly  have 
conceived;  sho  Is  an  atrocious  woman !  She 
behaved  most  Insultingly  to  nugh  Cameron, 
and  most  cruelly  to  Emily.  I  never  saw  or 
imagined  any  woman  so  devoid  of  proper  con¬ 
sideration  for  others.  Emily  has  been  telling 
mo  that  the  first  thing  she  did  when  sho  heard 
of  tho  proposal  was  to  shriek  with  laughter,  as 
if  It  wqpre  nn  excellent  jost  got  np  for  her 
amusement.  Mr.  Clay  was  surprised,  but 
might  easily  have  boon  inducod  to  consent  to 
tho  marriage,  if  his  wife  had  not  takon  tho  ether 
side  so  vehemently.  She  denounced  the  curato 
as  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,  an  upstart,  a  beg¬ 
gar,  a  designing  underling,  a  miserablo  poverty- 
bitten  Scotchman,  and  ended  by  declaring  that 
1  if  her  daughter  ever  spoko  to  Hugh  Cameron 
'  again  she  wonld  renounce  her  at  once  and  for- 
!  over.  Emily  was  crushed  with  shame  and  pain, 

[  for  ho  was  there  all  the  time,  and  saw  the  sor- 
i  did  sonl  of  her  mother. 
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Mr.  Olay  Ib  ruled  by  his  wifi)  almost  a*  com¬ 
pletely  as  his  children  are,  and  whon  he  saw  her 
vioiont  dislike  to  tho  match,  ho  Just  said 
qniotly : 

“  You  sec,  Emily,  it  won’t  do— you  must  glvo- 
him  up.  Mr.  Hugh  Camoron,  you  have  my  re¬ 
spect,  bnt  your  visits  to  Mcadowlands  mnat 
ooase  for  the  presont.” 

Mrs.  Clay  added,  furiously  : 

“lorever,  sir  I  do  not  la  your  shadow 
darken  onr  doors  again  while  I  live.” 

Emily  said  sho  sat  as  still  ts  a  statue  heraetf, 
but  Hugh  Cameron  looked  savage,  and  she 
foarod  be  wonld  break  out  toto  some  unpar- 
donablo  retort,  for  which,  In  point  of  family 
and  origin,  thore  la  scope  enough  tn  the  Clay’s- 
annals.  Bnt  he  controlled  himself,  and  shook 
hands  with  Emily  boforo  hermothor’s  face,  and 
oach  mado  somo  kind  of  promiso,  thero  and 
then,  which  Emily  regards  as  an  engagement. 

When  Herbert  camo  in  from  tho  office  at 
noon,  ho  had  to  bo  told  all  about  it,  and  he  was 
angry  that  Emily  should  bo  made  miserable  as 
sho  is  for  any  paltry  considerations,  suoh  as  his 
mother  cites.  lie  would  liavo  liked  her  to 
marry  Hugh  Camoron,  who,  ir  ho  be  poor,  is  a 
fine-spirited  gentloman,  and  a  vory  clover  man, 
who  will  rise  in  his  profession  before  he  is 
many  years  older.  Herbert  thicks  that  oven  in 
a  worldly  point  of  viow,  if  no  other,  the  rejee- 
:  tion  is  short-sighted  aud  wrong  in  the  oxtremo. 
ne  told’  his  mother  so,  and  sho  began  to  cry 
hysterically,  and  invoke  maledictions  on  her 
children,  In  a  spasmodic  way  that  would  havo 
been  ridiculous  if  ono  bad  not  known  the  sad 
cause.  Mr.  Clay  was  vexod  with  Herbert  for 
contradicting  his  mothor,  and  altogether  it  was 
a  miserable  time.  Emily  has  gone  to  lie  down 
now,  literally  worried  to  exhaustion  by  hor  mo¬ 
ther’s  tongue  and  her  own  griefs;  and  Ma¬ 
demoiselle,  in  a  spirit  which  I  feel  inclined  to 
laud,  has  given  herself  up  to  tho  task  of  boring 
Mrs.  Clay,  and  keeping  hor  quiet  iu  the  drese- 
ing-room  whilo  Emily  has  n  little  rost,  Thoro 
will  be  revolution  in  Mcadowlands  ere  long. 
The  small  end  of  the  wedge  of  liberty  has  boon 
insorted  by  Herbert;  and  to-day,  my  impres¬ 
sion  is,  that  ho  will  push  it  ftirther  and  further 
In  until  the  prison-doors  of  his  motlior’s  will 
are  brokon  wido  open — tho  sooner  til 0  bettor, 
both  for  his  happiness  and  Emily’s. 

JujfjitUh. — I  sm  going  away  from  Meadow- 
lands  Immediately.  Last  night  Herbert  and  I 
wont  np  lladbank  together.  Mademoisollo 
stayod  to  guard  Emily  from  her  mother,  and 
when  we  returned  wo  found  that  an  awful 
storm  hnd  been  brewing  for  ua  whilo  wo  wero 
gono. 

But  Drat  I  must  write  what  happened  on  Red- 
bank.  I  have  known  since  Last  Midsummer 
that  Horbert  Clay  liked  me  better  than  any 
one  ;  but  to-night  tie  told  mo  he  must  havo  mo 
for  his  wife,  or  nobody.  I  amquitosuro  I  lovo 
him  enough  to  nuiry  him,  because  I  love  him 
enough  to  die  for  him,  or,  perhaps,  what  is  in 
tho  long-run  much  more  difficult,  to  bear  a 
great  many  lively  annoyances  for  his  sake  from 
liis  mother.  It  made  me  very  proud  and  happy 
to  hear  him  say  ho  lovod  me,  bccauso  he  I* 
good  and  true-hearted ;  lie  lias  no  moon  suspi¬ 
cions  and  no  worldly  vanities.  Ono  thing  ho 
said  amused  me,  while  it  gladdened  me  with 
the  certainty  that  1  was  tovod  for  mysoif  alono. 

This  was  it.  “  I  know  you  have  no  monoy, 
Eloanor,  and  my  mother  will  make  tho  samo 
objections  as  ahe  did  to  Hugh  Cameron ;  but 
novor  mind,  I  shall  bo  one-and-twenty  and  my 
own  master  In  September.” 

I  smiled  to  mysoif,  and  thought  I  would  keep 
my  secret,  and  not  toll  him  abont  FerndeU. 

Ho  talked  of  our  living  in  that  protty  little  cot¬ 
tage  by  Brookend,  where  there  are  Ivy,  and 
roses,  and  earwigs  in  such  plenty,  and  I  lot 
him  have  his  faacy,  thinking  how  I  would  sur¬ 
prise  him  whan  tho  time  came.  But  the  fact 
Is,  I  should  he  far  happier,  as  nerbort  Clay’s 
wifo,  in  that  tiny  cot,  than  as  apybody  olso’s  at 
Ferndcll. 

We  had  a  delicious  hour  straying  over  tho 
Redbank  and  In  tho  wood,  bnt  at  laat  it  began 
to  grow  dusk,  and  wo  said  wo  really  must  go 
back.  Wo  mado  tho  walk  as  long  as  we  could, 
but  Mcadowlands  was  reached  at  longth,  and 
thoro,  on  the  door- step,  stood  waiting  for  us, 
armed  with  all  hor  terrors,  Mrs.  Clay  hersolf. 
Iam  not  like  Emily;  I  don’t  weep  and  faint, 
or  elso  it  is  Impossible  to  say  what  might  havo 
boon  tho  consequences  of  her  opening  address. 
She  Is  a  coarse,  vulgar-minded  woman,  or  sho 
could  not  havo  spoken  to  any  girl  as  she  did  to 
mo.  “  Go  tn,  yon  forward  puss !”  was  hor  ex¬ 
clamation,  the  moment  sho  saw  me ;  “  and  to¬ 
morrow  you  shall  be  sent  homo !  I  will  not 
havo  you  contriving  mischief  in  my  peacoftil 
dwelling,  making  my  daughter  rebel,  and  In- 
voigling  my  silly  son,  as  I  see  you  aro  doing  I” 
Horbort  cried  out  passionately,  “Mothor I” 
And  she  added,  in  a  frightened  tone,  “  nave 
you  been  imitating  that  fool,  Emily’s  example, 
and  seeking  a  partner  without  a  shilling  ?”  and- 
thon  she  ran  screaming  into  tho  drawing-room, 
flung  herself  on  the  couch,  and  behaved  like 
an  Insane  porson. 

Herbert  told  mo  to  go  away  to  my  own  room 
quietly,  he  could  manage  hor  the  best  alone, 
and  so  I  loft  them.  This  morning  I  have  seen 
him  again.  His  father  objects  to  his  marrying 
at  all  now ;  and  I  tell  him  I  will  never  enter  any 
family  except  with  tho  consent  of  its  members. 
q  I  fecl'strangoly  confused — happy  and  sorry,, 
glad  and  sad. 

The  carriage  is  to  Lake  me  to  Stockbridgo 
directly  alter  lnnchoon;  and  I  shall  get  to 
Burnbank  by  tea-time.  Grannio  will  bo  sur¬ 
prised  to  soo  mo,  but  more  surpriied  when  I 
tell  her  what  has  brought  my  visit  to  Meedow- 
lands  to  such  a  summary  conclusion.  I  don’t 
feel  to  caro  much  for  Mrs.  Clay’s  rudeness ;  If 
sho  hod  known  of  Femdoll  sho  would  havo 
boon  almost  down  on  hor  knoos  to  me,  for  she 
worships  money;  bnt  I  wish  Herbert’s  mother 
was  *,woman  I  could  ljve.  Emily  ts  III  this 
morning,  from  tho  fatigue  of  yestorday,  but 
sbo  will  soon  rally  i  she  saya  sho  know  Herbert 
meant  to  propose  to  me  last  night,  and  roared.  / 
how  it  would  end.  Being  in  much  the  Mine 
case,  wo  sympathised  with  each  other,  and. 
combined  to  keep  up  our  spirits  tor  better 
times.  I  should  tiave  liked  to  leave  Meadow- 
lands  good  friends  with  everybody,  bnt  that 
cannot  be. 

Herbert  has  given  me  a  little  ring  set  with 
five  tnrquolsos,  like  a  forget  mo-not,  which  I 
am  always  to  woar ;  aud  I  have  given  him  my 
plain  signet  with  the  blood-stone.  We  intond 
to  write  to  each  other  often. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 


GIRLHOOD’S  DREAMS1 

When  I  awoke  hi  the  morning,  I  started  up  unconscious  at  first  where 
I  could  he.  The  bright  sun  was  shining  full  in  my  face,  and  the  fear 
of  being  late  hurried  my  toilet ;  yet  I  was  scarcely  dressed  when  the 
bell  rang,  Quickly  I  ran  down,  and  with  something  of  the  buoyancy 
and  elasticity  of  childhood  ;  for  the  heart  has  a  wonderful  capacity  at 
rebounding  after  many  serious  blows  and  concussions.  Every  thing 
looked  bright  and  pleasant  without ;  I  was  refreshed,  and  had  a  great 
desire  to  be  blithe  and  happy.  So  1  put  on  my  sunniest  face,  and 
tripped  lightly  along,  fully  intending  to  greet  my  aunt  with  one  ot 
childhood’s  warm  kisses,  and  to  skip  about  her  playfully  and  freely,  as 
it  must  be  she  would  prefer  I  should. 

I  opened  the  door,  but  all  my  gayety  left  me  at  the  threshold ;  there 
was  the  same  stately  figure,  and  the  same  properly  composed  features  ; 
and  notwithstanding  my  resolution  to  feel  free  and  careless,  I  felt  con¬ 
strained  and  awkward,  and  was  any  thing  but  winning  and  recom¬ 
mendatory  in  my  greeting. 

‘  Good-morning,  dear !  ’  was  pronounced  in  a  tone  which was  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  and  which  was  really  meant  to  be  kind.  I  blamed  myself  for 
the  chill  which  crept  over  me ;  reasoned,  and  wondered  why  I  was 
thus  paralyzed;  made  every  effort  to  throw  off  the  invisible  fetters 
which  bound  me,  and  to  believe  my  imagination  alone  was  at  fault ; 
but  in  vain.  I  could  neither  speak  nor  move  as  I  wished  ;  and  while 
wishing  and  striving  to  be  agreeable,  I  knew  that  I  was  repulsive,  and 
seemingly  destitute  of  the  feelings  I  was  trying  to  manifest. 

I  succeeded  in  eating  enough  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  choking  with 
home-sickness  a  third  time  ;  and  after  breakfast  my  father  led  me  into 
the  garden,  and  asked  me  how  I  should  like  staying  in  this  beautiful 
place  ;  at  which  I  again  burst  into  tears,  and  begged  him  to  take  me 
home.  He  endeavored  to  soothe  me,  and  said  I  should  feel  better  in  a 
few  days  ;  that  I  had  come  so  far,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  go 
directly  back,  and  I  should  soon  be  able  to  run  about  the  village  and 
find  other  little  girls  of  my  own  age  to  play  with.  ‘  My  aunt,’  he  said, 

*  was  an  excellent  lady,  who  would  take  good  care  of  me  ;  and  now 
there  was  no  one  at  home ;  but  by-and-by,  perhaps,  he  would  come  for 
me  again.’ 

"With  this  last  assurance  I  brightened  a  little ;  but  at  the  thought  of 
the  good  care  of  my  excellent  aunt,  my  heart  was  only  sick,  and  my 
brain  almost  reeled,  for  I  had  learned  fully  to  appreciate  excellent 
people,  and  was  ready.to  say  :  ‘  Good  Loud  deliver  me  !  ’ 

But  here  I  was,  and  here  I  must  remain.  I  knew  very  well  the 
part  I  must  now  act,  and  I  acted  it  to  perfection.  I  was  never  again 
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guilty  of  crying  in  the  presence  of  my  aunt,  and  cultivated  assiduously 
an  unmeaning  smile  which,  effectually  hid  from  her  all  genuine  emo¬ 
tion,  and  convinced  her  that  I  had  not  a  habit  of  falling  into  any  hind 
of  ecstacies,  either  of  love  or  grief.  In  short,  I  became  an  automaton, 
externally  ;  hut  the  deep  waters  within  were  a  boiling  caldron,  which 
bubbled  and  burned  and  swelled,  ever  threatening  hut  never  over¬ 
whelming  me. 

I  was  sent  to  school,  but  walked  and  studied  and  played  like  a 
paralytic.  I  did  not  dare  to  form  acquaintances  among  children,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  never  permitted  to  ask  them  to  see  me  or  accept  their  invi¬ 
tations.  My  aunt  did  not  approve  of  children’s  playing  together.  They 
only  corrupted  one  another ;  beside,  amusements  were  a  desecration 
of  the  precious  time  which  was  given  us  for  a  higher  purpose  ;  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  diversion  was  sin.  And  so  constantly  did  I  hear 
this,  that  I  came  almost  to  believe  it  myself.  But  it  must  be  either  a 
very  false  doctrine,  or  there  must  have  been  in  my  heart  more  abund¬ 
ant  materials  for  generating  all  manner  of  evil  thoughts  than  is  com¬ 
mon  to  mortals ;  for  I  am  very  sure  I  might  have  spent  every  day  in 
seeing  sights,  and  every  night  dancing  cotillions,  and  not  have  indulged 
as  many  thoughts  offensive  to  the  eyes  of  purity,  as  filled  my  bosom  in 
all  those  years  of  solitude. 

I  was  certainly  quite  respectful  and  obedient,  to  all  outward  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  in  my  heart  was  all  manner  of  rebellion  and  hatred.  The 
life  I  was  obliged  to  lead  was  contrary  to  all  the  principles  and  emo¬ 
tions  which  God  had  implanted  in  my  nature.  Did  He  in  His  wisdom 
make  us  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  practise  self-torture  ?  There  are 
some  who  think  to  wear  hair-eloth  upon  the  body,  and  cover  it  with 
ashes,  is  a  species  of  self-torture  both  sinful  and  ridiculous.  But  they 
go  on  to  tell  us  that  to  keep  the  mind  and  soul  on  the  rack,  is  not  only 
well-pleasing  to  God,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation. 

The  slightest  deviation  from  duty  was  sufficient,  however  innocent 
my  intention,  to  bring  upon  me  a  torrent  of  unwomanly  rage,  or  sub¬ 
ject  me  to  the  still  greater  misery  of  meeting  and  sitting  every  day  and 
hour  with  one  who  maintained  toward  me  a  sullen  silence,  which 
could  not  be  broken  by  the  most  polite  question  or  the  most  earnest  en¬ 
treaty. 

I  was  dressed  genteelly,  and  allowed  all  the  privileges  of  one  of  the 
family ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  thought  she  treated  me  as  she  would 
a  daughter  ;  but  there  was  this  great  difference  :  she  could  have  loved 
a  daughter  with  a  very  different  love,  and  could  not  have  maintained 
such  sternness  toward  her ;  could  not  have  resisted  the  leniency  which 
love  always  prompts.  How  gladly  would  I  have  thrown  my  arms 
about  her  neck  in  childish  confidence  and  affection,  and  wept  upon  her 
bosom.  At  times,  too,  tills  would  have  pleased  her  ;  but  perhaps  the 
next  hour,  in  perfect  innocence,  I  might  commit  an  offence,  which 
would  incur  a  displeasure  that  would  repulse  me  with  cruel  coldness 
for  weeks  ;  so  I  shrank  from  any  manifestation  which  could  not  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  consistency. 

Now  and  then  the  cold,  stately  woman  would  come  down  from  her 
stateliness  and  talk  with  me  familiarly  and  kindly ;  and  a  few  gentle 
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words  were  sufficient  to  melt  my  heart.  Oh  !  if  she  had  been  always 
thus,  she  might  have  won  the  affection  she  tried  in  vain  to  command, 
and  made  herself  the  only  society  I  cared  to  enjoy.  But  this  she  could 
not  do  ;  and  yet  it  was  not  so  much  her  heart  as  her  head  that  was  at 
fault ;  and  neither  of  these  so  much  as  a  false  education,  and  false 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  and  duty  :  false  ideas  of  religion,  of  God,  and 
what  He  requires.  I  have  thought  sometimes  that  some  great  disap¬ 
pointment  might  have  embittered  her,  or  some  secret  sorrow  might  have 
been  ever  gnawing  at  her  heart,  and  by  keeping  her  wretched  made  her 
cold  and  harsh.  But  when  the  heart  has  been  once  touched  by  sorrow, 
it  learns  to  feel  for  other’s  woes,  and  especially  softens  at  a  story  of 
heart-suflering.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  one’s  self  is  the  true  key  to 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  he  who  has  seen  his  own  need  oi 
charity,  will  he  charitable  towards  others. 

But  flattery  was  the  only  key  to  the  good  graces  of  my  aunt  Qnim- 
bleby,  and  any  body  who  was  willing  to  act  the  part  and  take  the 
trouble  to  be  a  hypocrite,  might  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  her  smile  for 
ever.  But  this  my  soul  abhorred  :  and  not  till  reduced  to  the  very  last 
extremity  of  misery  did  it  become  my  resort. 

I  wrote  occasionally  to  my  father,  and  occasionally  received  a  letter 
in  return,  consisting  of  a  few  concise  sentences  ;  exhortations  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  my  time  and  duty  to  my  aunt,  and  a  general  expression  of 
interest  and  affection.  Thus  passed  four  years  :  and  I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  life  more  corroding  and  deadening  to  a  mind  of  exquisite  sensibility 
and  a  heart  yearning  for  sympathy. 

I  was  then  thirteen,  a  very  awkward  age,  and  a  more  than  ordina¬ 
rily  awkward  and  uninteresting  girl.  I  no  longer  revelled  in  dreams 
and  fancies  and  fairy  castles.  My  mind  was  paralyzed.  I  was  afraid 
to  think,  and  afraid  to  move.  Then  it  was  that  with  the  energy  of  des¬ 
peration  I  resolved  either  upon  rebellion  or  deception.  I  was  not 
allowed  to  write  a  letter  to  my  father  which  was  not  inspected  before 
it  was  sent,  or  receive  one  which  was  not  read  by  another  before  I  was 
allowed  to  peruse  it.  I  could  not  remain  in  my  room  and  employ  my¬ 
self  about  any  trifle  without  being  suspected  of  doing  something  im¬ 
proper  or  wrong ;  so  I  began  to  feel  seriously  inclined  to  do  wrong, 
thinking  I  should  fare  no  worse  were  I  really  guilty,  and  it  was  of  no 
use  to  ' do  right :  I  gained  no  credit,  and  received  no  less  censure. 

My  aunt  went  regularly  to  church,  and  I  as  regularly  accompanied 
her.  I  carried  the  Bible  and  hymn-book,  and  found  the  text  and  the 
psalm  when  mentioned,  and  thought  I  listened  attentively  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  ;  but  as  I  never  obtained  an  idea  from  any  thing  I  heard,  I  think 
I  must  have  been  uncommonly  obtuse  or  careless.  I  never  heard  re¬ 
ligion  or  any  of  its  observances  alluded  to  at  any  other  time,  and  of 
course  could  not  have  its  importance  very  strongly  impressed  upon  my 
mind.  I  was  forbidden  to  read  secular  books  and  newspapers  on 
Sunday ;  but  never  understood  the  reason  of  this  prohibition,  as  I 
invariably  found  her  who  made  it  perusing  very  different  books  from 
the  Bible  and  the  1  Whole  Duty  of  Man,’  if  I  entered  her  presence  un¬ 
expected. 

I  had  no  taste  for  novels,  and  should  not  have  thought  of  reading 
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tliem  had  they  not  been  forbidden  fruit.  My  mind  was  not  at  all  ma¬ 
ture  for  my  age,  and  my  heart  still  less  so,  and  both  in  a  state  to  pre¬ 
clude  all  appreciation  of  heart-histories  ;  and  love  was  never  mentioned 
that  it  did  not  elicit  an  expression  of  contempt  from  the  lips  of  Aunt 
Q,uimbleby,  leading  me  to  wonder  how  she  ever  came  to  be  guilty  of 
such  folly  if  she  ever  was,  and  exciting  in  me  an  irrepressible  curiosity 
to  learn  the  history  of  her  courtship.  Long  afterward,  when  she  was  in 
her  grave,  and  her  effects  fell  into  my  possession,  I  was  gratified  in 
this  desire ;  and  this  was  the  resolution  I  made  in  consequence :  my 
daughters  and  nieees  shall  never  have  the  perusal  of  my  letters  ;  and 
if  I  ever  grow  up  to  be  a  woman  and  an  aunt,  I  will  not  expect  young 
girls  to  be  more  entirely  free  from  folly  than  I  was  myself.  Her  wish 
was,  probably,  to  save  me  from  a  similar  fate  ;  for  I  had  good  reasons 
for  concluding  that  she  had  sacrificed  much,  and  had  not  been  rewarded 
with  the  degree  of  kindness  and  happiness  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  some. 
As  far  as  in  her  power  she  performed  her  duty  faithfully  to  me,  and 
banished  novels  and  every  thing  bearing  any  resemblance  to  lovers  from 
the  atmosphere  which  I  breathed. 

Espionage  is  not  less  sure  to  teach  art  than  tyranny  to  produce  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  and,  as  I  said,  amusements,  friendships,  and  various  temptations 
presented  themselves  to  induce  me  to  enjoy  by  stealth  what  I  could  not 
have  openly  or  by  permission. 

I  determined  I  would  read  a  novel,  and  the  one  which  fell  in  my  way 
had  a  title  which  I  should  blush  to  repeat,  and  was  one  which  I  never 
saw  in  any  conspicuous  place  on  shelf  or  centre-table.  I  kept  it  under 
my  pillow,  and  stole  the  hours  from  mid-night  slumbers  to  peruse  it. 
But  one  evening  my  aunt  went  out,  saying  she  should  not  be  home  till 
late,  and  I  ventured  to  bring  forth  the  secreted  volume,  and  enjoy  a 
feast  at  a  reasonable  hour.  Seating  myself  in  the  comer  of  the  com¬ 
fortable  old  sofa  in  the  keeping-room,  I  so  comfortably  arranged  all  my 
affairs,  that  I  could  without  difficulty  put  things  in  their  usual 1  state  and 
condition,’  without  several  moments’  warning.  "When  all  was  arranged 
for  my  convenience,  and  I  was  absorbed  in  the  history  of  my  heroine, 
what  should  suddenly  enter  but  that  stately  form,  startling  me  more 
than  any  ghost  or  hobgoblin.  I  was  not  yet  sufficiently  skilled  in  de¬ 
ception  to  conceal  my  confusion ;  but  when  peremptorily  asked  what  I 
was  reading,  I  answered,  with  all  the  composure  I  could  summon,  that 
it  was  a  very  interesting  book  that  I  thought  she  would  like  to  hear  ; 
and  when  she  had  seated  herself  in  the  big  arm-chair  and  taken  her 
knitting,  she  said  she  ‘  would  listen  if  it  were  no  silly  love-story  or 
nonsense.’  I  told  her  it  was  a  story,  but  not  at  all  silly,  and  to  prove 
my  assertion,  turned  to  a  page  on  which  were  some  quotations  from 
Scripture  and  a  serious  reflection,  and  asked  if  I  should  continue. 

*  Well,  if  you  must  read,  you  might  as  well  read  aloud,’  she  replied  : 
so  I  commenced  the  first  volume,  and  was  not  requested  to  desist  till 
very  late  in  the  evening  ;  and  every  successive  evening,  as  I  resumed 
my  seat,  I  inquired  if  I  should  read,  and  as  invariably  heard  the  reply  : 
‘  Well,  might  as  well  know  how  they  come  out,’  till  I  had  finished 
three  sizable  volumes  of  the  rankest  sentimentalism,  and  such  nonsense 
as  few  school-girls  would  acknowledge  themselves  interested  in. 

o  o 
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If  she  had  only  been  a  maiden  aunt,  how  easily  all  her  strange  ways 
eould  have  been  accounted  for ;  hut  alas !  for  the  infallibility  of  the 
judging  world,  she  had  been  married,  and  had  lived  with  her  husband 
three  years.  This  should  have  entitled  her  to  the  possession  of  all  the 
graces  ;  but  there  was  some  defect  about  the  discipline  of  her  married 
life  :  it  left  her  scarcely  better  than  it  found  her. 

Every  thing  like  natural  enjoyment  was  forbidden :  every  thing  that 
I  longed  for  and  could  enter  into  with  youthful  enthusiasm  was  consi¬ 
dered  detrimental.  To  be  thwarted,  to  be  restrained,  to  be  continually 
irritated,  was  considered  the  discipline  necessary  fer  life.  But  youthful 
exuberance  was  not  so  easily  repressed  ;  the  heart’s  best  feelings  cannot 
be  so  easily  crushed.  Infinite  wisdom  knew  better  how  to  provide  for 
the  happiness  of  human  beings,  and  they  were  not  endowed  with  minds 
and  hearts  and  souls  for  the  purposes  of  self-torture. 

I  went  to  school,  and  had  a  school-girl’s  experience ;  one  of  those 
look-and-glance  acquaintances  Avhich  are  so  easily  understood  and  so 
difficult  to  explain. 

‘  Those  evening  bells,  those  evening  bells. 

How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells ;  ’ 

and  if  school-room  walls  could  speak  as  plainly,  how  many  a  novel 
would  they  relate. 

My  friend  Albert  was  a  tall,  handsome  youth,  dark-haired  and  dark¬ 
eyed.  I  think  we  had  spoken  only  twice  ;  once  when  we  happened  to 
meet  at  the  school-room  door,  and  a  second  time  across  the  stove,  where 
we  had  stopped  to  warm  ourselves  one  cold  December  morning. 
Thanksgiving-day  was  near  at  hand,  the  merry  festival  of  New-Eng- 
land,  and  a  sleigh-ride  had  been  planned  among  the  young  people,  to 
take  place  on  the  evening  of  the  festal  day.  I  had  for  a  long  time 
ceased  to  receive  invitations  on  any  occasion  of  amusement,  as  I  had 
never  any  tiling  but  a  decided  refusal  to  give  in  return,  and  a  distrust 
and  aversion  had  become  quite  evident  in  the  treatment  I  received  from 
my  companions.  I  never  gave  the  true  reason  of  my  seclusion  ;  for  the 
sin  of  speaking  evil  of  parents  and  guardians  had  been  most  emphati¬ 
cally  pointed  out  to  me  ;  and  though  knowing  and  feeling  that  it  was 
wrong  and  cruel  beyond  expression  to  immure  me  from  all  youthful 
sports  and  pastimes,  and  compel  me  to  live  a  life  too  dull  for  age,  I  still 
thought  it  would  be  wrong  to  expose  the  cruelty  and  justify  myself,  and 
therefore  told  falsehood  after  falsehood  without  compunction.  I  insisted 
that  I  staid  at  home  from  choice,  and  allowed  myself  to  be  called 
haughty  and  exclusive,  while  writhing  under  the  accusation,  rather 
than  betray  her  who  wras  the  cause  of  my  humiliation.  Girls  said  I  felt 
above  them,  because  my  aunt  lived  in  a  fine  house,  and  boys  had  little 
encouragement  in  making  themselves  agreeable  to  one  so  destitute  of 
cordiality  and  animation. 

But  this  time  I  was  invited,  and  after  blushing  and  stammering  in 
inexplicable  confusion,  I  said  :  1 1  should  be  happy  to  go.’ 

The  next  moment  I  was  regretting  my  decision,  or  rather  indecision. 
I  thought  I  had  thoroughly  learned  to  say  No  !  I  knew  I  should  never 
have  permission  ;  yet  how  could  I  go  without  it  ?  Often  I  tried  to  in* 
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troduce  the  subject,  and  as  often  my  tongue  faltered  in  the  attempt,  till 
l  concluded  to  risk  the  consequences,  and  say  nothing  till  the  day  of 
trial  came. 

In  the  mean  time  I  revelled  again  in  the  fairy  visions  of  dream-land. 
The  handsomest  hoy  in  the  village  was  to  he  my  heau  ;  and  now  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  how  often  I  had  looked  up  from  my  arithmetic  and  seen  those 
dark  eyes  gazing,  not  upon  the  slate,  nor  upon  any  thing  else  connected 
with  school-tasks  :  hut  we  did  not  sit  opposite,  and  it  was  much  more 
difficult  for  me  to  ascertain  this  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  old- 
fashioned  school-house  at  home.  And  here  might  follow  a  suggestion, 
that  it  would  have  saved  time,  if  I  had  only  been  obliged  to  look  across 
instead  of  half-round,  which  I  leave  for  the  designers  and  artificers  of 
school-houses  to  consider,  or  not,  as  they  think  best.  I  also  remembered 
the  bright  red  apple  I  had  found  one  morning  in  my  desk,  and  did  not 
doubt  any  longer  who  placed  it  there !  Indeed  I  began  to  feel  almost 
happy,  and  to  think  I  did  not  care  whether  my  aunt  was  pleased  or  dis¬ 
pleased.  What  difference  did  it  make  ?  Beside  I  had  begun  lately  to 
feel  a  kind  of  freedom,  when  she  had  a  fit  of  taciturnity ;  for  when  I 
asked  her  advice  about  any  thing,  she  bade  me  ‘  do  as  I  pleased,’  and  I 
had  actually  taken  the  liberty  of  so  doing,  knowing  very  well  that  there 
was  no  intention  of  conveying  any  such  liberty  as  the  words  implied. 
But  no  fault  was  found,  for  I  had  conformed  to  the  letter  of  obedience. 
Still  I  had  many  fears,  and  as  the  time  drew  near,  began  to  experience 
attacks  of  palpitation  which  were  not  caused  by  dark  eyes  and  red 
apples. 

We  were  to  have  company  on  Thanksgiving-day  to  dinner.  The  great 
parlor  was  open,  and  fires  were  snapping  in  the  great  old-fashioned 
fire-places,  up-stairs  and  down-stairs,  in  every  habitable  room.  For  a 
week  there  had  been  heard  in  all  the  borders  the  mortar-pestle  and  the 
pastry-roller,  the  chopping-knife  and  apple-cutter.  Servants  and  errand- 
boys  had  been  running  hither  and  thither,  and  the  whole  house  was 
topsy-turvy  with  the  sweeping,  brushing,  and  dusting  incident  to  a 
grand  parade  which  happened  only  once  a  year. 

On  the  morning  of  the  important  day  what  a  rattling  of  dishes  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  :  knives  and  forks  and  spoons  to  be  set  in  array  upon 
the  long  table  ;  the  damask  table-cloths  and  napkins  must  be  brought 
from  the  great  chest,  and  the  plate  burnished  which  had  been  lying  dor¬ 
mant  for  a  twelve-month.  The  earliest  dawn  of  day  found  me  busy 
with  the  preparations,  determined  to  earn  the  forgiveness  for  which  I 
scarcely  hoped,  and  if  diligence  could  earn  it,  to  merit  approbation. 
Yet  the  smile  with  which  I  was  greeted  was  far  from  balm  to  my  con¬ 
science,  for  I  knew  I  should  be  considered  as  deserving  something  very 
-different. 

The  thanksgiving  sermon  was  not  forgotten,  and  after  being  duly  at¬ 
tended,  cloaks,  bonnets,  and  mufflers  began  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  great  room,  and  merry  voices  to  resound  through  the  halls.  There 
were  gray-headed squires  and  portly  dames,  and  fair  damsels,  but  no 
:  youth  of  high  degree  ;  ’  these  were  interdicted  ornaments  or  additions 
in  any  festal  scene  of  ours. 

4-  My  aunt  was  arrayed  in  her  stiff  brocade,  and  her  kerchiefs  and  cap- 
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frills  seemed  to  stand  out  with  more  than  usual  decision  ;  hut  in  her 
face  and  manners  were  concentrated  all  the  blandness  and  beaming 
smiles  which  she  must  have  been  a  whole  year  in  fostering  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  She  was  all  graciousness,  and  I  began  to  feel  that  no  offence, 
however  great,  could  bring  a  cloud  upon  such  a  sky. 

But  the  next  instant  my  blood  was  sent  in  streams  like  burning  lava 
through  my  veins,  as  a  shrill  voice  called  out  from  the  farthest  comer 
of  the  room  to  know  if  I  were  going  to  the  sleigli-ride  ?  There  were 
those  present  who  knew  I  had  promised  to  go,  and  there  was  one  who 
envied  me  the  preference  of  that  dark-eyed  youth. 

I  answered,  ‘  Yes.’  It  was  over,  and  I  felt  relieved,  and  my  aunt 
betrayed  by  no  word  or  sign  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  matter  referred 
to,  for  which  in  my  heart  I  thanked  her,  though  I  knew  the  tempest 
was  gathering  which  must  soon  burst  on  me. 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  there  was  no  sensible  diminution  of  mirth, 
though  every  opportunity  conveyed  a  dagger-glance  at  me. 

The  turkey  and  duck  and  goose  and  chicken  were  duly  carved  and 
duly  tasted  and  duly  praised.  The  chicken  pasty  and  the  venison 
pasty  and  the  pasty  for  which  there  was  no  name,  were  dispatched  in 
their  order.  Puddings  of  all  consistencies  and  pies  of  all  known  varie¬ 
ties  came  in  succession  upon  the  board,  and  then  followed  the  fruits 
and  the  flummeries,  hailed  with  no  less  acclamation. 

Whether  a  Tliankgiving-dinner  or  any  other  is  a  pleasant  affair,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  state  of  mind  one  is  in  ;  and  this  was  any  thing  but  a 
pleasant  one  to  me.  But  though  the  guests  were  far  from  a  source  of 
enjoyment.  I  dreaded  to  have  them  depart.  I  knew  the  sequel  of  all 
the  seeming  and  the  merry-making.  But  the  fear  had  a  paralyzing  in¬ 
fluence  which  prevented  keener  suffering,  and  I  was  somewhat  fortified 
for  the  storm  which  burst  upon  me  the  moment  we  were  alone.  It  was 
a  torrent  of  rage,  of  opprobrious  epithets  and  withering  accusations, 
which  for  a  moment  made  me  sink  as  if  some  guilty  thing ;  but  this 
was  soon  followed  by  a  proud  defiance,  which  checked  the  tears  and 
stifled  the  sobs,  but  no  word  escaped  me.  I  listened  to  the  end,  and  re¬ 
spectfully  retired. 

How  the  sleigh-ride  passed  oil'  I  never  knew,  nor  how  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  who  came  for  me  at  the  appointed  time.  I  was  condemned  to  a 
week  of  solitude,  during  which  I  did  not  resolve  to  abjure  forbidden 
pleasures  in  future,  but  studied  how  to  plan  deeper  and  more  skilfully 
in  order  to  escape  detection,  and  was  so  successful  that  I  was  hence¬ 
forth  considered  a  much  more  obedient  and  respectful  girl.  How  well 
I  deserved  the  praise  will  appear  hereafter. 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 

Eliza  Farniiam  was  sister  to  a  physician  who  resided 
in  the  western  part  of  tho  sittto  of  New  York,  at  a 
largo  and  flourishing  town  which  boro  the  Grecian 
name  of  Peloponnesus.  She  had  been  placed,  when 
a  lilllo  gitl,  at  a  fashionable  boarding-school,  located 
somewhere  on  the  hanks  of  tho  Hudson,  and  having 
lost  both  Iter  parents  before  she  attained  Iter  fourteenth 
year,  Iter  brother  had  succeeded  to  tho  charge  of  Iter- 
self  and  her  furluno  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  On 
quitting  school  at  tho  ago  of  sixteen,  our  heroine  had 
spent  n  winter  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  nil  invi¬ 
tation  from  the  family  of  Iter  fellow-pupil  and  most 
intimate  friend,  Maria  Copley.  Tltcro  she  beemno 
acquainted  with  Iluraco  Montncute,  n  Bostonian,  of 
lino  appearance,  high  connections,  and  independent 
fortune,  who  devoting  much  of  his  attention  to  public 
nflairs,  was  what  is  called  a  "  rising  young  man." 
Fascinated  by  tho  beauty  of  Eliza  Farniiam,  ho  fell 
immediately  and  desperately  in  love.  Perceiving  that 
he  had  tnado  a  favourable  impression,  ho  became 
eager  to  sccitro  his  conquest,  and  before  his  return 
to  Doston,  lie  addressed  her  and  was  accepted. 

When  Ur.  Farniiam  canto  to  convey  his  sister 
home  (his  lioitso  at  Peloponnesus  was  to  be  Iter  resi¬ 
dence  wltilo  unmarried)  ho  found  Iter  engaged  to 
Ilnrnco  Montncute.  Having  learnt,  on  inquiry,  that 
the  young  gentleman  was,  in  overy  sense  of  the  term, 
an  excellent  match,  Dr.  Farniiam  willingly  gavo  his 
consent,  upon  condition  that  tho  marriage  should  not 
take  placo  till  Eliza  had  reached  tho  age  of  eighteen; 
justly  considering  that,  as  yet,  tltcir  acquaintance  was 
too  short,  mid  tho  lady  too  young.  Montncute  ac¬ 
companied  them  to  their  home,  passed  a  week  at 
Peloponnesus,  and  then  returned  to  Doston,  with  tho 
intention  of  beguiling  the  term  of  probation  by  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  tho  mistress  of  his  heart. 

Dr.  Fnrnhnm  was  n  widower  without  children. 
Ilis  establishment  wns  superintended  by  his  mother, 
n  plain  simple-minded  dame  of  the  old  Bcltool,  and  an 
active  nttd  excellent  Itousc-wife.  After  bringing  homo 
his  sister,  Dr.  Farniiam  was  not  long  in  discovering, 
to  his  grent  disappointment,  (lint  though  her  stylo  of 
dress  wns  elegant,  that  of  her  conversation  wns  very 
much  tho  reverse :  that  in  tho  cultivation  of  a  few 
showy  accomplishments  tho  improvement  of  her  mind 
had  been  entirely  neglected ;  that  she  knew  nothing 
of  any  books  except  tlioso  from  which  slto  had  been 
obliged  to  learn  the  wends  of  sundry  lessons  repeated 
with  the  comprehension  of  a  parrot  and  forgo'ttcn 
tho  next  day.  Her  winter  in  tho  city  had  been  passed 
in  a  very  gay  citcle,  whore  all  her  time  wns  devoted 
to  a  perpetual  round  of  frivolous  company,  (including 
balls  and  crowded  parlies)  and  to  the  adornment  of  Iter 
person.  Her  numerous  deficiencies  as  they  dawned 
upon  tho  observation  of  her  brother  (who  had  a 
quick  perception  of  tho  ridiculous)  sometimes  diverted 
ns  well  ns  grieved  him :  hut  ho  had  a  grent  aversion 
to  lecturing,  ns  lie  called  it ;  and  he  comforted  him. 
self  with  tho  reflection  that  Eliza  was  going  to  bo 


married  to  n  very  accomplished  and  intelligent  young 
ntan,  and  that  it  would  then  bo  her  husband's  business 
to  improvo  her.  In  tho  mean  time,  Dr.  Fnrnhnm 
concluded  that  now  (tint  his  sister  had  left  school, 
and  had  passed  tho  ordeal  of  her  11  coming  out,”  and 
of  a  season  in  New  York,  she  would  insensibly  and 
gradually  improvo  without  any  particular  exertion : 
and  that  at  eighteen  slto  might  probably  arrive  at  a 
tolerable  mediocrity. 

A  few  days  after  tho  dcparltiro  of  her  lover,  Eliza 
Farnhntn,  holding  an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  and 
with  a  vory  unhappy  countenance,  entered  the  apart, 
liicnt  in  which  her  brother  wns  reading,  and  her 
grandmother  scaled  at  her  knitting. 

“  What  is  tho  matter,  Eliza" — said  tho  good  old 
lady — '■  why  do  you  look  so  uncomfortable.  I  sup. 
pose  that  letter  is  from  your  sweetheart ;  so  it  ought 
to  make  you  glad  instead  of  sorry." 

11 1  Itopo  tho  course  of  truo  lovo  continues  to  run 
smoothly" — said  Dr.  Farniiam — “  whatever  Will 
Shnk8pcnro  may  tell  us  to  the  contrary,  with  his 
universal  knowledge  of  every  thing  in  tho  world." 

II  Mr,  Sltakspcaic  had  better  keep  his  information 
to  himself,” — said  Eliza,  pettishly — “  I  know  not 
who  ho  is,  or  wlmt  right  Ito  has  to  bo  mctldljttg  with 
overy  body's  business  and  talking  to  you  about  Horace 
and  mo.  I  hnvo  often  heard  people  repeat  things 
they  had  got  from  hint,  I  don’t  wish  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  I  Itopo  I  shall  never  see  him." 

II I  rather  think  you  never  will" — said  Dr.  Farm 
ham,  laughing.  11  But  is  it  really  possible  you  have 
never  heard  of  Shakspcaro’s  plays?” 

•>  If  I  have,  I  neither  listened  nor  rememltcrcd" — 
replied  Eliza.  «  Wo  never  went  to  tho  theatre  from 
Mrs.  Copley’s,  except  when  operas  were  to  bo  per- 
formed,  and  nono  of  us  had  any  timo  for  reading. 
As  to  Mrs.  Holloway,  you  cannot  supporo  eho  would 
parmit  a  play-book  of  any  sort  to  como  within  tho 
walls  of  her  school,  for  slto  said  plays  wore  still  worse 
than  novels.  All  our  reading  hooks  were  what  she 
called  good  books;  but  wo  were  not  good  enough 
to  lako  any  interest  in  them.  Besides,  when  our 
studies  wero  over,  wo  wero  ton  tired  to  read  any 
thing  at  all.  To  be  sure,  soveral  of  tho  young  Indies 
used  to  bribe  the  servants  to  get  them  fashionable 
novels  from  (ho  circulating  library,  which  they  said 
let  them  into  all  tho  secrets  of  English  high  life,  but 
I  thought  it  too  troublc8omo  a  business  to  read  by 
stealth,  and  to  take  snatches  of  books  at  odd  minutes, 
always  in  fear  of  being  found  out;  so  I  never  tried 
it  at  all.” 

11  Well,  well” — said  Dr.  Fnrnhnm — “  wo  1  need 
no  ghost  to  toll  us  that.'  Tltcro  is  no  need  of  your 
taking  so  much  pains  to  prove  that  you  Itnva  read 
nothing.  Let  us  now  return  to  tho  main  question. 
Why  has  that  letter  discomposed  you?  Horace 
Mantactite  is  well,  I  Itopo?" 

»  Ho  says  nothing  to  tho  contrary.” 

<*  And  faithful,  of  cottrso?" 

•>  Oh !  very  faithful  indeed  I" 

» Nono  of  his  relatives  in  Boston  offered  any 
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objection  when  they  heard  of  his  engagement  to  Miss 
Farnham?" 

“  Oh  !  no  indeed — why  should  they — and  oven  if 
they  had,  he  is  his  own  master,  and  is  not  obliged  to 
ask  any  body’s  leave  for  any  thing.  Ho  has  plenty  of 
money,  and  is  well  ablo  to  do  as  ho  pleases,  and 
marry  as  ho  chooses.” 

"  To  bo  euro  he  is. — But  what  then  ia  the  cause  of 
your  present  annoyanco  ?" 

11  Why  tho  truth  is — Horace  Monlncuto  expects 
me  to  answer  this  letter.” 

“  Well — of  course  he  does, — And  will  it  not  bo  a 
very  delightful  tosk  ?" 

11  Not  so  very." 

"  Why! — I  always  thought  separated  lovers  found 
thoir  only  happiness  in  pouring  out  to  each  other  tho 
effusions  of  their  hearts,  by  means  of  long  and  fre¬ 
quent  epistles — ’Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  somo 
wretch’s  aid' — as  my  friend  Pope  says.” 

”  1  am  not  a  wretch  at  all” — replied  the  young 
lady” — and  os  to  your  friend  Pope,  I  don’t  care  what 
he  says,  and  I  hopo  ho  don’t  visit  hore.” 

"  Ho  does  not  I  nssuro  you" — said  tho  doctor. 
”  But  a  truce  with  all  this  nonsense,  and  oxplain  why 
you  havo  any  reluctanco  to  answer  your  lover’s  epis¬ 
tle." 

11  If  I  anBwor  this  letter" — replied  Eliza — ”  ho  will 
send  anothor  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  I  shall 
havo  to  answer  that.  I  don’t  want  to  encourage  this 
continual  letter-writing,” 

”  But  what  is  your  objection  to  a  correspondence 
with  tho  man  to  whom  you  have  engaged  your  hand, 
and  I  hope  your  heart ;  and  with  whom,  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  period,  you  arc  destined  in  all  probability  to  pass 
the  wliolo  of  your  life?" 

“  Tho  truth  is,  dear  Arlhut” — resumed  Miss  Fam- 
ham — “  I  am  no  great  scratch  at  my  pen — in  short 
I  am  a  poor  scribe." 

“  Two  very  bad  expressions — a  great  scratch  and 
a  poor  scribe.  But  as  boarding-school  girls  seldom 
presumo  to  talk  in  prcscnco  of  their  governesses,  I 
suppose  they  have  no  ono  to  correct  thoir  language, 
and  among  themselves  they  probably  indulge  in  a  sort 
of  conventional  slang.  Yet  tho  four  letters  wo  re¬ 
ceived  during  your  visit  to  New  York,  woro  not  bad : 
only  there  seemed  to  bo  a  great  deal  in  them  that  re¬ 
ferred  ralhor  to  Baltimore, and  was  somewhat  puzzling 
to  your  grandmother  and  myself." 

•‘To  tell  you  the  truth" — said  Eliza,  colouring — 
"  Maria  Copley’s  eldest  sister  Louisa,  was  spending 
tho  winter  with  somo  friends  in  Baltimore,  and  she  is 
rather  clever  at  writing — so  whenever  a  letter  canto 
from  her,  I  borrowed  it  to  read  in  my  own  room,  and 
then  I  took  tho  opportunity  of  copying  it,  and  sending 
it  in  my  own  name  to  you  or  grandma’ — and  per. 
haps  sometimes  I  may  havo  overlooked  Baltimore, 
and  forgotten  to  clmngo  it  into  New  York." 

“  Well ! — if  ever  1  heard  tho  liko !”  exclaimed  tho 
old  lady,  dropping  her  knitting  needles — "Thcnthoso 
lettors  woro  alt  a  cheat." 

“  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Dr.  Farnham, 
seriously — ■•  very  sorry  indeed.  But  still  whilo  you 
wero  at  boarding-school,  wo  received  an  cpiBtlo  from 
you  ovory  two  weeks." 

»  Well,  all  Mrs.  Holloway’s  scholars  wroto  homo 
onco  a  fortnight — but  school  letters  and  real  letters 
are  very  different  things.  Mis.  Holloway's  eldest 
daughter,  Miss  Catherine — (whom  wo  all  hated) — 
atlonded  to  tho  letter-business,  and  told  us  what  to 


say;  and  after  we  had  done,  she  took  them  all  away 
to  correct  at  her  leisure;  and  then  wo  never  saw  them 
ogain,  for  she  scaled  them  and  sent  them  to  tho  post- 
office." 

•>  So  then" — said  tho  doctor — “  this  accounts  for 
your  epistles  generally  giving  tolerable  satisfaction 
when  they  wero  received  at  home. — To  bo  suro  ilioro 
was  no  great  variety  in  them — thoy  always  contained 
tho  same  things — excellent  health,  perfect  happiness, 
praiso  of  Alts.  Holloway,  lovo  for  her  daughters,  and 
want  of  pocket-money." 

>•  Well" — continued  Eliza — “  tho  girls  all  knew  in 
theif  own  minds  that  when  Miss  Cathcrino  got  our 
letters  to  correct,  sho  modo  somo  ono  of  tho  teachers 
re-writo  them  in  a  proper  manner,  with  good  spelling, 
and  tho  stops  all  minded,  and  tho  capitals  placed  right ; 
and  then  as  I  told  you,  they  wero  sent  off  without  our 
seeing  any  moro  of  them." 

11  And  so  you  never  knew  where  tho  faults  were, 
and  what  corrections  wero  made  ?" 

“  Wo  neither  know  nor  cared." 

“  But  had  you  really  no  other  practice  in  tho  art  of 
committing  your  ideas  to  paper?" 

“  Do  you  mean  composition?" 

“  Yes — composition,  then." 

"  Oh !  yes,  indeed — ovory  other  Saturday  wo  wroto 
composition  pieces. — But  tho  subjects  were  always 
Friendship,  and  Benevolence,  and  Gratitude,  and  Mo¬ 
desty,  and  other  such  things  that  we  knew  nothing 
about.  Wo  took  somo  of  our  composition  from  Miss 
Hannah  More’s  Essays.  But  wo  had  on  old  book 
among  ns  called  (ho  Kamblcr,  that  helped  us  greatly, 
though  wo  had  carefully  to  avoid  all  tho  parts  that 
were  the  least  amusing,  or  that  seemed  any  thing 
liko  stories.  And  tho  girls  that  wroto  for  premiums 
generally  copied  out  of  Zimmerman  on  Solitude." 

Is  it  possiblo  that  theso  tricks  were  never  dis¬ 
covered  ?’’ 

“  If  they  wore,  Mrs.  Holloway  and  her  pcoplo 
never  let  on ;  they  pretended  not  to  see,  and  so  saved 
themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Besides,  on  Sa¬ 
turday  every  thing  was  hurried  through  as  soon  as 
possiblo:  it  being  the  chief  day  that  Mrs.  Holloway 
and  her  daughters  had  for  going  to  tho  city,  and 
leaving  cards  at  the  doors  of  their  friends,  ns  they 
called  all  tho  rich  pcoplo  they  knew.” 

"  I  ant  seriously  grieved  to  hear  all  this” — said  Dr. 
Farnham — 11  after  supposing  for  so  many  years  that 
Mrs.  Holloway’s  pupils  wero  receiving  a  flret-rato 
education." 

“  Well — so  we  wero" — replied  Eliza — »  and  that 
is  tho  reason  wo  had  no  timo  for  reading  and  writing. 
Wo  had  our  harps  and  pianos  and  guitars  to  practice, 
and  our  dancing  and  our  theorem  painting  and  our 
poonnh  painting,  and  our  bead-work  and  our  worsted- 
work;  and  worse  than  all,  our  French,  and  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  and  German.” 

"If  you  wero  so  unskilful  at  your  pens,  how  did  you 
manage  to  wrilo  your  exorcises  in  those  languages  ?" 

"  Oh  I  wo  only  pretended  to  writo  our  exorcises — 
Tho  truth  is,  wo  got  them  done  by  ono  of  tho  teach¬ 
ers,  Mademoiselle  Annctto  do  Jaqucsonnc,  whom  tho 
girls  called  Nancy  Jackson.  They  said  sho  was  an 
Englishwoman  that  had  travelled  all  over  Europo  as  a 
countess’s  lady’s  maid,  and  so  picked  up  all  Boris  of 
languages.  She  wroto  our  exercises  for  us;  and  wo 
paid  her  by  now  and  then  tho  gift  of  a  worked  collar, 
or  a  cambric  handkorchief,  or  a  pair  of  whilo  kid 
gloves,  or  a  silk  scatf,  or  somo  such  thing,” 
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"Sul  did  not  the  sameness  of  the  hand-writing  ox- 
cilo  suspicion  ?" 

"Oh  no — school  girls  writo  pretty  nearly  alike; 
and  if  our  language-master  i lid  suspect  tho  truth,  ho 
nover  wasted  his  time  by  making  a  fuss  about  it.” 

"Your  language-master — did  ono  man  teach  all 
thoso  languages!” 

"  Yes — Mr.  Von  Smaller  (ho  was  a  German  baron 
in  his  own  country) — ho  know  all  languages  in  tho 
world,  ono  just  as  well  as  another;  only  that  his 
American,  as  ho  called  it,  wns  not  very  good.” 

"  Is  it  really  possible  that  your  exorcises  were 
written  by  this  Mademoiscllo  Annette,  alias  Nancy 
Jackson?” 

"  To  bo  sure  they  were.  Dut  she  did  not  help  us 
with  our  composition,  for  sho  could  write  nothing 
out  of  her  own  head :  though  sho  was  quite  a  smart 
woman  at  foreign  languages.  Anothor  way  wo  had 
of  obtaining  her  services  was  to  plague  hor  about  Mr. 
Von  Stnatlcr,  and  that  always  put  her  into  such  a  good 
humour  that  sho  would  do  any  thing  wo  asked  her.” 

"  And  is  it  absolutely  true,  Eliza,  that  you  appre¬ 
hend  niiydilliculty  in  composing  an  answer  to  Iloraco 
Monlacutc’s  letter,” 

"  It  is  true  enough.  When  I  am  to  write  about 
any  thing  real,  (bo  it  ever  so  trifling)  I  am  always  at 
a  dead  stand  how  to  word  it,  so  as  to  make  sonso  on 
paper.  And  if  I  have  to  do  it  all  myself,  I  am  puz¬ 
zled  about  tho  spelling,  and  tho  stops,  and  tho  capitals, 
and  how  to  finish  one  sentence  and  begin  anothor. 
It  is  in  vain  to  tell  me  to  try  and  write  just  tho  snmo 
as  I  talk.  When  it  comes  to  tho  pinch  I  can  do  no 
such  thing.  Talking  is  very  different  from  writing : 
at  least  it  is  to  me.  When  I  was  in  New  York,  if 
any  of  my  dresses  did  not  fit  and  required  alteration, 
I  was  obliged,  after  I  had  sent  baok  the  dress  to  the 
mantua.makcr,  who  lived  at  the  world’s  end  (as  they 
all  do)  to  go  all  tho  way  there  myself:  because  when 
I  tried  to  givo  hor  directions  by  writing  a  note,  some¬ 
how  I  could  not  make  out  upon  paper  tho  least  idea 
of  what  I  wanted.  And  worse  titan  all,  when  Miss 
Humdrum  used  to  send  mo  stiff  hard  invitation  notes 
to  her  select  parties  of  the  samo  twelve  stupid  people 
always,  (ovory  ono  of  whom  I  hated)  I  had  to  go, 
because  for  my  lifo  I  could  not  ntanago  to  writo  a 
billet  of  oxcuso  that  would  not  havo  mado  her  throw 
back  her  hands  and  turn  up  the  whites  of  her  oyes, 
and  thank  heaven  that  she  had  been  taught  tho  proper 
use  of  hor  pen." 

"  Yours  is  indeed  a  hard  case” — said  Dr.  Fnrn- 
ham — "  I  grieve  to  find  that  tho  cssontiale  of  your 
education  havo  been  so  totally  neglected,  and  I  tako 
shame  to  myself  for  not  having  more  particularly 
inquired  into  your  progress  as  you  went  along.  I 
can  only  oxcuso  myself  by  saying  that  nearly  my 
wltolo  timo  and  attention  has  for  many  years  been 
dovoted  to  my  professional  duties;  and  that  as  I  found 
you  always  looking  well  when  you  came  homo  at  tho 
the  vacations,  I  concluded  that  if  your  health  did  not 
suffor,  your  studies  could  not  bo  very  hard;  and  that 
in  short,  ns  Mrs.  Holloway's  boarding-school  was 
considered  quito  as  good  as  tho  majority  of  such 
establishments,  I  supposed  that  you  would  turn  out 
quito  as  well  as  tho  generality  of  young  ladies.” 

“  But  denr  Arthur” — resumed  Eliza  Farnham — 
“  all  this  talk  amounts  to  nothing.  Let  us  go  back 
to  tho  main  point.  I  am  in  a  scrape  about  answer¬ 
ing  this  letter  (which  ho  begs  mo  to  do  by  return  of 
post)  and  I  want  you  to  help  mo  out  of  it." 


“  I  hopo" — said  the  doctor — “  you  do  not  wish 
mo  to  send  an  answer  itt  your  name.” 

»  No,  no — not  precisely  that.  But  I  wish  you  to 
writo  a  letter  for  me,  and  I  will  copy  it  exactly, 
spelling  and  all ;  and  my  copy  shall  go,  not  yours," 

"  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man,  to  assist  a 
woman  in  any  such  deception” — said  tho  Doctor, 
essaying  to  look  sternly. 

“  Well  then — what  is  to  become  of  me ;  and  what 
will  Horace  Montaculo  think  on  receiving  no  an¬ 
swer.  If  you  will  not  do  it,  I  must  get  somebody  else 
to  writo  and  say  that  I  have  cut  my  right  thumb,  or 
that  I  havo  a  dreadful  inflammation  in  both  eyes." 

Tho  old  lady  looked  up  from  hor  knitting  in  silent 
horror. 

«  Shocking !" — exclaimed  tho  Doctor — “  has  your 
moral  sense  been  as  little  cultivated  as  your  mental 
powers.  Have  you  no  idea  of  tho  sacred  obligations 
of  truth?" 

"  Let  mo  sec — I  onco  wroto  a  composition  upon 
Truth,  copied  out  of  tho  Rambler.” 

“  Really,  Eliza" — said  tho  Doctor — “  you  mortify 
mo  more  mid  more  every  moment.” 

"  You  had  belter  help  me  out  of  my  difficulty” — 
exclaimed  Eliza,  bursting  into  tears. 

“  Poor  dear” — said  the  old  lady,  in  a  softened 
voice — “  I  declare  if  she  is  not  crying  about  it." 

The  doctor  was  going  to  reply,  when  a  messago 
was  brought,  requesting  him  to  repair  immediately  to 
a  house  at  tho  otlior  cud  of  tho  town,  for  tho  purpose 
of  relieving  a  child  that  had  swallowed  a  button — of 
course  he  departed  instantly. 

"  How  I  pity  that  poor  child's  mother" — said  Mrs. 
Farnlmm.  "  It  is  well  that  such  accidents  have  hap¬ 
pened  bofore ;  and  Arthur  is  very  clever  at  poking 
things  down  pcoplo’s  throats.” 

Eliza  continued  to  sob  and  hold  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes :  and  hor  kind  grandmother  viewed  hor 
with  deep  commiseration,  and  said — "  Dear — dear — 
what  can  I  do  for  you,  poor  thing  ?” 

“Grandma" — cried  Eliza,  suddenly  brightening 
up — “  you  that  havo  lived  so  long  in  tho  world,  and 
havo  had  so  much  experienco  of  the  troubles  and 
difficulties  of  life,  and  tako  such  pleasure  in  making 
young  people  happy— cannot  you  write  a  letter  to 
Horace  Monlacutc,  that  will  bo  fit  for  mo  to  copy, 
and  send  him  as  my  own.  You  know  it  t Bill  bo  my 
own  after  all,  as  the  very  leltor  that  ho  receives  will 
actually  bo  written  by  my  own  hand.  Do  write  one 
for  mo,  dear,  dear  grandmamma.” 

“  Who,  I !" — said  tho  old  lady.  “  Bless  your  heart, 
my  writing  days  aro  over  long  ago.  To  bo  sure,  I 
teas  considered  a  pretty  good  writor  when  a  girl  like 
you :  but  writing  is  like  making  puftf-pasle :  if  you 
don’t  practise  at  it  almost  every  day,  your  hand  gets 
out.  I  novor  writo  any  thing  now  but  receipts,  and 
you  know  I  havo  llireo  long  books  nearly  full  of  them. 
If  a  receipt  was  what  you  wanted,  I  could  easily  supply 
you.” 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  thcro  wore  rccoipts  for 
writing  love-letters" — said  Eliza.  "  How  such  a  book 
would  sell !  But  dear  grandma' — did  you  nevor  write 
a  letter  to  grandpa’?" 

"  I  had  no  occasion — after  we  wore  married  we 
worn  always  together.” 

"  But  before  marriago.  It  is  a  letter  from  a  young 
lady  to  a  young  gentleman,  before  marriage,  that  I 
particularly  want  just  now." 

"  Why  those  aro  lovo-lotters,  mostly." 
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11  To  be  siiro  llioy  ore.  In  plain  terms,  Horace 
Monlnctiie  lias  sent  me,  of  course,  a  love-letter,  and 
expects  an  answer:  and  as  I  cannot  make  such  things 
out  of  my  own  head,  I  want  a  good  ono  to  copy." 

The  old  lady  simpered.  “  Well — sinco  you  aro 
in  such  a  bad  way,  I  do  not  caro  if  I  do  accommo¬ 
date  you  with  one.  My  dear  deceased  Savegood 
Farnhnm,  your  beloved  grandfather,  was  careful  to 
keep  all  tho  letters  I  ever  wrote  to  him,  which  wero 
three :  and  after  his  death  they  came  to  mo  with  the 
rest  of  the  property.  I  had  them  fur  many  years  put 
away  in  my  great  quccn-slitch  pocket-book.  But  I 
lent  one  to  a  chambcimaid  of  ours,  who  was  going 
to  be  married,  (just  like  you,)  and  wanted  it,  just  to 
see  how  love-letters  ought  to  be  written.  Sho  had 
it  about  tho  kitchen,  and  tho  cook,  not  knowing  its 
value,  singed  a  turkey  with  it.  Anothor  of  these 
letters  was  begged  of  mo  by  Mr.  Soizull,  a  nowspaper 
man  that  was  on  a  visit  here  two  or  tlirco  years  ago, 
and  was  so  kind  as  to  say  it  was  too  good  to  bo  lost : 
so  I10  carried  it  away  with  him,  and  I  heard  afterwards 
that  ho  had  it  printed  in  his  newspaper,  only  ha  did 
not  put  the  right  names." 

11  But  tho  third  letter,  grandma’ — tho  third" — 
asked  Eliza,  impatiently. 

11  That's  the  only  ono  that  is  left — I  will  go  and  get 
it  for  you — I  wrote  it  to  tho  dear  deceased  soon  after 
wo  wero  engaged,  wlron  ho  went  down  to  tho  city  on 
business,  and  stayed  (hero  a  wholo  week,  I  remem¬ 
ber  vory  well  that  ho  offered  himself  no  less  than 
olevon  times  boforo  I  consontcd  to  accept  him,  though 
I  intended  it  from  tho  vory  first.  But,  in  tlioso  days, 
young  ladies  were  nut  so  easily  won  as  thoyare  now, 
when  they  jump  at  a  man  tho  moment  ho  asks  them, 
and  sometimes  oven  boforc." 

Mrs.  l'arnham  then  loft  tho  room,  and  soon  re¬ 
lumed  with  tho  great  queen-stitch  pocket-book  in  her 
hand,  from  which  sho  produced  a  letter  carefully  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper.  “  Now,  Eliza" — 
said  tho  old  lady — “  you  aro  to  remember  that  this 
letter  is  not  to  bo  copied  out  and  out,  as  you  did  thoso 
Baltimore  letters,  for  that  would  bo  deception,  and 
deception  is  next  a-kiu  to  lying,  so  you  aro  to  change 
some  of  the  words,  and  preservo  only  tho  meaning." 

Noithcr  Mrs,  l‘'arnhant  nor  Eliza  had  perceived 
that  just  at  this  timo  one  of  tho  servants,  a  black  girl, 
named  Belinda,  had  onlorcd  tho  room.  Sho  had 
brought  a  messago  fro  in' tho  cook,  but  observing  how 
tho  ladies  wero  engaged,  sho  slipped  silently  into  a 
corner,  and  lingered  and  listened.  Mrs.  Farnhnm 
unfolded  the  long-cherishcd  letter,  and  read  aloud  as 
follows : 

“  Poughkeepsie,  July  18th, - , 

11  My  dear  Savegood — I  ombraco  this  opportunity 
of  taking  up  my  pen  to  acquaint  you  that  we  aro  all 
in  good  health  at  this  present  writing,  and  I  hopo 
this  will  find  you  tho  samo.  I  have  nothing  particu¬ 


lar  to  inform  you  of,  except  that  absence  is  generally 
an  affliction  to  all  constant  lovers,  as  I  hopo  we  shall 
bo  till  death  do  us  part.  Tho  timo  seems  very  long 
till  it  shall  fall  to  our  happy  lot  to  meet  again  in  this 
valo  of  tears,  which  I  ltojto  will  bo  next  Tuesday, 
July  tho  23d,  according  to  tho  promiso  you  mndo  in 
our  purling  moments;  but  wo  must  all  look  for  disap¬ 
pointments  in  this  life. 

“  Permit  mo,  my  dear  Savegood,  to  adviso  you  to 
keep  always  in  the  path  of  rectitude,  to  sot  your  faco 
against  ovil  counsellors,  and  to  fly  from  tho  amuse¬ 
ments  and  stage-plays  of  New  York  as  you  would 
from  a  tom  mg  lion  seeking  to  devour  you.  Allow 
mo  to  mention  that  1  think  it  will  be  best  for  you  to 
stay  chiefly  in  solitude,  for  in  my  Itumblo  opinion, 
there  is  nothing  so  good  for  erring  man  ns  tho  exa¬ 
mination  of  his  own  sinful  thoughts.  Alas!  poor 
human  nature ! — What  wretched  worms  we  mortals 
are! 

“  Having  nothing  inoro  of  importance  to  commu¬ 
nicate,  I  now  hasten  to  conclude  this  tedious  epistle, 
hoping  you  will  excuse  all  faults,  and  pardon  my  en¬ 
croaching  so  long  on  your  valuublu  lime  and  patience, 
and  favour  me  with  a  lengthy  answer  by  return  of 
post,  Father  and  mother  join  mo  in  lovo  to  you  and 
all  enquiring  friends,  and  also  sister  Mary  and  sister 
Margaret,  and  Jane,  and  John,  and  likewise  little  Potcr. 
Aunt  Charity  and  undo  Daniel,  also  desiro  to  be  re¬ 
membered  to  you,  and  our  dear  cousins  Samuel  and 
Angelina  send  their  best  respects,  as  well  as 

“  Believe  mo,  yours  sincerely,  (in  haste) 

"  Frances  Dorothea  Powers." 

"Tltcro" — said  tho  old  Indy — “to  bo  suro  it  is 
a  sin  to  praiso  ourselves — but  that  is  a  real  truo  love- 
letter,  written  just  as  love-letters  ought  to  bo  between 
respectable  young  pcoplo  that  aro  engaged.  Of  courso 
you  will  leave  out-fhlhor  and  mother,  nnd  the  children, 
and  aunt  and  undo  and  cousins,  and  put  in  Arthur 
and  mo  instead.  And  you  will  dato  from  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  instead  of  Poughkeepsie.  You  see  thero  is  a 
great  deal  of  good  advice  in  tho  Ictlor,  for  which  no 
doubt  Horace  will  thank  you.  In  tho  roaring-lion 
part  you  can  cliango  New  York  to  Boston,  which  I 
daro  say  is  not  without  its  amusements  and  stage- 
plays  as  well  as  other  cities.  Tho  solitudo  part  means 
you  know,  that  while  lie  is  away  from  home  ho  had 
bettor  stny  chiefly  iit  his  own  room.  However,  ma- 
nago  it  as  you  think  proper,  When  Iloraco  gets  tho 
letter,  I  am  sure  ho  will  never  guess  that  it  was  taken 
from  ono  of  your  grandmother’s." 

Tho  girl,  Belinda,  now  presented  herself,  nnd  de¬ 
livered  her  message  from  Cltloo  tho  cook,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  tho  old  lady  repaired  immediately  to 
the  store-room,  leaving  Belinda  to  follow  her  with 
tho  white  sugar-box  I 

[To  bo  concluded.] 
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Anthony  Trollope,  in  his  new  book  on  Ameri¬ 
ca,  thus  speaks  of  our  school  girls  : — “I  do  not 
know  any  contrast  that  would  be  more  surpris¬ 
ing  to  an  Englishman,  up  to  that  moment  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  matter,  than  that  which  he  would 
find  by  visiting,  first  of  all,  a  free  school  in 
London  and  then  a  free  school  in  New  York. 
.The  female  pupil  at  a  free  school  in  London,  as 
a  rule,  is  either  a  ragged  pauper  or  a  charity 
girl;  if  not  degraded,  at' least  stigmatized  by 
the  badges  and  dress  of  the  charity.  We  Eng¬ 
lishmen  know  well  the  type  of  each,  and  have  a 
fairly  correct  idea  of  tho  amount  of  education 
which  is  imparted  to  them.  We  see  the  result 
afterwards  when  the  same  girls  become  our  ser- 
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vants  and  the  wives  of  our  grooms  and  porters. 
The  female  pupil  at  a  free  school  in  New  York 
is  neither  a  pauper  nor  a  charity  girl.  She  is 
dressed  with  the  utmost  decency.  She  is  per¬ 
fectly  cleanly.  In  speaking  to  her  you  cannot 
in  any  degree  guess  whether  her  father  has  a 
dollar  a  day  or  three  thousand  a  year ;  nor  will 
you  he  able  to  guess  by  the  manner  in  which 
her  associates  treat  her.  As  regards  her  own 
manner  to  you,  it  is  always  the  same  as  though 
her  father  in  all  respects  were  your  equal.” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Tvmcn  TRE.VT3  OF  A  STAGE-COACH. 

October  was  reigning  right  royally,  his 
tl cohorts  all  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold,”  and 
the  woods  were  afiro  with  beauty.  Such  dashes 
of  scarlet,  and  gold,  and  russet,  and  nearly  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  with  glimpses  of 
cloudless  blue  between  the  trees — such  deli¬ 
cious,  perfumed  odors  from  the  dying  leaves 
that  crackled  at  every  foot-step — such  a  delight¬ 
ful  feeling  of  invigoration,  and  strong  desire  to 
be  doing  something,  either  work  or  mischief — 
belong  only  to  the  golden  month,  the  crowning 
beauty  of  the  whole  year. 

Blessed  are  those  who  can  spend  October  in 
the  country;  and  yet  on  this  very  glowing  day, 
this  pearl  from  a  string  that  is  all  too  short,  an 
old  stage-coach  was  rumbling  post  the  crimson- 
fringed  woods,  taking  passengers  to  the  cars 
bound  for  the  bustling  city.  The  stago  had 
started  from  a  primitive  village  in  one  of  the 
New  England  States,  and  had  stopped  first  at 
a  neat,  white  house,  with  green  blinds,  whore 
Miss  Gedge,  a  personage  much  respected  in  the 
village,  ns  the  daughter  of  the  farmer  rector, 
received-  a  few  young  ladies  to  board  and 
educate.  The  young  lady  who  was  escorted  to 
tho  stage,  at  a  very  chilly  hour  for.  an.  October 
morning,  by  her  sorrowing  school-mates,  seemed 
tender-hearted  and  tearful — her  nose  and  eyes 
being  considerably  flushed  in  consequonce. 

Miss  Gedge,  having  bestowed  a  dignified  em¬ 
brace  upon  tho  traveler,  remained  standing 
upon  the  piazza,  tightly  wrapped  in  a  shawl, 
with  a  decidedly  blue  tint  upon  her  visage,  and 
her  hair  drawn  into  a  very  small  knot  behind — 
the  braid  which  added  volume  to  it  later  in  the 
day  lying  undisturbed  in  its  casket  on  the 
dressing-table.  Miss  Gcdgo  was  thin  and  forty ; 
so  she  must  be  excused  for  retreating,  somewhat 
precipitately,  the  moment  tho  stage  Btarted,  to 
seek  the  warm  shelter  of  the  breakfast-room 
fire;  while  tho  pupils  waved  handkerchiefs,  and 
kissed  their  hands  to  their  late  companion  long 
after  she  was  capable  of  appreciating  these 
delicate  attentions. 

The  stage-coach  soon  drew  up  at  a  little 
house,  witli  a  white-washed  fence,  and  roses-  of 


Sharon  on  each  Bide;  and  on  the  stoop  (for  there 
was  H6  piazza,)  were  gathered  a  careworn 
woman,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  two  or 
threo  more  at  her  skirts — a  brawny  titan  in 
Bhirt-sleeve8 — and  an  old  lady,  evidently  the 
heroine  of  the  occasion,  who  was  just  the  kind 
of  old  lady  that  one  would  expect  to  find  amid 
such  surroundings.  A  good-sized  bag,  of  very 
thin,,  straw-liko  material,  that  bulged  out  un¬ 
evenly  in  all  directions,  was  tightly  clasped  in 
her  hands;  and  a  large,  two-covered  basket 
Btood  by  the  gate.  The  small  children  worked 
themselveB  up  to  the  proper  pitch  of  excitement 
as  the  stage  came  in  sight;  and  tho  old  lady  was 
fussy  and  undecided. 

“Take  care  of  yourself,  ma,”  said  the  care¬ 
worn  woman,  with  a  farewell  kiss,  “and  give 
my  love  to  Hannah.” 

“I  will,”  responded  the  old  lady,  os  though 
sho  were  answering  the  question:  “Milt  thou 
have  this  man?”,  etc.,  and  then,  hastily  kissing 
everybody  in  the  wrong  place,  she  clambered 
into  the  vehicle  sideways,  with  the  aid  of  the 
man  in  shirt-sleeves,  and  rolled  rather  unex¬ 
pectedly  upon  the  solitary  occupant — who  had 
drawn  her  green  veil  over  her  face,  and  resigned 
herself  to  the  luxury  of  tears  and  silence.  ■:  • 

“Gracious!”  Baid  the  old  lady,  with  a  long 
breath,  as  though  somebody  had  rolled  on  her, 
“What  docs  possess  ’em  to  make  such  high 
steps,  I  wonder?  Good-by,  Sally — good-by, 
Snm — I  hope  the  buckwheat  ’ll  turn  out  nice. 
You're  ono  of  Miss  Gcdgo’s  scholars,  ain’t  you. 
Miss?” 

The  green  veil  was  put  asido  in  deference  to 
the  old  lady’s  age,  and  disclosed  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  face  in  spite  of  the  reoent  tears.  There 
was  no  regular  beauty  there — it  seemed  to  be 
made  up  of  dimples,  and  smiles,  and  blushes; 
but,  Bomehow  or  other,  it  was  irresistible^..  It 
was  so  evidently  a  face  not  accustomed 'to  be 
stared  at  or  commented  upon,  that  the  lodlcnf 
perfect  freshness  was  delicious;  and  in  powers 
of  captivating,  it  spared  neither  age,  sex,  nor 
condition.  But  its  owner  was  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  of .  all  this,  and  herein  lay  half  the 
chorm. 

“  What,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  are  we  stop- 
pin’  for  now,.  I  wonder  ?”  grumbled  the  ancient 
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lady,  who,  now  that  she  bad  comfortably  cstnb-  ^ 
lishcd  herself,  considered  that  the  stage  bad  ^ 
done  its  legal  amount  of  stopping.  “At  the  $ 

tavern,  too,  I  declaro!”  *  * 

The  usual  amount  of  two-legged  animals,  who  i 
seem  to  live  on  the  piazzas  of  country  taverns,  $ 
were  visible  now;  and  the  bashful  school-girl  J 
interposed  the  screen  of  green  baize  between  i; 
their  unwelcome  stare  4nd  the  face  that  re-  ;• 
minded  one  of  tho  trailing  arbutus.  “Surely,  ^ 
ono  of  those  horrid  loafers  was  not  coming  into «: 
the  stage!  ‘What  should  she  do?  They  all  * 
looked  so  dirty  and  unpleasant  I”  But  no,  they  3 
step  rather  hastily  aside — being  impelled  to  this  j 
movement  by  the  very  decided  bearing  of  the  s 
gentleman  who  emerged  from  the  door,  and  J 
who,  if  the  crowd  had  not  made  room  for  him, 
would  probably  have  walked  through  them,  Poo-  \ 
pie  always  give  way  to  such  characters,  half 
provoked  at  themselves,  all  the  time,  for  doing  ! 
it — but  they  do  it  under  the  impression  that  the  ‘ 
individual  in  question  is  first  cousin  to  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  or  some  other  individual  of  deeds  and 
not  of  words,  who  thinks  less  of  striking  a  man’s 
head  off  than  some  people  would  of  cuffing  his 
ears.  Not  the  Shah  himself  could  have  walked 


more  regally  than  did  the  gentleman  who,  with 
a  handsome  fishing-rod  in  his  hand,  climbed  up 
to  the  top  of  the  battered-looking  vehicle,  that 
soon  resumed  its  dignified  paoe  of  two  miles  an 
hour. 

“I’m  glad  he  didn’t  como  in,”  said  the  old 
lady,  with  a  Bigh  of  relief,  “like  as  not,  he’d 
smoke,  or  do  somethin’  ho  oughtn’t  to;”  while 
the  young  lady,  who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
very  bright  eyes,  and  a  dark  moustache,  under 
a  traveling  “  wido-awake,”  had  rather  a  desire 
to  explore  farther.  For  Miss  Gedgo’s  views  on 
the  subject  of  “gentlemen”  were  decidedly  un¬ 
favorable  to  members  of  that  persuasion;  and 
the  village  of  Ridgeway  afforded  few  opportu¬ 
nities  of  enlarging  one’s  ideas  in  this  respect. 

Tho  school-girl  thought  of  Nett  Flyde,  her 
room-mate  and  particular  friend,  whose  hand¬ 
kerchief  was  the  last  she  had  seen  in  motion  on 
that  eventful  morning;  and  wondered  what  she 
would  say  to  this  specimen  of  the  genus  homo. 
For  Nett  was  a  young  person  of  experience  and 
critical  taste  in  such  matters ;  an  old-fasMonod 
little  body,  who  had  come  from  a  neighboring 
farm  with  a  funny-looking,  blue-painted  bed¬ 
stead,  a  fenthcr-bcd,  and  a  checked,  home- spun 
counterpane — which  primitive  stock  of  goods 
and  chattels  served  to  give  her  the  feeling  of  a 
landed  proprietor.  Nett  had,  besides,  an  inex¬ 
haustible  box  of  home-made  cake,  and  a  wonder¬ 
ful  night-cap. 


This  night-cap  was  tho  amusement  of  the 
school— being  gotten  up  with  a  total  disregard 
to  tho  hemming  of  ruffles — until  the  young  lady's 
very  decided  individuality  came  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  made  both  herself  and  her  night-cap 
respected.  Country  people  are  very  apt  to 
expend  their  surplus  energies  upon  niglit-eaps, 
and  are  rather  shocked  at  the  city  fashion  of 
letting  the  hair  fly;  but  the  first  glimpse  of  Miss 
Flyde’s  shrewd  little  face,  peeping  out  from  a 
perfect  wilderness  of  muslin  ruffles,  bore  so 
strong  a  resemblance  to  that  flower  with  the 
dreadful  name  of  “Dovil-in-the-Bush,”  that, 
were  it  not-  fof  a  wholesome  horror  of  profanity, 
the  soubriquet  would  have  been  at  once  bestowed 
upon  her.' 

Fanny  Nettleton,  in  the  stage-coach,  was  now 
Bmiling  to  herself  at  tho  recollection  of  Nett’s 
first  appearance  in  this  formidable  bead-gear: 
and  then  she  remembered  how  many  delightful 
teUs-u-tetes  they  had  enjoyed  when,  while  Miss 
Gedge  innocently  supposed  tjiat  they  had  “set¬ 
tled  their  brains  for  a  long  winter’s  nap,”  they 
crouched  beside  the  “drum”. that  softened  the 
winter  temperature;  and  Fanny’s  risible3  were 
somewhat  severely  tasked  while  Nett  held  forth 
on  the  merits  and  attractions  of  a  certain 
“Frederick  Augustus,  with  gray  eyes” — which 
Bober-colored  orbs  were  then  employed  in  dig¬ 
ging  up  the  dead  languages  in  a  distant  college; 
and  the  ruffles  on  the  qneer  cap  nodded  an 
accompaniment  to  every  statement. 

Fanny  had  never  mot  a  “Frederick  Augus¬ 
tus” — she  was  not  at  all  a  “missish”  young  lady, 
but  a  charming,  unsophisticated,  seventeen- 
years-old  child  of  nature;  and  these  revelations 
of  her  school-fellow’s  affected  her  very  much  as 
!  fairy  tales  had  done  in  her  younger  days.  She 
j  forgot  tho  stage-coach,  and  the  old  lady,  and 
t  the  yonng  gentleman;  although  he  was  tho  link 
5  that  had  carried  her  back  to  these  pleasant 
j  memories,  and  a  great  many  more  that  floated 
5  rapidly  through  her  mind,  as  she  sat  in  a  corner 
k  of  the  back  seat — the  capacious  old  lady,  with 
lj  her  multitudinous  wrappings,  and  bulging-out 
v  bag,  having  fairly  driven  her  to  the  wall. 

5  She  was  roused  from  her  dreams  by  finding  a 
j;  doughnut,  largo,  greasy,  and  indigestible 
\  looking,  in  most  unexpected  proximity,  to  her 
face;  and  when  she  “respectfully  declined”  tho 
2  proffered  refreshment,  the  old  lady  muttered, 
«»  “Should  hev’  thought  the  air  would  bev1 
|  given  ye  an  appetite — ’spose  you’re  used, 
<  though,  to  livin’  on  slate-pencils  and  sich  like. 

\  “Oh,  no!”  said  the  young  lady,  pleasantly, 
$  “I  am  not  at  all  fond  of  Blnte-pcncils,  but  I  do 


t  not  feel  hungry — I  thank  you.” 
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When  the  old  lady  had  finished  her  doughnut, 
she  put  her  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
screamed  to  the  driver: 

“Now,  Ilirara,  look  sharp !  We’re  jest  cornin’ 
to  Squire  Jones’  hill — mind  you  don't  pass  the 
house  this  time.” , 

Iliram  minded;  and  the  old  lady  was  soon 
deposited,  doughnuts  and  all,  at  the  terminus 
of  her  journey.  Tho  dreamy  school-girl  was 
not  Eorry  to  be  relieved  from  her  voluble  com¬ 
panion;  and,  being  now  comfortably  . in  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  rightful  share  of  tho  back  seat,  she 
began  to  enjoy  the  journey.  JK 

The  vehicle  soon  turned  into  the  woods;  and 
the  delicious,  scented  air  woke  her  from  her 
dreams,  and  sent  her  curls  fluttering  into  her 
eyes.  It  was  happiness,  ecstasy,  that  ride 
through  the  autumn  woods;  and  l\Iiss  Fanny 
had  fairly  forgotten  the  existence  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  on  top  of  the  stage,  when  it  was  sud¬ 
denly  brought  to  her  remembrance  in  a  most 
unexpected  manner. 

Iliram’s  attention  being  somewhat  abstracted 
from  his  mettlesome  steeds,  instead  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  to  run  away,  like  well-con¬ 
ditioned  horses,  they  stupidly  rushed  over  a 
great,  sprawling  tree  that  lay  at  the  side  of  the 
road,  upsetting  the  stage,  and  apparently  bang¬ 
ing  it  to  pieces. 

When  the  gentleman  of  the  fishing-rod  had 
sufficiently  recovered  from  bis  surprise  to  “com¬ 
prehend  the  situation,”  (lio  found'  himself  de¬ 
posited  on  a  heap  of  leaves,  with  a  young  lady 
in  his  .  arms — said  young  lady  having  done  her 
duty,  under  the  circumstances,  and  fainted  away. 


s  ticubir  place;  and,  of  course,  the  more  they 
^thought  about  it,  the  more  fastidious  they  bc- 
Ij  came,  anef.  an  awkward  silence  ensued — until 
tbey  fortunately  remembered  the  shattered  vehi- 
\  clc  and  its  driver. 

i  The  tableau  that  presented  itself,  on  turning 
to  look  at  these  articles,  was  quite  striking. 

>  The  coachman,  wito^a  battered  lmt,  and  sur- 
*  prised  expression  oWcountcnnncc,  was  briskly 
^  rubbing  his  left  knee,  and  anathematizing  tho 
{  horses — who,  evidently  satisfied  with  what  they 
t  had  done,  stood  quietly  before  the  stage,  as 
|  though  they  had  been  sowing  a  few  wild  oats 
f  that  must  be  planted  then  and  there. 

\  “Ain’t  you  a  pretty  couple?”  soliloquized 
$  Iliram,  the  animals  meanwhile  hanging  their 

>  heads  quite  consciously.  “A  nice  little  rumpus 

!  you’ve  kicked  up,  to  be  sure!  At  your  time  of 
life,  too! — sixteen  years  old,  if  you’re  a  day. 

,  Great  old  girls  you  are!” 

J  At  this  allusion  to  their  age,  the  ancient 
J  marcs  seemed  to  bridle  up  in  a  manner  that 
jwas  quite  human;  and  the  two  passengers 
j  could  no  longer  restrain  their  merriment  at  the 
l  driver’s  tirade. 

(  “Guess  you  ain’t  much  hurt,”  said  he,  re¬ 
garding  his  knee  rather  ruefully,  “which  is  a 
I  good  thing  on  the  hull — for  you'll  liev’  to  be 
l  Babes  in  the  Wood  for  quite  a  spell,  for  all  that 
;  /  see  to  tho  contrary.” 

\  “Oh !”  exclaimed  Fanny,  in  dismay,  “won’t 
|  we  be  in  time  then  for  the  cars?” 

;  “Depends  altogether  on.  how  fast  you  ken 
•  wTalk,”  was  the  encouraging  reply.  “Shouldn’t 
;  expect,  though,  that  a  young  gnl  of  your  build 
:  could  make  out  ten  miles  in  two  hours.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

TUB  WOODLAND  WILD. 

“I  hope  you  are  not  hurt?” 

“No — no,  I— believe  not,”  replied  the  damsel, 
hesitatingly,  feeling  rather  injured,  on  tho  whole, 
that  no  bones  were  broken,  not  even  an  ankle 
sprained.  “But  I  am  afraid,”  with  a  very  beau¬ 
tifying  blush,  “that  I  have  crushed  you  by  fall¬ 
en  on  you — I  am  very  sorry.” 

A  smile  gleamed  out  from  the  dark  moustache. 
“I  believe  that  people  are  most  seriously  injured 
when  they  do  not  feel  it;  but  I  cannot  help  im¬ 
agining  that,  were  I  in  the  condition  you  repre¬ 
sent,  I  should  not  be  able  to  stand  quite  so 
firmly.  I  am  very  glad  that  I  prevented  you, 
perhaps,  from  falling  on  something  harder.” 

At  tins  stage  of  the  conversation,  both  became 
rather  at  a  Ios3  for  something  to  say — that  is, 
something  that  should  appear  to  the  other  to  be 
just  the  proper  observation  to  fit  into  that  par¬ 


“What  shall  I  do?”  she  continued,  in  perfect 
despair,  “I  must  get  home  before  night!” 

The  stranger  politely  doffed  his.‘  “wide¬ 
awake,”  which  he  seemed  to  have  restored  to 
its  place  for  that  express  purpose,  and  assured 
Miss  Fanny,  with  all  the  chivalric  deference  of 
a  medieval  knight,  that  her  welfare  and  com¬ 
fort  would  be,  with  him,  matters  of  the  first 
consideration  as' long  as  ho  enjoyed  the  honor 
of  her  society;  that  he  could. pledge  his  word 
as  to  the  certainty  of  her  reaching  New  York 
before  evening,  ns  there  was  a  later  train  than 
that  they  were  to  have  taken;  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  he  was  convinced,  if  not  from  actual 
experience,  at  least  from  hearsay,  that  there 
w'ere  greater  hardships  in  tho  world  than  a  few 
hours’  delay  in  the  nutumn  woods. 

The  young  lady’s  face  brightened;  and,  in 
spite  of  personal  damages  sustained  in  the  fall, 
she  was  a  very  pleasnnt  object  to  look  upon. 
For  it  is  only  heroines  in  novels  who  emerge 
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from  such  accidents  with  a  perfectly  fresh  and  ? 
unruffled  exterior;  and,  if  the  truth  must  bo  < 
told,  the  pretty  school-girl’s  face  was  not  quite  i 
free  from  contact  with  Mother  Earffr,  her  bon-  \ 
net  was  bent  quito  out  of  the  pale  of  dignified  > 
propriety,  and  her  veil  had  slipped  from  her  \ 
bonnet  to  her  neck,  and  was  now  floating  down  l 
her  bock.  But,  greatest  trial  or  all!  her  hoops  > 
wero  mashed  quite  flat;£Bd  she  looked  fullyj 
qualified  to  preach  an  e^ying  discourse  on  < 
female  vanity.  \ 

In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  however,  her  l 
fellow-sufferer  said  to  her  very  plainly,  though  $ 
without  speaking  at  all,  “I  think  you  are  \ 
charming” — and  Miss  Fanny,  who  understood? 
the  dialect  in  which  this  was  uttered,  appro-;, 
ciated  it  accordingly.  i> 

“Allow  me,”  said  the  gentleman,  in  a  bene- ]i 
volent,  elderly  manner,  (he  might  have  been ; 
twenty-five,)  “to  speak  to  you  as  a  father; 
would,  and  advise  you  to  rosign  that,  stone  \ 
seat,  which  is  probably  damp,  and  join  me  in  a- 
search  for  berries,  and  other  nourishing  articles  ^ 
appropriate  to  the  characters  of  Babes  in  the  i 
Wood,  which  role  ‘Hiram’  has  unceremoniously  s 
bestowed  upon  us.”  •  \ 

There  was  something  so  genial,  yet  respectful,  j 
in  his  manner,  that  tho  bashful  school-girl  felt  5 
quite  at  ease  with  him ;  and  the  pleasant  laugh  j 
that  rang  out  on  the  autumn  air  came  from  a  i 
heart  that  felt  no  care  and  feared  no  ill.  j 

“Hiram  ‘guesses  that  he’ll  hev’  to  stump  it] 
to  Jason  Pitcher’s,  two  miles  off,’  ”  said  the  gen-  | 
tlcman,  with  a  faithful  imitation  pf  country  \ 
twang,  “and  perhaps  Jason,  who  is  a  black-  1 
smith,  will  come  and  look  at  our  ark,  and  ] 
seo  if  its  wounds  can  bo  dressed  so  that  it ! 
will  hold  together  for  the  remainder  of  the  • 
journey.”  ; 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  Fanny,  with  a  spring  of: 
delight,  “there  are  some  winter-green  berries!  ■ 
How  beautiful  they  are!”  anti  the  next  moment ; 
she  was  on  her  knees,  gathering  the  gleaming : 
fruit  with  an  eagerness  that  amused  her  com-  j 
panion — while  it  rather  saddened  him  that  his  I 
own  spring-time  of  feeling  was  past.  j 

Winter-green  berries  are  beautiful;  and  so  nro  ] 
the  dark,  glossy  leaves — and  the  rich,  many- I 
shaded  moss  that  grows  close  by — and  the : 
gnarled  roots  of  old  trees — and  the  bright,  Octo-  j 
her  sunshine  that  floods  the  whole  picture — and  ; 
the  glimpses,  through  bare  branches,  of  distant : 
water — and  the  air,  oh!  that  was  indescribable —  j 
it  was  life,  and  strength,  and  happiness;  and; 
the  gentleman  in  the  “wide-awake”  hat  listened  1 
to  tho  tongue  that  seemed  to  havo  been  Bud-  ■ 
denly  loosened,  like  a  fountain,  and  warbled  ■ 


musically  of  all  these  things,  until  he  was  almost 
in  love  with  nature. 

Had  ho  ever  seen  the  winter-green  blossom? 
No,  ho  believed  he  never  had.  It  was  a  lovely, 
little,  creamy  bell,  not  unlike  the  lily  of  the 
valley — and  had  he  ever  noticed  how  bright-red 
berries  were  always  heralded,  by  white  blos¬ 
soms?  He  ransacked  his  small  stock  of  botany, 
but  it  only  produced  strawberry-blossoms;  and, 
fortunately,  they  were  white. 

“And  thar  dogwood-tree,”  continued  Fanny, 
enthusiast icaliy,  “there  is  some  of  it,  now,  just 
over  our  heads;  you  know  what  creamy  blos¬ 
somy  that  h^?*  Chestnuts,  I  declare!”  and  she 
was  off  again. 

The  nutting  expedition  was  so  productive 
that  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously,  to  dine  upon  the  proceeds;  and,  Miss 
Fanny  being  comfortably  established  on  the 
gentleman’s  traveling-shawl,  they  had  quite  a 
primitive  and  cheerful  little  meal.  Of  course, 
they  had  been  ignorant  of  each  other’s  exist¬ 
ence  until  that  very  morning,  but  they  were 
introduced  by  a  master  of  ceremonies  who  sets 
all  stiffness  at  defiance ;  for  it  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  for  two  people  who  have  had  a  sociable 
tumble  from  a  crazy  stage-coach,  and  been 
turned  out  to  pasture  together,  like  a  couple  of 
innocent  quadrupeds,  to  keep  within  the  magic 
circle  of  conventionality.  Such  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  must  progress  more  rapidly  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  one;  and  people  sny  and  do  things,  at  such 
times,  that  they  would  not  say  and  do  at  other 
times. 

“I  do  not  know  what  to  call  you,”  said 
Fanny,  in  some  embarrassment. 

“My  name  is  Norval,”  was  the  reply. 

“  ‘ On  the  Grampian  Hills?’  ”  said  she,  arcldy. 
“I  remember  once  hearing  a  boy  at  school 
‘speak  a  piece,’  and  ho  said,  ‘My  name  is  Nor¬ 
val  on  the  Grampian  Hills,’  in  such  a  way  that 
I  thought  he  had  a  different  name  for  other 
places.” 

“But  my  name  is  really  Norval,”  said  the 
gentleman,  with  a  smile. 

“Is  it?”  exclaimed  Fanny,  “I  am  so  glad— 
I  like  ft  handsome  name.  Mine  is  Fanny,  Fanny 
Nettleton.” 

“Fanny?”  repeated  Mr.  Norval,  reflectively; 
“it  seems  ns  if  any  one  with  that  name  must  be 
a  flirt!” 

“What  is  a  flirt?”  she  inquired,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  ,that  beautifully  striped  and  spotted 
tiger. 

“Pray  God  you  may  never  know  from  expc* 
rience,”  was  the  sad  reply;  as  the  memory  of 
one  who  took  from  him  his  youth,  and  almost 
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his  belief  in  humanity,  darted,  like  a  flame,  } 
across  the  present.  s 

Fanny  felt  it  incumbent  on  her  to  cheer  up  j 
the  youthful  Methuseleh;  and  she  told  him  all  \ 
about  Miss  Gedgc,  and  their  uneventful  school  \ 
life,  until  he  felt  inclined  to  envy  the  safety  jj 
and  freedom  from  temptation  with  which  girls  \ 
Bcem  hedged  about  from  babyhood.  ' 

That  part  of  the  wood  was  beautifully  open,  J 
consisting  of  hills  and  dales  sprinkled  with  tho  j 
thickly-falling  leaves— -and  utterly  silent,  ex-  5 
cept  for  the  voice  of  birds  and  the  rush  of  the  : 
autumn  wind.  Fanny  ran  up  arf  down  the  j 
hills  with  the  elastic  grace  of  a^hild  of  the  i 
forest;  and  Mr.  Norval,  who  had  not  of  late  ! 
been  used  to  this  sort  of  exercise,  followed  her  j 
footsteps  as  well  as  he  was  able.  Once  she  ! 
murmured,  as  if  to  herself:  j 

“And  o’er  tlie  lulls,  and  fur  away  \ 

Beyond  choir  utmost  purple  rim,  ; 

Beyond  tho  night,  across  tho  day,  ; 

i'hroogh  all  tho  world  sho  followed  him.”  ; 

“You  like  Tennyson,  then?”  inquired  her  : 
companion.  j 

“No,”  replied  Fanny,  warmly,  “I  don’t  ‘like’  j 
him — that  is  so  tame!  I  think  that  ‘Sleeping  : 
Palace’  13  one  of  the  most  exquisite  things  I< 
ever  read.  But,  Mr.  Norval,  do  you  know  the  ; 
‘Vision  of  Sir  Lauaful?’  That  is  not  Tcnny-  : 
son's,  you  know,  but  Lowell’s — I  learned  the  j 
whole  poem  last  June.” 

Would  she  repeat  it  for  him?  This  was  just  : 
tho  place;  and  lie  only  remembered  enough  of 
it  to  know  that  it  was  a  perfect  gem. 

“No,”  said  she,  smiling,  “this  is  ‘just  the 
place'  for  ‘Evangeline* — 

'This  is  the  forest  primeval;*  ; 

and  June  is  the  proper  time  for  ‘Sir  Launful’—  : 
but  I  will  repeat  it  for  you,  if  you  really  wish  : 
it.” 

Her  auditor  was  more  amused  than  he  cared 
to  express  by  her  perfect  frankness  and  free-  : 
dom  from  coquetry;  but  that  sweet  young  voice,  ' 
freighted  with  the  treasures  of  Lowell’s  chef  \ 
da'uvrc,  was  a  treat  that  did  not  come  to  a  man 
every  day,  and  ho  lost  not  a  word  or  an  echo. 
When  the  sound  of  the  last  line  had  died  away, 
leaving  a  glittering  tear  in  those  soft  eyes,  tho 
“wide-awake”  was  doffed  again  in  grateful 
acknowledgment;  and  Fanny  was  quite  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  amount  of  pleasure  Bho  had 
unconsciously  conferred. 

“Now,”  said  Mr,  Norval,  whb  seemed  to  be 
endowed  with  a  great  deal  of  practical  good 
sense,  “ns  the  sum  of  our  present  intentions  is 
to  get  to  New' York,  and  not  to. spend  the  day  : 
in  the  woods,  I  propose,  that  you,  lady  fair,  • 


allow  yourself  to  be  conducted  back  to  the  road¬ 
side,  to  inquire  into  matters  and  things  in  that 
region;  that,  if  Hiram  and  his  friend,  Jason 
Titcher,  are  not  visible,  I  arrange  you  a  seat 
in  tho  broken  ark,  and  then  go  in  search  of  a 
wagon  and  tenm  to  convey  us  to  the  cars. 
But,”  he  addcd,  laughingly,  “as  I  may  bo  de¬ 
voured  by  wild  animals,  or  murdered  for  the 
sake  of  my  watch  4hd  pocket-book,  I  would 
advise  you  to  take  whatever  vehicle  first  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  ns  there  is  none  too  much  time  to 
secure  the  four  o’clock  train.  I  will  be  as  quick 
as  possible,  and  strike  into  the  woods  again,  for 
I  thought  I  snw  a  hamlet  in  the  distance.  Au 
revoir — I  have  great  confidence  in  Hiram’s  slow¬ 
ness.” 

His  adieu  was  as  deferential  as  to  a  princess; 
and  Fanny  experienced  a  decidedly  regretful 
sensation  as  his  coat-skirts  disappeared  among 
the  trees.  She  was  too  childlike  to  “fall  in 
love”  on  so  short  a  notice;  but  it  was  very 
lonely  then  in  the  woods,  and  nlmoBt  any  com¬ 
panion  would  have  been  acceptable. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  since  she  had  stood  on 
Miss  Gcdgc’s  piazza,  saying,  “Good-by”— and 
yet  it  was  only  that  very  morning.  Then  she 
wondered  if  Cornelia  would  be  glad  to  seo  her, 
and  if  she  would  send  tho  carriage  to  the  depot; 
but  of  course  she  would,  for  wasn’t  she  her  own 
sister?  How  grand  and  Etately  Cornelia  was! 
so  beautiful,  too!  She  wondered  if  elie  would 
call  her  “a  little  country  bumpkin,”  as  she  did 
the  last  time  she  saw  her? 

This  same  “Cornelia,”  Mrs.  Henry  Chalmers, 
was  the  eldest  sister  of  a  family  of  two  girls, 
who  were  left  with  scarcely  any  relative  in  the 
world  but  a  fashionablo  maiden  aunt,  who  im¬ 
mediately  sent  Cornelia,  who  was  of  an  under¬ 
standing  age,  to  Madame  Crepnnd’s  school,  to 
learn  to  use  the  ammunition  with  which  nature 
had  provided  her  to  re-establish  the  fortunes  of 
her  family.  Cornelia  profited  so  well  by  the 
instructions  she  received,  that  when  at  tho  ago 
of  “sweet  sixteen,”  while  walking  in  the  loi^ 
procession  that  issued  diurnally  from  Madame 
Crepand’s  door,  a  susceptible  young  gentleman 
on  the  opposite  side  waved  his  handkerchief  at 
pretty  Miss  Nettlcton — and  she,  after  tho  man¬ 
ner  of  school-girls  generally,  returned  the  wav¬ 
ing  with  spirit.  Remembering  the  directions  of 
aunt  Sernphina,  however,  she  thought  to  her¬ 
self:  “I  will  find  out  all  about  him,  and  if  he 
is  not  a  good  match,  I  need  not  wave  again.  I 
hope  he  is,  though,”  whimpered  a  littlo  bit  of 
nature  that  hod  escaped  smothering,  “for  he  is 
so  handsome!” 

The  young  man  with  the  peace  flag  proved 
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to  be  an  excellent  match — “unexceptionable,” 
aunt  Scraphina  said;  and  as  he  was  very  much 
in  love,  and  his  own  master,  the  fair  Cornelia 
found  herself  suddenly  promoted  from  a  merino 
dress  and  linen  collar  to  the  dignity  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  trousseau ,  with  Bilks  and  laces  rtd  infinitum. 
“To  be  sure,  the  child  too*  young,”  Miss  Sera- 
phina  observed  to  a  confidential  friend,  “and 
Henry  not  much  better,  only  twenty-one;  but 
he  was  such  a  desirable  match  that  she  really 
couldn’t  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  him  by 
waiting.  They  were  very  much  in  love,  poor 
things!  (as though  thoy  had  the  whooping-cough, 
or  scarlet-fever,)  and,  on  the  whole,  these  early 
marriages  wore  generally  the  happiest.” 

Fanny  was  not  much  acquainted  with  her 
sister — having  been  tearfully  appropriated,  in 
early  childhood,  by  Miss  Gedgo,  as  her  lawful 
property,  on  account  of  a  long-standiog  friend¬ 
ship  with  Fanny’s  mother;  and  Miss  Seraphina 
was  not  sorry  to  he  relieved  of  one  of  “poor 
William’s  cherubs,”  as  she  termed  them ;  adding 
that  she  was  willing  to  deny  herself  for  dear 
little  Fanny’s  sake,  whom  she  know  that  esti¬ 
mable  Miss  Gedge  would  train  up  to  be  &  useful 
Christian  gentlewoman — a  class,  she  was  sorry 
to  say,  (with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head) 
that  was  becoming  more  raro  evory  day. 

From  all  this  “prunes  and  prism”  it  was 
Fanny’s  good  fortune  to  be  delivered;  and  there 
was  scarcely  more  in  common  between  her  and 
her  relatives,  than  there  is  between  an  intelli¬ 
gent  young  savage  and  the  victim  of  too  much 
civilization. 

While  the  young  lady  sat  thinking  of  all  these 
things,  a  wagon,  with  two  men  in  it,  came  in 
sight,  and  soon  drew  up  besido  the  old  stage. 

“This  is  the  lady,”  said  Hiram,  after  the 
manner  of  men  who  explain  panoramas,  “and 
these  are  the  horses,  and  this  is  the  pesky  old 
stage.  What  do  you  think,  Jase?” 

The  blacksmith,  who  was  a  Jack  Bunsby  sort 
f  man,  scratched  his  head  reflectively,  with 
is  eyes  on  Fanny.  “Young  woman  wants  to 
get  to  her  own  folks  afore  night?” 

“I  must  get  to  New  York  this  afternoon!” 
cried  Fanny,  excitedly,  “and  I’ll  pay  you  any¬ 
thing,  if  you'll  only  take  mo  to  the  cars.” 

Mr.  Pitcher  did  not  look  at  all  moved,  but 
kicked  the  stage  a  little  here  and  there,  and 
then  began  to  harness  the  horses  to  the  wagon 
he  had  brought.  His  ono  horse  he  mounted 
himself,  and,  addressing  no  one  in  particular, 
said,  “You’ll  hev’  to  look  sharp  artcr  the  four 
o’clock  train,”  and  gallopod  off  homeward. 

Hiram’s  face  seemed  to  sny,  “  There's  a  man 
worth  knowing,”  but  immediately  his  expres- : 


sion  changed  to  ono  of  surprise,  ns  he  inquired, 
“Where’s  the  young  gent?” 

“I  do  not  know,”  replied  Fanny,  perfectly 
bowildered  by  hia  non-appearance.  “lie  said 
that  he  would  go  to  the  nearest  village,  and  try 
to  get  a  conveyance  to  take  us  to  the  cars,  as 
he  was  afraid  we  should  be  late.” 

“Which  way  did  he  go?”  continued  the 
driver. 

Fanny  pointed,  as  well  as  she  could  remem¬ 
ber,  to  the  spot  of  his  disappearance ;  and  Iliram, 
with  a  sort  of  chuckle,  remarked, 

“I’ve  kntoed  them  woods,  man  and  boy, 
well-nigh  thirty  year — and  they’re  jest  as  tricky 
as  some  human  critters.  You  think  they’re  all 
clear,  and  fair,  and  open,  but  they  ain't;  and 
like  ns  not  he’s  lost,  like  the  great  goat  ho  is, 
for  not  sittin’  here  and  waitin’,  like  a  reason¬ 
able  bein’,  instead  of  pokin’  off  on  his  own 
hook.  Horse  and  wagon,  indeed!  Muck  horse 
:  and  wagon  he'll  git  to-night,  I  guess !” 

“  What  can  we  do?”  asked  Fanny,  in  distress 
for  an  unfortunate  fellow-creature.  “  It  will  not 
do  to  go  off  and  leave  him,  you  know !” 

“Woken  do  ono  of  two  things,”  rejoined  the 
driver,  coolly,  “we  ken  go  galivantin’  round  the 
woods  all  tlio  afternoon — always  in  the  wrong 
place,  of  course — to  hunt  him  lip,  and  wait  for 
the  mornin’  train,  and  then  go  without  him:  or 
we  ken  give  tho  horses  their  heads  and  let  ’em 
put  for  the  cars,  like  sensible  folks  that  ain’t  got 
no  time  for  nonsense.” 

“Go  on,  then,”  said  Fanny,  faintly,  feeling 
all  the  time  that  it  was  rather  ungrateful;  and 
on  they  went. 

They  just  caught  the  cars:  and  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  relief  that  the  young  traveler  beheld 
the  spires  of  tho  great  city  at  twilight.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  carriage,  as  that  had  been 
sent  to  meet  the  other  train,  and  then  they  gave 
her  up  for  the  day;  so  Fanny  was  obliged  to 
make  her  way  up  to  the  Fifth  avenue  palace  in 
an  omnibus. 

Cornelia  was  astonished,  and  rather  disposed 
to  censure ;  but  when  she  heard  the  day’s  adven¬ 
tures,  she  was  almost  frightened 

“Bo  very  careful,”  said  she,  impressively, 
“about  recognizing  that  man,  if  you  ever  meet 
him  again — for  one  never  knows  what  men, 
whom  one  meets  under  such  circumstances,  will 
turn  out.  There  was  Mary  Cladgely,  who  be¬ 
came  quite  fascinated  with  a  man  whom  she 
met  in  the  couhtry,  in  some  queer  way  or  other; 
and  the  first  time  bIio  went  out,  after  she 
returned  to  the  city,  there  was  the  Adonis, 
standing  behind  a  counter  ht  Stewart’s!  I 
should  die  of  mortification  if  you  got  into  such 
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a  Bcrape,  Fanny.  It  is  a  regular  flirtation, 
though,”  she  continued,  with  a  natural,  womanly 
interest.  “What  became  of  the  hero?” 

“I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea,”  replied  the 
bewildered  heroine  of  “a  regular  flirtation;” 
and  Sirs.  Chalmers  was  very  much  amused  at 
the  account  of  his  disappearance. 

“I  only  hope  ho  won’t  turn  up  again,”  she 
observed,  reflecting  how  extremely  dangerous 
ho  would  be  with  all  that  background  of  poetry, 
hovels,  and  mystery;  and  Fanny,  feeling  herself 
suddenly  endowed  with  some  importance,  wrote 
Nett  Hyde  a  graphic  account  ofrher  “regular 
flirtation.” 

If  sho  had  only  known,  though,  at  the  time, 
what  it  was,  she  said,  she  might  have  acquitted 
herself  better. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  PATRIOTIC  PERFORMANCE. 

“  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night,”  to 
which  the  moon  graciou  'y  lent  her  illumina¬ 
tion;  an  important  item  when,  a3  in  this  case, 
the  scene  is  in  the  country,  and  many  of  the 
guests  have  an  hour’s  drive  or  two  before  them 
when  the  festivities  are  over. 

The  Hylapcr  Mansion  was  indefinitely  situ¬ 
ated  “on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,”  and  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  in  point  of  size  and 
accommodations,  for  almost  any  description  of 
merry-making. 

Plenty  of  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  plenty 
of  piazza,  wide  halls  and  stair-cases,  spacious 
grounds,  graveled  walks  and  rustic  scats  left 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Mrs.  Hylapcr  was  a  lady  who  lived  for  society, 
and  whom  society  treated  very  graciously  in 
return.  She  was  smiling,  talkative,  and  cheer¬ 
ful  to  the  last  degree;  always  richly-dressed, 
and  with  no  apparent  purpose  in  life  but  that 
of  giving  pleasure  to  others.  She  had  been  a 
widow,  with  one  son,  when  she  married  Mr. 
Hylapcr — a  heavy,  respectable  kind  of  a  man, 
who  was  installed  in  the  comfortable  mansion 
aforesaid,  where  he  wandered  about  at  his 
wife’s  parties,  rather  bewildered  at  things  gene¬ 
rally — and  disposed,  when  he  accosted  ladies,  to 
select  the  youngest  and  prettiest  as  the  objects 
of  his  attentions. 

Every  one  spoke  respectfully  of  Mr.  Hylaper’s 
wealth,  and  Mr.  Hylaper’s  business  talent;  he 
was  largo  and  stout,  and  dignified-looking;  not  j 
at  all  given  to  trifling — in.  short,  one  of  those 
solid,  much  looked-up-to  men,  of  whom  one  sud-  j 
denly  hears  something  dreadful,  that  blasts  the  : 
whole  fair-seeming  of  a  life-time  of  outward: 
respectability.  i 


£  Mrs.  Hylapcr  reveled  in  excitement,  and 
s  mixed  up  charity,  worldlincss,  religion,  and 
\  dissipation  in  a  manner  that  was  perfectly  start- 
5  ling;  she  seized  every  occasion,  every  “move- 
S  ment”  whatever,  and  turned  it  to  advantage, 
i  “This  dreadful  war” — although  bewailed,  with 

*  plump,  jeweled  hands  uplifted,  and  eyes  rolled 
j  skyward,  as  though  beseeching  the  enemy  to 
t  return  to  their  senses,  nnd^  cease  harrowing  her 
|  susceptibilities — was,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent 
;  thing  for  her.  In  the  beginning,  Mrs.  Hylaper, 

:  in  spite  of  rather  more  than  the  average  pro- 
|  portion  of  flesh,  seemed  to  consider  it  to  be  for 
;  the  good  of  her  country  that  she  should  keep  in 
j  perpetual  motion ;  and  one  would  almost  sup- 

i  pose,  to  hear  her  hold  forth  on  the  subject,  that 

•  “the  chivalry”  had  turned  out  for  the  express 
|  purpose  of  doing  battle  with  her,  A  flag,  that 
'  threw  all  other  flags  into  the  shade,  floated 

:  from  the  turret  of  Mr.  Hylaper’s  residence — 
boxes  upon  boxes  of  eatable,  wearable,  and 
readable  articles,  were  shipped  thence  to  the 
army — all  sorts  of  societies  met  there  to  work 
for  the  soldiers,  and  an  admiring  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  public  raised  Mrs.  Hylaper  to  a  pedestal, 
side-by-side  with  the  women  of  the  Revolution. 

This  was  very  gratifying  indeed;  but  Mrs. 
Hylaper,  like  Mrs.  Joe  Gargcry,  bad  “a  master 
mind,”  that  exercised  itself  in  continually  de¬ 
vising  something  new  nnd  newer  yet;  and  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  lesser  lilterati ,  who  fre¬ 
quently  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  her  generous 
establishment,  an  entertainment  was  arranged 
that  combined  patriotism,  taste,  beauty,  magni¬ 
ficence,  and  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  good  action 
all  in  one.  The  proceeds  of  this  were  to  be 
devoted  to  the  f‘sick  and  wounded  soldiers,” 
and  tickets  had  been  sold  at  a  good  price  to 
those  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  them;  so  that 
Mrs.  Hylaper’s  parlors  were  filled  with  a  well- 
to-do  and  appreciative  audience — while  groups 
of  admiring  country  people  gazed  from  tho 
lawn,  nnd  gave  vent  to  their  enthusiasm  in  tho 
most  delightful  and  unsophisticated  manner. 

In  an  upper  room  of  the  brilliantly-lighted 
mansion,  a  young  girl  stood  before  a  handsome 
mirror,  arraying  herself  with  great  care  and 
deliberation,  as  though  she  felt  the  importance 
of  her  task  and  respected  it.  This  young  per¬ 
son  was  attired  in  a  robe  of  azure  velvet,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  gold  stars,  and  falling  behind  in 
a  long  train,  and  opening  in  front  to  display  a 
rich  petticoat  of  crimson  satin,  striped  horizon¬ 
tally  with  white.  The  open  neck  was  filled 
with  a  stomacher  of  point  lace,  and  neck  and 
sleeves  were  trimmed  with  ermine  fur.  Amass 
of  rich  brown  ringlets  were  gathered  at  the  back 
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of  the  head,  and  a  flashing  tiara,  composed  of 
graduated  stars,  completed  this  singular  attire. 

The  young  lady  appeared  to  bo  satisfied  with 
herself;  and  as  the  door  opened,  and  she  turned 
to  greet  the  intruder,  such  a  charming,  full- 
length  picture  wn3  presented  as  would  excuse 
almost  any  amount  of  vanity.  The  face  was  so 
fair  and  youthful,  and  the  expression  so  joyons, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  reconcilo  it  with  three 
seasons  of  fashionablo  society.  It  was  better 
suited  to  the  school-girl  of  three  years  ago ;  for 
Fanny  Nettleton  had  not  seemed  to  change  in 
that  time,  except  to  grow  prettier.  Outwardly, 
at  least;  for  as  some  half-dozen  disappointed 
ones  spoke  of  her  as  “a  sad  flirt/’  there  must 
have  been  some  foundation  for  tbo  charge.  It 
is  sad  to  think  of  the  guileless  little  heroine  of 
that  day  in  the  autumn  woods  thus  transformed; 
but  three  years  of  constant  polishing  and  harden¬ 
ing  must  leave  their  traces. 

Mrs.  Ilylaper  was  a  Saratoga  acquaintance, 
who  had  happened  upon  Fanny  the  preceding 
summer;  and,  always  on  the  alert  for  attrac¬ 
tions,  that  sagacious  lady  had  extorted  from 
Mrs.  Chalmers  the  promise  that  Fanny  should 
spend  the  month  of  September  with  her.  Mrs. 
Hylaper  was  all  smiles  and  graciousness,  and 
“dear  Fanny’d”  her  charming  guest  morning, 
noon,  and  night;  while,  inwardly,  she  sacrificed 
to  the  propitious  Fates  who  had  kindly  removed 
her  son  from  so  dangerous  a  neighborhood. 

Looking  at  the  girl  now,  with  her  natural ' 
charms  heightened  by  an  unusual  and  most  be-  ; 
coming  style  of  dress,  Mrs.  Hylaper  felt  more 
than  ever  grateful;  hut,  surveying  the  graceful 
figure  with  pretended  criticism,  she  exclaimed, 

“Perfect  !  Ravishing!  The  Empire  State  will, 
ns  usual,  bear  off  the  palm.”  Then  producing 
a  rich  scarf  of  red,  white,  and  blue — on  the 
white  stripe  of  winch  was  embroidered  in  gold 
the  name  of  “New  York”— she  tied  it  over 
Fanny’s  left  shoulder,  and  the  dress  was  com¬ 
plete. 

Very  majestic  was  the  step  with  which  the 
Empire  State  walked  the  length  of  the  room  for 
inspection;  and,  as  Mrs.  Hylaper  declared,  she 
looked  “every  inch  a  queen.”  A  silk  flag  of 
stripes  and  stars  was  carried  in  the  right  hand; 
and  a  more  charming  personation  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive. 

Mrs.  Hylaper,  herself,  was  attired  as  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty — as  nearly  in’keeping  with 
the  portraits  of  that  celebrated  female  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  allow ;  but  as  that  lady’s 
usual  attire  is  little  more  than  a  skirt  of  the 
kind  now  termed  “lanky,”  her  representative; 
had  improved  matters  by  wearing  the  shield,  : 


in  rich  satin,  across  her  bosom,  and  indulging 
in  an  unorthodox  fullness  of  skirt.  No  one, 
though,  seeing  the  shield,  and  the  golden  eoro- 
‘  net,  on  which  was  enameled,  in  large  letters, 
the  word  that  roused  our  forefathers’  blood  in 
■  days ‘of  yore,  could  mistake  the  character  in- 
>  tended. 

!  The  mistress  of  ceremonies  collected  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States  from  various  apartments,  in  groups 
of  twos  and  threes,  or  more,  and  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  constellation  they  formed;  each  being 
attired  in  what  had  been  decided,  in  solemn 
k  conclave,  to  bo  the  stylo  most  in  keeping  with 
the  State  represented — only  wearing  in  common 
the  scarf  over  the  loft  shoulder  containing  the 
embroidered  name. 

Virginia,  the  Old  Dominion,  and  the  mother 
of  Presidents,  was  dressed  in  a  black  velvet 
robe  of  Revolutionary  make — rich,  old  lace 
around  the  square  neck  and  half-short  sleeves, 
hair  done  up  high  and  powdered,  and  jewels 
flashing  on  arms  and  bosom.  The  pretty  bru¬ 
nette,  who  took  this  character,  was  pronounced 
to  be  a  fresh,  young  portrait  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Washington. 

California  wore  a  dress  of  amber  satin,  with 
heavy  gold  links  on  the  round,  bare  arms,  gold 
powder  glittering  in  her  dusky  hair,  and  a  pair 
of  gold  ear-hoops  that  would  have  set  the 
colored  stewardess  of  a  steamboat  crazy  with 
envy.  Mrs.  Hylaper  had  taken  care  that  every 
character  should  be  made  effective,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  prided  herself  upon  the  saucy  nose 
that  had  drawn  upon  its  owner  the  role  of 
South  Carolina. 

"When  the  curtain  drew  up,  and  discovered 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  flanked  on  either  side 
by  her  handmaids — Truth  and  Justice — and,  ex¬ 
tending  in  two  lines  to  the  right  and  left,  the 
fair  representatives  of  all  the  Sovereign  States, 

!  there  was  much  applause  from  nicely-gloved 
i  hands,  and  various  names  were  spelled  off  the 
5  scarfs  by  the  county  audience  outside.  Mrs. 
Hylaper  would  not  have  these  worthies  dis¬ 
persed,  for  that  would  have  been  an  unpopular 
proceeding;  and  she  always  looked  carefully  to 
results  of  this  nature. 

When  order  was  restored,  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  made  a  poetical  harangue  to  her  thirty- 
four  children;  and  then  all  sang  the  “Star 
Spangled  Banner,”  which  the  audience  took 
standing — joining  in  the  chorus  with  praise¬ 
worthy  enthusiasm;  while  from  outside,  there 
was  a  mingling  of  gruff  voices,  and  some  more 
silvery  tones,  whose  only  public  field  of  exer¬ 
cise  was  the  village  choir. 

This  duty  OYcr,  they  proceeded  with  the 
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business  of  the  evening;  nnd  the  various  Slates 
in  succession  defiled  before  the  goddess,  each 
making  an  obeisance,  nnd  delivering  an  appro¬ 
priate  address  in  unexceptionable  verses. 

A  deep  blush  flitted  over  the  face  of  the  fair 
Empire  State,  as,  with  her  sweeping  train,  borne 
gracefully  by  two  little  fairies  in  white,  she 
advanced  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  delivered 
the  longest  speech  that  had  yet  been  recited, 
in  the  course  .of  which  she  very  prettily  re¬ 
minded  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  of  her  own 
wealth  nnd  importance — observing  that,  as  no 
prouder,  so  no  more  faithful  subject  paid  her 
allegiance — and  concluding  with  a  prayer  that 
her  own  prosperity  might  depend  on  her  loyalty 
to  her  sovereign.  The  regal  air  and  proud 
Humility  were  irresistible;  and  when  she  grace¬ 
fully  dropped  on  one  knee  before  the  goddess, 
and  bowed  the  bright  head,  with  its  glittering 
tiara,  “in  homage  due,”  “the  house”  could 
contain  itself  no  longer — but  broke  forth  into 
such  peals  of  applause,  that  the  goddess  whis¬ 
pered,  under  its  cover, 

“Fanny,  you  are  a  perfect  little  enchantress! 
You  must  repeat  your  speech,  iny  dear — the 
public  demand  it.”  And  Fanny  rose  to  her  feet, 
with  a  deepened  color,  and  began  again. 

Her  eyes,  by  some  magnetic  attraction,  wan¬ 
dered  to  the  far  end  of  the  room;  and  there 
they  came  in  contact  with  another  pair  of  eyes 
that  had  a  -wondrous  gift  of  staring;  and,  look 
riicrc  she  would,  Fanny  was  conscious  of  the 
steady  gnzo  of  thoso  persevering  orbs.  They’ 
belonged  to  a  quiet-looking  individual,  in  mili¬ 
tary  undress,  with  a  sun-burnt,  closely-shaven 
visage,  and  his  arm  in  a  sling,  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  apart  in  a  corner,  and  seemed  very  much 
engrossed  by  the  performance. 

Fanny  felt  bewildered,  she  knew  not.  why, 
and  thoso  dark  eyes  quite  unsettled  her  self- 
possession — until  there  was  a  visible  tremblo 
in  her  voice,  and  she  was  inexpressibly  thank¬ 
ful  when  her  speech  was  ended.  She  wa3  evi¬ 
dently  the  favorite  of  the  audience,  nnd  admiring  ; 
words  and  looks  followed  her  into  the  compara¬ 
tive  retirement  on  one  side  of  the  stage. 

Some  of  the  speeches  were  facetious,  and 
some  were  sentimental;  some  of  tho  performers 
were  bold,  and  others  were  frightened;  but,  on 
the  whole,  every  one  admitted  that  it  passed  off 
very  well — though  none  of  them  equaled  the 
Empire  State.  South  Carolina  soceded,  and 
was  saucy — abundantly  fulfilling  tho  promise 
of  her  nose;  Massachusetts  quarreled  with  her 
and  waxed  furious;  New  York  prettily  inter¬ 
fered  with  regal  authority;  and,  in  the  words  of 
the  crowd  outside,  there  was  “a  grand  to-do.” 


Virginia  was  majestically  floating  off,  when 
all  hands  joined  in  singing  something  about  the 
grave  of  Washington;  to  which  the  Old  Dominion 
listened  politely,  and  went  just  the  same.  Some¬ 
thing  was  fired  off,  and  Fort  Sumter  fell;  the 
poor,  distracted  goddess  called  for  war,  and  a 
ferocious  figure,  armed  cap-a-pie  in  tin  armor, 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  evidently  excited 
more  amusement  than  terror;  for  the  audience 
laughed,  and  applauded,  and  said,  “Pretty  good 
for  Clarendon  Lamb!”  And  Clarendon  Lamb 
came  out  afterward,  without  the  armor,  and 
sang  a  bugle-like  song,  of  which  the  refrain 
was:  “Liberty,  or  Death!”  which  he  whispered 
gently,  as  though  afraid  of  disturbing  some  one. 

lie  was  a  very  mcek-looking  youth,  indeed, 
and  did  not  seem  capable  of  anything  so  deci¬ 
ded  as  either  Liberty,  or  Death;  but  one  of  the 
audience  chose  to  take  it  literally,  and  com¬ 
mented,  with  a  disparaging  glance  at  the  god¬ 
dess,  “Death,  by  all  means!”  This  was  rather 
ungrateful,  while  enjoying  her  hospitality;  but 
people  will  do  such  things. 

Tho  drama,  or  tragedy,  or  whatever  it  was, 
finished  by  everything  coming  right  again;  and 
then  overybody  sang  “Hail  Columbia,”  and  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  dancing-room. 

All  but  Mrs.  Hylaper;  and  she  pounced  on 
the  quiet  individual  in  the  corner,  and  gasped, 
rather  than  said, 

“Archibald!  Where,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  wonderful,  have  you  come  from  ?” 

“From  camp,”  was  the  smiling  reply.  “I  got 
a  scratch  at  Antietam,  and  am  at  home  on  a 
furlough;  but,  mother,  you  do  not  seem  par¬ 
ticularly  glad  to  see  me.  Or  is  your  mind  pre¬ 
occupied  by  the  business  of  the  evening?” 

“It  is  so  unexpected,”  she  murmured,  giving 
him  what  he  felt  to  be  a  sort  of  duty  kiss;  “but 
come  and  be  introduced  to  somebody,  if  you  are 
not  too  tired.  Does  your  arm  pain  you  much?” 

“No,  not  much,”  ho  replied,  coldly;  and  this 
was  his  welcome  home. 

That  azure  velvet  dress  was  closely  sur¬ 
rounded  all  the  evening;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  last  enrriage  had  driven  off  that  Mrs.  Hyla¬ 
per  said,  with  a  groan, 

“Oh!  Fanny,  this  is  my  Bon,  Archibald  La- 
throp;  Archibald,  Mias  Nettleton.” 

“I  am  not  ‘Miss  Nettleton/  to-night,”  said 
Fanny,  laughing,  “I  am  the  Empire  State;  nnd 
until  I  get  rid  of  these  heavy  robes,  I  shall  not 
feel  like  myself.  So,  good-night,”  and  she 
glided  up  the  stair-case. 

“That  is  a  dangerous  girl,”  said  Mrs.  Ilylaper, 
impressively,  shaking  her  head  at  Fanny  in  the 
,  distance.  .  ; 
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“Is  she?”  replied  her  son,  with  rather  a  pecu¬ 
liar  sruile. 

“What  has  gone  wrong  now?”  asked  Mr. 
Hylaper,  in  some  surprise,  when  alone  with 
his  wife;  for  he  perceived,  from  unmistakable 
signs,  that  the  partner  of  his  bosom  was  in 
rather  an  irritable  mood. 

“Did  you  know  that  Archibald  had  come 
home  on  a  furlough?”. she  inquired,  in  reply. 

“Why,  yes,  of  course  I  did — but,  with  most 
mothers,  that  would  be  a  cause  of  rejoicing.” 

“Xot  with  such  a  girl  ns  Fanny  Nettleton  in 
the  house;  and,  unfortunately,  I  don’t  care  to 
offend  her  by  packing  her  homo  again— .which 
is  what  I  feel  most  like  doing.” 

“I  don’t  sec  what  there  is  against  Fanny,” 
said  Mr.  Hylaper,  perversely;  “there  is  neither 
insanity  nor  scrofula  in  the  family  that  I  am 
aware  of.” 

“There  are  two  things  against  her,”  replied 


[  his  wife,  resolutely.  .“In  the  first  place,  she  is 
|  poor — and  in  tho  next  place,  she  has  too  deei- 
:  ded  a  will  of  her  own  to  make  an  agreeable 
S  daughter-in-law.” 

:  “She  does  not  appear  to  mo  to  be  at  all  sus- 

:  ccptible,”  remarked  Mr.  Hylaper;  “perhaps  she 
;  won’t  care  to  captivate  Archibald.” 

Mr.  Hylaper's  opinion  of  Fanny’s  suscep- 
j  tibility  was  founded  upon  tlio  fact  of  his  having 
offered  a  morning  kiss  to  that  young  lady,  who 
was  looking  especially  fresh  and  pretty,  upon 
the  plea  of  being  “old  enough  to  he  your 
father,  my  dear;”  but  as  the  old  gentleman’s 
visage  was  not  unlike  that  of  an  owl,  and  by 
no  means  a  kissablo  one,  Fanny  had  rather 
poromptorily  declined. 

Mrs.  Hylaper  deigned  no  reply  to  such  an  ab¬ 
surd  suggestion;  and  Mr.  Hylaper  was  allowed 
to  pursue  his  journey  to  the  laud  of  dreams, 

(TO  BE  COKTIXUED.) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AN  ILL  WIND  THAT  BLEW  NOBODY  ANY  GOOD. 

One  day,  they  came  upon  an  adventure. 

Mr.  Siggs,  Miss  Seraphina,  and  Fanny, 
started,  by  boat,  on  a  sort  of  picnic,  or  camp¬ 
ing  out,  intending  to  visit  the  beautiful  water¬ 
fall  at  Grand  Island  City,  and  possibly  spend 
a  night  somewhere  on  the  romantic)  shore. 

Two  boatmen  were  engaged  to  do  the  hard 
work;  and  these  sturdy  lake  men  and  Fanny 
were  the  only  individuals  of  the  party  who 
were  at  all  fitted  for  the  expedition.  A  lady 
of  Miss  Seraphinn’s  years,  who  had,  moreover, 
just  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  rheuma¬ 
tism,  or  “neuralgia,”  as  she  persisted  in  calling 
it  to  Mr.  Siggs,  would  certainly  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  off  at  home;  and  as  to  Mr.  Siggs,  he  would 
always  have  been  better  off  there — provided 
there  was  no  one  else  at  home  to  be  annoyed 
by  him. 

However,  they  were  bent  on  going,  and  they 
went.  Miss  Seraphina  took  the  precaution  to 
have  a  mattress  and  some  blankets  conveyed  to 
the  boat,  in  case  of  the  camping  out;  and  plenty 
of  food,  and  some  tin  utensils  were  added  to  the 
freight.  Miss  Seraphina  likewise  brought  an 
umbrella — at  which  Fanny  laughed,  4$  an  un- 
romantic  addition  to  a  gipsying  party;  but  it 
afterward  proved  to  be  the  very  thing  they 
stood  most  in  need  of. 

They  started  with  a  fair  sky ;  but,  after  awhile, 
the  boatmen  “didn’t  like  the  looks  of  that  ugly 
cloud  in  the  west — they  were  afraid  it  meant 
mischief.”  Sure  enough  it  did;  and  onco  well 
out  into  the  lake,  the  storm  came  on.  Such  a 
storm!  It  poured,  and  blowed,  and  the  boat 
rocked,  and  Miss  Seraphina  screamed,  and  grew 
deadly  sick;  and  Mr.  Siggs,  of  no  earthly  use 
on  that  or  any  other  occasion,  tied  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  down  over  his  ears,  as  if  to  keep  them 
from  blowing  off — and  shrieked,  through  the 
storm,  a  vast  number  of  things  that  were  ex¬ 
cellent  for  sea-aioknesB,  but  as  impossible  to 
obtain,  then  and  there!  as  a  stationary  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  rocking  boat. 

Poor  Fanny  did  her  best,  and  the  boatmen 
did  their  best;  but  tacking  for  hours,  to  make 
an  impassible  shore,  is  very  slow  work.  Thoy 
did  finally  contrive  to  drag  the  bout  to  land; 


and  then  a  hasty  tent,  composed  of  the  sails, 
was  pitched  amid  a  clump  of  trees,  and  the 
mattress  and  blankets  disposed  therein;  while 
the  men  lifted  out  Miss  Seraphina,  more  dead 
than  alive — and  Fanny,  rather  to  her  surprise 
and  consternation,  was  grasped  and  lauded  by 
Mr.  Siggs. 

The  trio  adjourned  to  tho  rather  uninviting 
tent,  which  was  none  of  the  largest,  and  had, 
besides,  tho  advantage  of  leaking  extensively; 
while  the  boatmen  did  the  best  they  could  for 
themselves  with  a  couple  of  old  blankets  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  accommodating  trunks  of  trees. 
The  lightning  came  down  in  dazzling  sheets  of 
Same,  and  the  thunder  reverberated  through 
the  forest;  it  seemed  as  if  the  wholo  fury  of  the 
elements  had  been  let  loose  on  tho  unfortunate 
adventurers. 

Miss  Seraphina  Beemed  to  recover  miracu¬ 
lously  as  soon  as  her  feet  touched  terra  ftrma, 
and,  unmindful  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Siggs, 
she  relieved  herself  by  scolding  Fanny  vigor¬ 
ously  for  having  projected  the  excursion.  A 
continual  dripping  of  rain  on  her  Bhoulder 
diverted  the  current  of  her  wrath,  and,  putting 
up  ibe  umbrella,  she  requested  Mr.  Siggs  to 
hold  it,  while  Bhe  adjusted  herself  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage. 

“Thank  you,”  said  that  gentleman,  grate¬ 
fully,  elevating  the  valuable  article  over  his 
own  head. 

Miss  Seraphina  was  quite  confounded  at  tbia 
misapprehension  of  her  wishes;  and  Fanny 
could  scarcely  restrain  her  merriment  as  she 
glanced  from  her  aunt’s  troubled  face  to  Mr. 
Siggs’  countenance  of  stolid  satisfaction.  Poor 
Miss  Nettleton  tried  to  console  herself  with  a 
tin  pan,  which  she  held  up  to  catch  tho  young 
Niagara  that  came  bursting  through  tho  cre¬ 
vices,  presenting  a  comical  picture  of  distress 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  sublimity  of  the 
storm. 

An  hour  or  two  passed  in  this  manner,  when 
one  of  the  boatmen  came  to  the  front  of  the 
tent  and  said,  that  a  strange  gentleman,  who 
had  been  caught  in  the  storm,  stood  outside, 
but  would  not  disturb  the  ladies  until  permis¬ 
sion  had  been  obtained  for  him  to  enter. 

“Let  him  come  in,  by  all  means!”  exclaimed 
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Fanny,  warmly.  “No  human  creature  should.  He  was  settled  on  Goat  Island,'  then,  Fanny 
bo  exposed  to  a  storm  like  this.”  thought;  and  they  would,  probably,  have  the 

“Dear  me.  Fanny,’  grumbled  her  aunt,  “it  5  pleasure  of  his  society  as  long  as  they  remained, 
la  not  so  very  agreeable  receiving  strangers  {  How  careful  she  would  be  of  every  word  and 
when  one  looks  like  a  perfect  fright!”  and  Mr.  \  look!  And,  to  Mr.  Siggs’  great  delight,  she 
Siggs  facetiously  suggested  that  the  stranger  i  immediately  turned  all  her  attention  to  him 
should  be  requested  to  suspend  himself  from  0nd  left  the  new-comer  to  aunt  Serapbina.  It 
**“  TOof'  |  would  do  no  harm  to  be  graoious  to  him,  that 

But  the  intruder  stood  before  them— a  tall,  i  ]„dy  thought,  until  she  discovered  his  exact 
well-proportioned  figure,  dressed  in  a  rough  !  position;  and  Mr.  Lathrop  was  entertained  ao- 
hunting-garb,  that,  instead  of  being  disfiguring,  \  cordingly. 

seemed  to  borrow  grace  from  the  wearer.  Plac-  j  It  stormed  furiously  all  that  night,  and  all 
ing  his  gun  in  a  corner,  he  advanced  to  tho  \  the  next  morning;  and  the  party  in  the  tent 
ladies,  cap  in  hand;  but  Fanny,  who  had  risen  \  bad  reason  to  be  thankful  that  their  supply  of 
to  welcome  him  to  their  meagre  quarters,  feel-  j  provision  was  a  bountiful  one.  At  noon,  on  the 
ing  doubtful  of  the  civility  of  her  aunt  and  Mr.  !  second  day,  tho  elements  seemed  to  have  ex- 
Siggs,  suddenly  drew  back  in  surprise  and  an-  !  hasted  themselves;  and  an  hour  or  two  after- 
noyance-and  then  recovered  herself,  and  stood  ;  ward,  the  boatmen  were  making  preparations 
still.  Tho  last  man  whom  she  would  have  ex-  |  for  departure. 

pected  to  see!  And  certainly  the  last  whom  j  Mr.  Lathrop  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
she  wanted  to  see.  j  evident  change  for  the  better  in  his  quondam 

But  Archibald  Lathrop  joyously  grasped  her  ;  acquaintance,  Miss  Fanny;  and  ho  could  not 
unwilling  hand  for  a  slight  acquaintance  seems  but  admiro  the  respectful  patience  with  which 
like  an  intimate  friend  when  unexpectedly  en-  :  she  bore  her  aunt>8  iU_bumor  and  annoying 
countered  in  a  strange,  far-away  region-and:;  way8.  Ho  began  to  think  his  friend,  Lang- 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  tho  meeting  so  warmly  thorn®,  was  right  in  pronouncing  her  a  charm- 
that  it  was  impossible  to  be  as  distant  as  she  j  ing  girl;  although  he  wondered  very  much  what 
had  intended.  He  turned  toward  the  thin,  j  bad  caused  her  extreme  coldness  to  himself, 
elderly  lady ,  huddled  so  forlornly  on  tho  mat-  j  Tho  return  trip  was  happily  effected  without 
tress,  and  Fanny  introduced,  “My  aunt,  Miss;  accident  of  any  description ;  and  once  safe  in 
Nettlcton;”  and  “My  aunt,  Miss  Nettleton,”!  the  precincts  of  their  own  apartments,  Miss 
attempted  some  of  tho  graces  of  her  city  man-  j  Seraphina  poured  such  a  flood  of  questions 
ner,  and  failed  miserably.  Mr.  Siggs  proved  j  up(m  her  niece>  respecting  Mr.  Lathrop,  that 
to  be  an  old  acquaintance;  but  no  particular?  Fanny  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  answer  them, 
delight  at  the  encounter  was  manifested  on  “Young,  rich,  and  handsome,”  enumerated 
either  side.  j  her  aunt,  complacently.  “I  declare,  Fanny,  you 

Mr.  Lathrop  made  his  apologies  for  the  intru- |  are  a  lucky  girl  to  get  him  all  to  yourself  out 
Bion  in  so  gentlemanly  a  manner ;  he  had  been  J  here  in  tho  wilderness.  One  appears  to  ten 
out,  he  said,  on  a  solitary  shooting  expedition,  Jj  times  the  advantage  where  everything  around 
and,  overtaken  by  the  storm  on  his  way  back  <:  is  so  wild  and  primitive — and  if  you  don’t  no- 
to  Goat  Island,  he  could  not  resist  the  fempta-  s  complish  something  worth  doing,  before  this  trip 
hon  of  seeking  the  only  shelter  he  saw  in  that;;  is  over,  I  think  I  shall  discard  you.” 
lonely  region;  that  Miss  Seraphina  was  quite  $  “Aunt  Soraphina,”  said  Fanny,  with  so  muck 
fascinated,  and  devoutly  hoped  that  he  might?  pain  in  her  face  and  voice,  that  her  aunt  was 
prove  a  safe  acquaintance  for  Fanny.  ThatJ  more  than  ever  puzzled,  “I  believe  you  love 
young  lady’s  demeanor  to  Mr.  Lathrop  was*  mo  a  little — and  if  you  do,  you  will  not  speak 
quite  a  puzzle  to  her  aunt;  she  was  so  evidently  \  to  mo  of  Mr.  Lathrop  again.  He  and  I  can 
desirous  to  remain  in  the  background,  and  so  j  never  be  more  to  each  other  JJian  we  are  at 
very  distant  and  dignified,  when  obliged  to  como  j  present — and  my  views  on  these  subjects  have 
forward,  that  Bhe  soarcely  seemed  like  herself.  j  changed  since  last  year.  I  will  never  flirt  with 
Mr.  Lathrop  explained  that  he  had  left  the ;  any  man  again;  and  I  agree  with  Themistocles, 
army,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  j  that  jt  is  better  to  ma*ry  a  man  without  money 
on  account  of  ill  health;  and  he  had  taken  a  5  than  money  without  a  man.” 
solitary  "Wester a  trip  to  idle  out-of-doors,  and  j  Miss  Seraphina  made  no  further  remark,  not 
recover  his  strength.  He  certainly  did  not  look  j  seeing  the  advantage  of  arguing  with  Fanny  in 
at  all  delicate;  and  it  was  difficult  to  associate  >  her  present  mood;  but  that  did  not  prevent  her 
e  idea  of  ill  health  with  that  well-knit  frame.  (  from  acting — and  Lathrop  was  amused,  and 
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Fanny  infuriated,  at  the  flimsy  manoeuvres  that 
were  constantly  perpetrated  to  throw  them  to¬ 
gether. 

Lathrop  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  the 
same  house;  and  there  seemed  to  Fanny  to  he 
no  getting  rid  of  him.  She  felt  that  he  was 
studying  her,  and  this  was  exasperating.  Poor 
Mr.  Siggs  was  quite  bewildered  by  her  flattering 
attentions,  and,  in  a  moment  of  intoxicated 
vanity,  be  laid  himself  and  fortune  at  her  feet. 
The  extent  of  the  latter  was  very  careftilly  ex¬ 
plained  to  her;  but  Fanny,  reproaching  herself 
for  having  led  tho  poor  man  astray  in  a  selfish 
consideration  for  her  own  convenience,  gently 
declined  the  proffered  honor. 

This  very  gentleness,  however,  emboldened 
Mr.  Siggs  to  make  another  attempt  by  applying 
to  the  aunt;  and  Miss  Seraphina,  under  the 
pleasing  delusion  that  she  was  receiving  a  tri¬ 
bute  to  her  own  charms,  listened  graciously  to 
Mr.  Siggs’  disjointed  harangue,  until  Bhe  be¬ 
came  painfully  aware  that  the  old  Bimpleton 
had  set  his  affections  on  Fanny.  They  parted 
in  mutual  disgust,  and  that  very  day  Mr.  Siggs 
turned  his  hack  on  Grand  Island,  under  the 
angry  conviction  that  Archibald  Lathrop  had 
been  the  stumbling-block  in  his  way.  Fanny 
rather  regretted  his  departure,  as  it  would 
throw  her,  more  than  ever,  into  the  society  of 
the  person  whom  she  wished  to  avoid. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHICH  CONTAINS  SEVERAL  INCIDENTS. 

Aunt  Seraphina  was  very  much  charmed  with 
Mr.  Lathrop.  There  was  an  agreeable  defer¬ 
ence  in  his  manner,  to  everything  that  bore  the 
stamp  of  womanhood,  that  showed  him  to  bo  a 
true  gentleman;  and  his  interesting  stories  of 
camp  and  army  life  wero  appreciated  in  a  place 
where  artificial  amusements  were  not. 

“I  am  so  glad!”  exclaimed  Fanny,  un¬ 
guardedly,  one  evening,  “that  you  went  back 

to  the  army  after - ”  She  stopped  short  in 

confusion,  provoked,  at  herself  for  the  interest 
she  had  manifested,  aB  well  as  knowledge  of 
his  affairs. 

He  waited  flor  her  to  finish  the  sentence;  but 
as  she  remained  silent,  he  added:  “After  I  re¬ 
ceived  an  accession  of  fortune,  I  suppose  you 
mean.  As  I  did  not  enter  the  army  for  either 
profit  or  pleasure,  this,  of  course,  could  make 
no  difference.” 

Fanny’s  lips  were  closed  until  bed- time;  hut 
a  laughing  light  danced  in  the  dark  eyes  that 
regarded  her  from  an  opposite  corner;  and  aunt 
BerRphina  scolded  her  soundly,  when  they  were 


‘  alone,  for  “her  provoking  indifference  to  that 
|  handsome  Mr.  Lathrop.”  And  Lathrop  believed 
I  that  he  had  found  the  little  girl  of  the  woods 
!  again;  and  concluded  that,  as  Fanny  had  evi- 
!  dently  passed  through  a  course  of  discipline 
:  and  improvement,  she  deserved  to  he  rewarded, 
j  That  young  lady  was  very  much  given  to 
:  going  off,  by  lierself,  on  solitary  excursions, 
:  eluding  the  escort  that  aunt  Seraphina  would 
;  have  fastened  upon  her  with  an  adroitness  that 
:  amused,  while  it  perplexed,  Lathrop. 
j  It  was  one  of  those  August  mornings  that 
|  seem  to  combine  the  freshness  of  June  with  the 
:  invigorating  breezes  of  September;  and  Fanny 
;  Nettleton,  attired,  not  in  the  everlasting  white 
;  dress  which  heroines  wear  in  the  woods,  and 
:  which  never  gets  “draggled,”  and  never  gets 
j  torn — but  in  a  good,  sensible,  gray  material, 
i  especially  calculated  for  the  chilly  atmosphere 
:  of  the  lakes,  that  fitted  her  slight  figure  to  per- 
|  fection,  and  was  finished  by  a  linen  collar,  and 
i  knot  of  blue  ribbon — took  her  hat  from  the  con- 
:  venient  peg  in  the  hall,  and  sallied  forth  for  an 
;  hour  or  two  in  the  grand  old  woods,  whose 
:  outer  trees  were  kissed  by  the  waters  of  the 
;  lake.  The  -hat  was  as  sensible  ns  the  dress, 

1  with  a  good,  serviceable  brim,  that  shaded  a 
;  face  whose  bright  glow  of  health  and  happiness 
j  required  no  external  adornment. 

The  young  lady  carried  a  hook,  of  course,  ns 
!  no  modern  ramble  is  complete  without  tint 
\  appendage;  and  after  wandering  awhile,  and 
!  gathering  a  few  of  tho  beautiful  pebbles  that 
j  sprinkle  that  shore,  she  threw  herself  down 
:  against  a  broad-hacked  tree,  and  roamed  with 
I  “Hiawatha”  through  tho  very  scenery  on  which 
j  Bhe  was  gazing.  Sho  had  just  Bmiled  at  the 
;  account  of  the  warrior  who  was  guilty  of  ibeim- 
:  propriety  of  throwing  his  grandmother  against 
J  the  moon, 

“Right  against  the  moon  he  threw  her,” 

;  when,  looking  up,  at  a  Blight  rustling  of  the 
leaves,  almost  expecting  to  see  a  group  of  dusky 
faces,  she  saw,  instead,  that  very  good-looking 
and  ubiquitous  personage,  Mr.  Archibald  La¬ 
throp.  It  was  an  even  chance  which  would 
have  been  the  most  welcome,  he  or  the  Indians; 
but  the  vivid  blush  of  surprise  and  annoyance 
that  greeted  his  appearance  was  extremely  be¬ 
coming,  and  the  scene  involuntarily  reminded 
him  of  that  other  day  in  the  woods,  back  of  the 
three  years’  chasm  that  lay  between. 

Mr.  Lathrop  was  a  gentleman  who  never  lost 
his  self-possession,  and,  gracefully  requesting, 
permission  to  scat  himself  at  a  moderate  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  young  lady,  he  glided  into  con¬ 
versation  on  the  various  objects  of  interest 
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around — read  a  passage  or  two  of  “Hiawatha,” 
and  gradually  proceeded  to  unfold  to  Fanny  the 
happiness  in  store  for  her. 

Fanny  quietly  declined  it. 

A  terrible  rush  of  disappointment  half-blinded 
him,  as  he  begged  to  know  her  reasons  for  this 
refusal. 

“There  ore  none,”  she  replied,  as  composedly 
as  though,  she  had  been  declining  a  saucer  of 
ice-cream,  “except  that  I  do  not  love  you.” 

And  before  Mr.  Lathrop  could  recover  him¬ 
self  sufficiently  to  leave  the  tree,  against  which 
he  bod  braced  himself  to  bear  this  unexpected 
blow,  Fanny  had  walked  hastily  off  to  the  house. 
When  she  gained  her  own.  room,  however,  she 
secured  herself  with  bolt  and  bar  against  aunt 
8eraphina,  and  indulged  in  a  waterfall  of  great 
violence  and  duration,  that  was  somewhat  at  va¬ 
riance  with  her  frigidity  a  short  timo  previous. 

When  people  have  been  refusing  anybody, 
and  when  anybody  has  been  refused,  other 
people  have  a  mysterious  way  of  discovering 
the  fact;  and,  before  long,  aunt  Seraphina  be¬ 
came  cognizant  that  her  pet  scheme  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  vials  of  her  wrath  were  poured 
on  Fanny  in  consequence. 

“After  carrying  on  such  a  flirtation  with  the 
man,”  said  she,  severely,  “the  least  you  could 
do  is  to  marry  him.” 

In  vain  Fanny  protested  that  Bhe  had  no 
thought  of  flirting — aunt  Seraphina  brought  up 
the  camping  out  in  the  leaky  tent,  and  all  the 
unavoidable  familiarity  of  their  wilderness  life, 
and  declared  that  Mr.  Lathrop  had  good  reason 
to  complain  of  being  ill-treated.  In  her  sym¬ 
pathy,  she  seemed  almost  ready  to  marry  the 
gentleman  herself,  to  console  him;  and  Fanny 
devoutly  wished  that  aunt  Seraphina  had  nevev 
taken  into  her  head  to  do  something  different 
from  usual  that  summer. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  though,  she  expe¬ 
rienced,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  comfortable 
satisfaction  that  she  had  enjoyed  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  showing  Mr.  Lathrop  that  she  had  not 
made  herself  over  for  his  approval. 

$he  rejected  lover,  however,  had  very  little 
time  to  brood  over  his  disappointment,  for  a 
letter,  informing  him  of  the  sudden  death  of 
his  mother,  effected  his  speedy  departure;  and 
Fanny  found  herself  puzzling  over  the  lines: 

•‘I  lovod  him  not;  and  yet  now  ho  1b  gone, 

I  feel  I  am  alone." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HISS  GEDQE. 


her;  and  then  some  particularly  keen  broeiea 
warned  her  that  it  was  time  to  turn  her  steps 
eastward.  She  felt  very  much  out  of  patience 
with  Fanny  for  having  lost  “such  an  unexcep¬ 
tionable  chance  of  establishing  herself;”  and 
yet,  when  she  came  to  reflect  on  the  unwearied 
cheerfulness  and  good-humor  with  which  her 
niece  had  borne  all  her  whims  and  provoca¬ 
tions,  her  conscienco  rather  reproached  her, 
and  she  concluded  to  present  Fanny  with  somo 
testimonial  of  her  gratitude  and  repentance. 

This  testimonial  took  the  form  of  a  very  use¬ 
less  silver  goblet  from  Tiffany’s,  on  which  was 
inscribed,  in  conspicuous  lettors:  “To  my  dear 
Niece,  Fanny  Nettlcton,  as  an  Acknowledgment 
of  her  Kindness  and  Attention  to  her  Aunt  dur¬ 
ing  her  Illness.”  Fanny  smiled,  and  gave  the 
“acknowledgment”  as  favorable  a  place  of  ex¬ 
hibition  as  possible,  knowing  that  this  was  what 
her  aunt  desired. 

Cornelia’s  reproaches  were  long  and  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  the  name 
of  Lathrop  became  an  intolerable  nuisance; 
when,  therefore,  in  the  month  of  October,  a 
letter  arrived  from  Miss  Gedge,  pleading  ear¬ 
nestly  for  Fanny ’8  society  during  the  autumn 
vacation,  which  had  just  commenced,  she  de¬ 
cided  to  grant  the  potition.  She  felt  a  sort  of 
yearning  to  revisit  the  old  haunts;  although  it 
was  with  a  sigh  that  she  reflected  on  the  expe¬ 
rience  that  bridged  the  space  between  seventeen 
and  twenty-one. 

“’Pears  like  as  though  Fd  seen  your  face 
before,  Miss,”  observed  Hiram,  as  Fanny  clam¬ 
bered  into  the  awkwardly  high  Btago-coach,  that 
had  evidently  experienced  a  resurrection  from 
the  apparently  fatal  accident  of  that  October 
morning;  and  when  she  informed  him  that  she 
was  one  of  Miss  Gedge’s  old  scholars,  he  mani¬ 
fested  as  muoh  pleasure,  at  the  announcement, 
as  though  their  former  intercourse  had  been  of 
the  most  friendly  description.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  cheering,  though,  in  the  welcome;  even 
though  it  did  come  from  an  awkward  stago- 
driver. 

“Come  to  think  of  it!”  exclaimed  Hiram,  sud¬ 
denly  reining  up  his  fiery  steeds,  as  they  turned 
into  that  well-remembered  piec#  of  wood,  “I 
b’lieve  you’re  the  very  young  lady  that  got  up¬ 
set  hereabouts.  Oh!  you  bo,  be  you?  And 
that  chap  with  the  fishin’-rod — kind  o’  queer, 
wasn’t  it,  his  goin’  off  and  gittin’  lost?  I  heerd 
that  he  had  to  lay  over  till  mornin’ — which  alV 
came  of  his  bein’  in  too  great  a  hurry,  you. 
see.” 


Miss  Seraphima  lingered  oh  the  charmed  j  Fanny  thought  that  she  could  a  tale  unfold, 
shores  of  Superior  until  the  middle  of  Septem-  ^  had  she  been  bo  disposed;  but  she  kept  her  qwn. 
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counsel  respecting  the  “chap  with  the  fishin  -  $  Intensely  quiet  as  the  visit  was,  Fanny  en- 
rod.”  ij  joyed  it  as  a  glimpse  of  nature,  and  she  wan- 

“Here  you  be!**  said  Hiram,  with  a  flourish,  ^  dered  on  independent  rambles  nround  Ridge- 
as  the  stage-coach  drew  up  before  the  neat,  j  way,  somewhat  scandalizing  Miss  Gedge,  who 
green-blinded  domicile,  “and  here’s  Marm  >  was  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  proper  or  safe. 
Gedge  awatohin’  for  you— I  guess  she  sets  $  She  was  not  much  given  to  pedestriaiiism,  lier- 
great  store  by  your  cornin’.”  J  self;  and  whenever  Fanny  succeeded  in  inveig- 

Fanny  was  sure  of  that,  or  she  might  have  \  ling  her  into  the  woods,  sho  was  euro  to  moralize 
been  chilled  by  the  cold  touch  of  the  hnnd,  and  i  or  botanize,  both  of  which  are  equally  trying, 
the  cold  kiss  that  greeted  her  arrival.  She  £  A  day,  that  was  as  much  like  a  certain  Oeto- 
knew,  however,  that  Miss  Gedge  looked  upon  <  ber  day,  four  years  ago,  as  if  it  had  sat  for  its 
kissing  in  the  light  of  a  painful  duty  at  all  J;  portrait,  came  round,  and  Miss  Fanny  found  it 
times;  and  that,  although  capable  of  “going  s  impossible  to  repress  a  desire  to  take  to  the 
through  fire  and  water’  for  those  she  loved,  ^  woods.  Her  keen  enjoyment  of  simple  country 
if  occasion  required,  she  was  not  capable  of  £  pleasures  seemed  to  be  the  one  taste  of  early 
making  any  agreeable  demonstration  of  her  '  girlhood  that  was  left  her,  and  she  walked 
Bentimgnts  in  the  meanwhile.  ?  along  the  fragrant  aisles  of  nature’s  dim  catkc- 

The  little  parlor,  with  its  rural  ornaments  of  ;>  dr al,  “shuffling,”  with  a  childish  pleasure, 


dried  grasses,  and  cone  picture-frames,  had  ex¬ 
perienced  no  change;  and  the  rocking-chairs 
and  sofas,  bandaged  up  in  white  cotton  tidies, 
looked  as  much  like  wounded  old  soldiers  as 
over.  Tidies  nnd  photographs  were  Miss  Gedgo’s 
favorite  passions;  and  when  Fanny  produced  a 
highly-finished  colored  similitude  of  herself  in 
a  pretty,  oval  frame,  Miss  Gedge  appropriated 
it  with  calm  delight,  and  gave  it  honorable 
hanging  just  under  the  full-robed  portrait  of  a 
bishop  long  since  a  saint  in  Paradise.  It  was 
a  sweet,  innocent-looking  picture,  a  charming 
likeness  of  Fanny  in  her  best  moments;  and  it 
did  not  look  out  of  place  even  there. 

Miss  Gedge’s  little  world  was  so  different  a 
sphere  from  Fanny’s  large  one,  that  she  studied 
it  almost  ns  curiously  as  though  she  had  been 
a  visitor  from  another  planet.  She  wondered 
how  it  would  seem  to  live  there  alone,  with 
youth  forever  fled,  and  all  its  hopes  and  dreams 
a  heap  of  autumn  leaves.  And  yet  Miss  Gedge 
seemed  happy  in  her  way.  She  was  undisputed 
monarch  of  all  she  surveyed;  she  had  books, 
and  flowers,  and  birds;  and,  as  to  youth  and 
gayety,  she  seemed  to  feel  rather  sorry  for 
Fanny,  and  to  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
the  time  when  she  might  possibly  join  her  as  a  ;? 
staid  member  of  the  same  sisterhood.  j 

Four  years  had  changed  the  little  circle  of; 
school-girls;  and  of  those  who  shared  with  i 
Fanny  the  mutual  bread  and  butter,  and  rice-  j 
pudding,  not  one  remained.  Nett  Hyde  was  ; 
married,  but  not  to  “Frederick  Augustus;”; 
and  the  night-cap  probably  flourished  some-  ! 
where  on  the  golden  shores  of  California.  The  j 
school-girl  correspondence  between  the  friends  i 
had  gradually  died  out,  and  Fanny  had  scarcely  : 
thought  of  her  old  crony,  until  the  familiar 
scenes  brought  her  again  to  mind.  \ 


^  through  the  piled-up  loaves.  Those  crisp 
>  autumn  leaves,  with  their  delicious  crackling, 

5  “  How  many  a  talo  their  music  tolls!” 

i  The  talc  they  told  Fanny  was  rather  sadden- 
£  ing,  and  she  sighed,  nnd  wondered  if  wrong 
'  ever  enrae  right.  Miss  Gedge,  whose  views  on 
\  tho  subject  of  a  city  life  were  rather  severe, 

I  had  told  her  that  this  quiet  sojourn  at  Ridge¬ 
way  would  be  a  good  time  to  “look  into  ber- 
s  self,”  and  Fanny  began  looking  with  all  her 
>  might,  but  murmured: 

<  "Tho  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  in  gono 

v  Will  never  como  back  to  me.” 

\  The  birds  twittered,  and  the  squirrels  ran 
£  nimbly  along  the  branches  of  the  trees;  but 
<!  other  sound  or  motion  there  was  none.  Fanny 
$  thought  of  aunt  Seraphina,  and  wondered  if 
^  sho  were  coming  to  that;  but  just  then  a  loud 
*  report,  followed  by  a  sharp,  pricking  sensation 
5  in  her  arm,  fairly  stunned  her. 

5  She  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  the 
•.exclamation  of,  “Gracious  heavens!  She  is 
killed  1”  and  then  the  scene  faded  away. 


CHAPTER  X. 

IN  WHICH  EVERYTHING  COMES  BIGHT. 

When  Fanny  awoke,  sho  found  herself  on  the 
sofa  in  Miss  Gedge’s  parlor,  and  that  lady  sur¬ 
veying  her  with  a  critical  aspect  of  great  per¬ 
plexity. 

“Don’t  speak!”  she  exclaimed,  excitedly,  see¬ 
ing  Fanny  about  to  open  her  lips. 

“Why  not?”  responded  her  perverse  visitor, 
with  a  laugh.  “There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  my  tongue.  But  what  has  happened?  And 
how  did  I  get  here?” 

“As  far  as  I  am  able  to  give  an  account  of 
the  matter,”  replied  Miss  Gedge,  severely,  “you 
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▼ere  carried  hero  by  two  gentlemen — one  of 
whom  muttered  a  disconnected  story  about 
haring  shot  you  accidentally  in  the  woods — 
and  both  ran  off  like  mad  for  the  doctor.  He 
will  be  hero  in  a  few  moments;  but  as  he  is  a 
young,  unmarried  man— — ” 

«I  won’t  flirt  with  him,  Mies  Gedge,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Fanny,  in  great  amusement,  “don’t  bo 
afraid  of  me — I  have  a  wholesome  horror  of 
doctors  generally.  But  I  suppose  I  must  bo 
hurt  somewhero,  am  I  not?  Oh!  my  arm!” 
and,  terribly  frightened  at  the  drops  of  blood 
that  stained  her  sleeve,  the  young  lady  turned 
pale  again. 

But  an  unusual  sight  presented  itself,  which 
was  no  less  than  a  trio  of  extremely  good-look¬ 
ing  young  gentlemen — at  which  Miss  Gedge 
groaned  inwardly,  as  she  reflected  that  the  like 
had  never  before  crossed  her  threshold.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  advanced,  professionally,  to 
the  interesting  patient,  and,  coolly  cutting  away 
the  latest  fashion  of  a  sleeve,  relieved  the  minds 
of  all  present  by  pronouncing  the  wound  to  be 
little  more  than  a  grazing  of  the  flesh,  and 
bound  it  up  with  a  tender  care  tlmt  was,  per¬ 
haps,  partly,  called  forth  by  the  beauty  of  the 
round,  white  arm,  and  its  owner. 

One  of  the  other  gentlemen,  with  dark  eyes, 
and  a  crape  on  his  hat,  scarcely  ventured  to 
look  at  Fanny,  as  he  called  her  by  name,  and 
apologized  for  his  awkwardness;  but  a  Bmilo 
horered  around  the  victim’s  lips,  while  a  rush 
of  crimson  flitted  over  her  face. 

*  “Mr.  Lathrop,”  said  she,  in  a  low  voice,  as 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  “I  really  believe 
that,  if  I  should  go  to  New  Zealand,  I  would  be  , 
sure  to  meet  you  there.” 

•  If  Mr.  Lathrop  had  been  allowed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  he  would  have  murmured  something 
very  expressive;  but  there  were  Miss  Gedge, 
and  the  doctor,  and  his  friend,  Pollard,  all 
looking  on  at  this  little  comedy,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  circumspect  in  his  language. 

Mr.  Pollard,  who  was  a  very  comely  young 
giant,  with  light,  curly  hair,  and  a  chronic 
blngh,  was  admiring  Fanny  intensely,  and 
wishing,  with  all  his  heart,  that  ho  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  shooting  her — since  it  had 
turned  out  nothing  but  a  scratch,  and  gave  a 
fellow  such  an  excellent  opportunity  of  culti¬ 
vating  her  acquaintance.  The  doctor,  too,  was 
loth  to  depart,  but  he  had  no  excuse  for  re¬ 
maining;  and,  recommending  rest  and  quiet  to 
kia  patient,  with  rather  a  meaning  look  at  the 
two  gentlemen,  he  promised  to  call  again,  and 
tore  himself  away.^ 

Mias  Gedge’s  severe  aspect  required  propi¬ 


tiation,  and  the  gentlemen  hastened  to  explain 
how  they  had  been  in  pursuit  of  quail,  and 
unfortunately  shot  a  young  lady  instead  of  a 
bird;  and  how  Pollard  had  seen  Miss  Fanny  at 
church,  and  knew  where  she  belonged,  and  that 
was  the  way  they  came  to  have  the  good  sense 
to  carry  her  home. 

Mr.  Lathrop  had  been  brought  to  Ridgeway 
through  very  similar  motives  to  those  which 
had  influenced  Miss  Fanny.  lie  had  lost  bis 
mother,  and  did  not  feci  like  mingling  in  the 
world,  and^bis  friend  Pollard,  who  lived  just 
out  of  Ridgeway,  had  persuaded  him  to  make 
an  autumn  visit. 

“You  will  allow  me  to  call  and  inquire  how 
you  are  getting  on?”  whispered  Lathrop,  hum¬ 
bly,  when  they  rose  to  go. 

Fanny  gave  an  embarrassed  assent;  and  Mr. 
Pollard  assured  his  friend,  on  their  way  home, 
with  a  desponding  shake  of  the  head,  that  ho 
was  an  enviably  lucky  fellow. 

“The  word  ‘lucky’  needs  another  syllabi o  In 
this  case,”  replied  Lathrop;  “and  if  M/iss  Net- 
Met  on  had  not  the  temper  of  an  angel,  j4ho  would 
show  some  indignation,  especially  /to  me,”  with 
a  sigh. 

“Well,”  said  his  companion,,  resignedly,  “I 
suppose  the  next  best  thing  (4o  being  happy 
oneself  js  to  see  one’s  friends  happy — so,  take 
my  best  wishes,  Lathrop,  for  your  success  and 
prosperity.” 

“What  an  idiot  you  are!”  was  the  ungrateful 
rejoinder.  “A  man  cannot  look  at  a  woman, 
but  you  immediately  settle  them  in  a  brown- 
stone  front,  ‘with  all  the  modern  conveniences.’ 
Shooting  a  young  lady  Is  rather  a  poor  way,  in 
my  opinion,  of  ingratiating  oneself  into  her 
affections — the  time  having  gone  by  when  a 
William  of  Normandy  brings  his  lady-love  to 
her  senses  by  a  violent  assault  and  mud-bath 
in  the  street.” 

It  must  have  been  a  beautiful  sense  of  duty, 
therefore,  that  caused  Mr.  Lathrop  to  make  his 
appearance  In  Miss  Gedge’B  parlor,  the  next 
morning,  with  a  hamper  of  grapes,  and  a 
bouquet  of  flowers,  and  a  volume  of  poems — ■' 
after  the  approved  fashion  of  ministering  to 
invalids,  as  though  the  beefsteak  and  prose  of 
every-day  life  were  altogether  too  coarse  and 
heavy  for  their  etherealized  natures.  Fanny 
enjoyed  the  visit,  for  Lathrop  appeared  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  than  he  bad  ever  done  before; 
sorrow  for  his  mother’s  death  having  cast  over 
him  a  veil  of  melancholy,  that,  like  the  angel’s 
gift  of  moss  to  the  queen  of  flowers,  was  an 
added  charm.  He  read  dangerously  well— with 
a  true  appreciation  of  the  poet's  meaning ;  and 
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his  hearer  felt  that  all  her  resolution  and  anta-  j:  again  the  verse  that  recorded  the  fate  of  the 
gonism  were  being  charmed  away.  ;> Sleeping  Princess: 

It  would  not  do,  however,  this  state  of  things.  $  «  And  o’er  the  hill*  and  fer  away, 


Mr.  Lathrop  must  either  be  all-in-all  to  her,  or 
he  must.be  nothing;  and  as  she  had  put  away 
tho  first,  she  resolved  to  have  things  clearly  de¬ 
fined. 

So,  after  a  dreamy  afternoon  of  poetry,  when 
Fanny’s  arm  had  escaped  its  prison  sling,  she 
told  Mr.  Lathrop  gently,  but  decidedly,  that  his 
visits  must  bo  discontinued. 

“I  am  grateful  for  your  kindness,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  with  downcast  eyes,  “but  I  am  quite 
able  to  amuse  myself,  now — and  I  owe  it  to  the 
kind  friend,  who  has  been  almost  a  mother  to 
me,  to  give  her  no  uneasiness  that  I  can  avoid, 
while  staying  under  her  roof.” 

‘  “Do  not  send  me  away  from  you  again  1” 
pleaded  the  gentleman,  with  eloquent  eyes.  “I 
remember  reading  a  story,  somewhere,  of  a 
lady  who  appeared  to  a  gentleman  three  times 
in.huJswer  to  different  matrimonial  advertise¬ 
ments— '^nd  the  third  time  he  sensibly  con¬ 
cluded  that  bIic  was  his  fate,  and  married  her. 
I  have  an  additional  claim,  for  this  is  the  fourth 
thhe  with  me.” 


^  Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 

>  Beyond  the  night,  acroes  the  day, 

1  Through  oil  the  world  she  followed  him.” 

1  I  With  her  hand  drawn  through  somebody's  arm, 
as  though  aht  had  been,  the  Princess,  and  he  the 
Prince. 

“And  ‘thus,’”  Baid  Lathrop,  with  a  saucy 
triumph  in  his  dark  eyes, 

“‘I  won  my  Genevieve.* n 

If  I  were  a  painter,  and  had  to  “do”  a  figure 
of  Duty,  I  should  represent  her  os  an  unplea- 
snnt-looking  female,  with  compressed  lips  and 
1  vinegar  aspect,  for  she  is  always  making  people 
say  and  do  such  disagreeable  things,  that  she 
cannot  but  be  a  very  uncomfortable  person¬ 
age. 

That  very  evening,  as  Miss  Gedge  sat  oppo¬ 
site  her  guest,  employed  upon  a  fresh  batch  of 
tidies,  she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  converse  in 
the  following  strain: 

“I  think,  Fanny,  your  being  shot,  that  morn¬ 
ing,  was  a  very  unfortunate  thing.” 

“I  do  not  know  but  that  it  was,”  replied 


He  was  preparing  now  to  unfold  his  little  j  Fanny,  laughing  a  little,  and  blushing  con- 
mystery,  and  make  the  movo  that  should  decide  \  siderably. 

tie  game.  !  “A  very  unfortunate  thing!”  with  emphasis. 

“The  fourth  time?”  repeated  Fanny,  iflno-  |  “People  will  talk,  you  know,  and-you  know, 
cently.  “Oh!  yea,  I  remember — but  the  first  ;  of  course,  that  I  speak  for  your  good  it  is 
time,  you  know,  you  were  Mr.  Norval!”  ialways  a  detriment  to  a  young  lady  to  have  her 

Mr.  Lathrop  started  in  surprise.  This  quite  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  word 

prevented  him  from  developing  the  climax;  but  5  ‘ flirtation.'  ”  She  brought  out  the  obnoxious 
presently  he  said,  in  an  assured  tone,  “You  \  term  with  a  dreadful  effort.  “With  respect  to 
must  have  overheard  our  conversation  on  the  ;  this  Mr.  Lathrop,  I  think  you  should  cither 
piazza.”  J  conclude  to  marry  him,  or  forbid  his  visits.  I 

“I  believe  I  did,”  replied  Fanny,  rather  de-  i'vill  lake  the  latter  duty  upon  myself,  if  you 
murely.  ^desire  it,  and  there  Deed  be  no  difficulty  about 

The  two  looked  at  each  for  the  space  of  a  ;  the  matter,” 
second,  and  then  their  thoughts  expressed  them-  ^  Fanny  was  quite  convulsed  at  the  end  of  this 
selves  in  a  simultaneous  gush  of  laughter.  ?  speech,  and  scandalized  Miss  Gedge  by  laugb- 
“I  really  believe,”  said  Lathrop,  humbly,  [ing  in  tho  most  enjoyable  manner;  then,  going 
“that  was  the  reason  you  treated  me  with  Buch  [up  to  the  rigid  lady,  she  suddenly  kissed  cr, 
contumely — at  Grand  Island— and  I  think  I  de-  \  and  stood  there,  blushing  all  over,  and  making 
served  it.”  \  herself  perplexing  iu  the  highest  degree. 

Fanny  did  not  contradict  this,  but  sat  d&-  j  “Oh,  dear  me!”  said.Misa  Gedge,  seeing  land 
murely  triumphant.  She  evidently  respected  |  ahead,  but  viewing  it  in  the  Ught  of  an  fn\ 
the  .rules  of  chivalry,  however,  and  displayed  ^  catastrophe.  “You  really  dorrt  mean,  Fajiny 
a  beautiful  magnanimity  toward  a  vanquished  \  But  this  is  a  dreadfully,  sudden  thing,  and  on  so 
enemy,  who  soon  gathered  confidence  to  take?  short  an  acquaintance.  I  am  afrai£  it  is  no 
her  hand  in  his,  and  make  two  or  throe  impor-  \  quite  proper.” 

tinent  observations — bringing  a  glow  to  hers  “I  had  met  him  before,”  murmured  Fanny. 

cheek,  and  a  light  to  her  eye,  that  makes  any  $  “That  alters  the  case,  of  course.”  But  she, 
woman  beautiful.  \  was  still  perplexed,  and  continued,  anxious  y. 

They  talked  naturally  of  that  morning  in  the  j  “Do  you  think  your  friends  will  approve  o 
woods;  and  Fanny  was  persuaded  to  repeat  j  this?” 
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“I  think  they  -will,”  replied  Fanny,  demurely, 
laughing  inwardly  at  the  doubt. 

“Well,”  said  Miss  Gedge,  with  a  figurative 
washing  of  her  hands,  “I  have  nothing  more 
to  Bay.’* 

“But  you  must  havo  something  more  to  say,” 
pleaded  Fanny,  as  she  laid  her  soft  cheek  against 
the  withered  one  that  had  never  felt  the  kiss  of 
love.  “It  really  isn’t  improper  to  get  married, 
yon  know;  and  I  havo  tormented  Mr.  Lathrop 
thoroughly  before  I  accepted  him,  until,  I  think, 
he  is  sufficiently  impressed  with  my  superiority, 
and - ” 

Miss  Gedge  looked  so  shocked  that  Fanny 
laughed  again;  and  then  she  cried,  and  her 
elderly  friend  was  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  bestowing  a  limited  amount  of  caressing 
upon  her,  until  Mr.  Lathrop  suddenly  appeared 
and  offered  to  relieve  her. 


She  shot  out  of  the  room — this  being  her 
:  idea  of  etiquette  in  all  such  cases  made  and 
:  provided— and  endeavored  to  collect  her  scat¬ 
tered  senses  in  the  Bolitude  of  her  own  apart¬ 
ment. 

When  Fanny  returned  to  the  bosom  of  her 
family,  she  found  herself  no  longer  in  disgrace, 
but  suddenly  elevated  to  the  highest  honors 
that  were  in  their  power  to  beBtow.  Sister 
Cornelia’s  manner  reminded  her  involuntarily 
of  the  Mamma  Cat,  who  says, 

“Good  little  kittens, 

You  have  found  your  mittens, 

Now  you  ehall  havo  some  plol” 

Fanny  saw  one  decided  advantage  in  marry¬ 
ing  Mr.  Lathrop,  which  probably  did  not  occur 
to  her  rejoicing  relatives — and  this  was  that 
she  could  not  possibly  bo  accused  of  any  more 
“flirtations”  with  him. 
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FE MALE  COLLEGE  AT  BOGOTA. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Hale, 

'Happening  to  take  up  my  correspondence  with 
the  Colombian  Executive  on  the  subject  of 
founding  and  endowing  seminaries  for.  female 
education,  it  occurred  to  me  tliatit  would  consti¬ 
tute  an  acceptable  article  for  the  Lady’s  Book, 
especially  as  it  led  to  the  desired  result  in  the 
establishing  and  endowment  of  a  female  college 
at.  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  . 

The  idea,  of  addressing  Bolivar  on  the  subject, 
was  suggested  by  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Sa¬ 
lazar,  alter  he  had  attended  an  examination  of 
the  pupils  of  my  Female  Seminary. 

In  writing  to  Bolivar  I  studied  his  character 
and  the  style  of  liis  own  communications,  my 
object  being  solely  to  catch  his  attention,  and 
persuade  him  to  do  the  thing  which  I  asked,  for 
the  good  of  my  sex. 

Yours  truly, 

Emma  Willard. 


Yb  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Salazar. 

Sir, 

When  I  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you  at  Sara¬ 
toga,  you  kindly  promised  to  forward  a  commu¬ 
nication  from  me  to  your  illustrious  President;  j 
and,  accordingly,  I  now  send  to  you  a  packet  for 
him.  1  send  it  unsealed,  that  you  may  peruse 
it  if  you  please.  Will  you  have  tire  goodness 
to  permit  one  of  your  clerks  to  seal  the  letter 
and  enclose  that  and  the  book,  in  a  cover  pro- 
perly  directed.  In  addressing  Bolivar  I  have 
used  his  name,  without  any  title.  The  owner 
of  that  name  has,  by  his  deeds,  connected  with 
it  so  many  associations  of  all  that  God  hath 
given  to  our  race  of  great  and  generous  and  good, 
that  any  title  man  could  bestow,  would  hut  de¬ 
grade  it.  Of  this,  1  doubt  not,  Bolivar  is  himself 
sensible,  and  will  appreciate  my  manner  of  ad¬ 
dress  accordingly.  But  should  some  late  sug¬ 
gestions  prove  true, and  Bolivar  have  fallen  from 
the  level  of  a  Washington  to  ape  a  Bonaparte, 
then  a  true  daughter  of  republican  America, 
would  as  scon  offend  as  please  him.  Yet,  that 
I  believe  these  suggestions  false,  what  I  am  now 
doing  fully  proves. 

With  profound  respect  and  the  most  cordial 
good  wishes,  I  am  Sir,  ■ 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Troy  Female  Seminary,  Feb.  5th,  1827. 


Bolivar, 

A  woman  addresses  you  in  behalf  of  women. 
Be  our  Liberator  and  you  will  establish  the  free¬ 
dom  of  your  country  and  pave  the  emancipation 
of  the  world. 

Thus  adjured, the  chivalrous  Bolivar  inquires, 
what  is  the  enterprise  he  is  called  upon  to  un¬ 
dertake.’  what  is  the  enemy  to  encounter  1  It  is 
to  overcome  the  ancient  and  strong  fortress  ol 


Prejudice,  and  unbind  the  soul  of  woman  from 
the  manacles  of  Ignorance. 

For  wlial  purpose  has  Bolivar  so  long  bared 
his  generous  bosorn  to  the  storm  of  war — Tor 
what  purpose  given  his  devoted  head  a  prey  to 
the  sleepless  care  of  administering  present  and 
providing  for  future  governments, — to  give  to 
South  America,  Liberty  and  Independence! — 
From  what  foes,  in  the  hour  of  melancholy  mus¬ 
ing,  does  he  most  fear  that  on  some  evil  day 
Slavery  will  return.  It  is  not  from  a  Spanish 
force!  This  he  can  conquer  again.  The  foes 
he  dreads  are  Ignorance  and  Superstition.  How 
can  he  best  vanquish-  these  ?  Where  is  their 
stronghold,  and  from  whence  do  they  sally  forth 
most  effectually  to  enslave  mankind  !  It  is  the 
uncultivated  mind  of  woman.  Rout  them  there, 
and  they  fly  for  ever.  Emancipate  the  future 
mother  and  the  child  must  be  free. 

Plant  and  endow  institutions,  for  female  edu¬ 
cation,  and  you  will  have  done  more  for  your 
country  than  Washington  did  for  his,  and  you 
will  leave  her  on  the  way  to  greater  glory.  The 
power  and  influence  which  your  wisdom  and  your 
sacrifices  have  given  you,  would  enable  you  thus 
to  do,  while  things  are  yet  unsettled.  None 
who  shall  follow,  could.  The  influence  of  our 
most  illustrious  citizens,  who  have  given  their 
unqualified  sanction  to  the  plan  of  a  female,  in¬ 
stitution,  which  I  send,  cannot  at  present  stem 
the  tide  of  vulgar  prejudice  here.  Although  the 
plan  has  been  carried  before  the  Legislatures  of 
several  of  our  states,  and  in  all  was  approved 
and  advocated  by  the  distinguished,  yet  their  . 
voice  has  as  yet  been  borne  down  by  the  igno-  ’ 
rant  and  illiberal. 

In  history  a  foul  blot  rests  on  the  page  of  South 
America.  It  records  In  gloomy  characters  the 
abuse  of  man  to  that  being  God  hath  given  to  be 
by  his  side,  and  near  his  heart.  It  tells  that  in 
former  days  woman,  while  yet  yearning  over  her 
new-born  female  infant  did,  in  the  face  of  nature, 
ernbrue  her  reluctant  hand  in  its  blood,  rather  than 
it  should  live  like  her,  the  victim  of  the  tyranny 
of  man! 

Then  let  man  there,  in  the  person  of  Bolivar, 
wipe  off  this  blot,  and  appease  the  names  of  those 
injured  mothers — those  murdered  innocents. 

Plant  and  endow  institutions  to  educate  wo¬ 
man,  and  the  shade  of  Isabella  shall  rejoice, 
that  when  the  Kings  of  Europe  stood  aloof,  she 
offered  even  her  jewels  that  the  country  might 
be  discovered,  which  was  the  first  among  na¬ 
tions  to  do  justice  to  her  sex ;  and  the  spirit  of 
Oella  shall  wander  in  delight  among  her  moun¬ 
tains,  joyful  to  behold  that  the  foundation  of  eter¬ 
nally  progressive  improvement  for  that  sex  for 
which  she  laboured  is  accomplished  at  a  single 
effort  by  one  benevolent  and  mighty  man. 

Plant  and  endow  institutions  for  women.  Then 
shall  the  future  historian  of  South  America,  con¬ 
trast  her  first  with  her  second  enlightener,  and 
say  that  Mauco  Capae  was  but  the  tabled  child 
of  the  sun,  while  Bolivar  is  the  real  father  of 
her  intellectual  light. 

Emma  Willabd. 

Troy  Female  Seminary,  Feb.  1,1827. 
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i  To  the  Legation  of  Colombia  in  the  United  States 
of  Jlmerica. 

f'  Don  Jose  Maria  Salazar,  Minister. 

Much  respected  Sir, 

By  oar  honored  friend,  Col.  Gomez,  I  learn 
that  the  Legation  is,  at  this  time,  in  New  York, 
and  I  am  happy  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
his  return  to  that  city,  to  acknowledge  the  honor 
done  me  by  yonr  letter  of  the  Gth  of  Match. — 
Since  that  period,  I  have  been  for  a  considerable 
time  bo  much  out  of  health,  as  to  be  unable  to 
write.  By  your  communication  I  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  to  learn  that  the  illustrious  Liberator,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  Colombia,  had  done  my  work  the  ho¬ 
nor  of  transmitting  it  to  the  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  and  myself  that  of  directing  to  be  sent 
to  me,  the  very  flattering  letter  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  your  government,  through  yourself 
its  worthy  and  respected  agent. 

When  I  had  the  honor  to  address  the  Libera¬ 
tor,  I  mentioned,  that  although  the  plan  for 
founding  literary  institutions  for  female  educa¬ 
tion,  had  been  advocated  by  the  liberal  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  in  several  of  our  state  legisla¬ 
tures,  that  as  yet  the  voice  of  the  illiberal  had 
prevailed,  and  nothing  had  been  done.  Recently 
the  new  State  of  Alabama,  in  forming  its  literary 
institutions,  has  listened  to  the  voice  of  justice 
and  policy,  and  shown  itself  an  impartial  parent 
to  the  youth  of  each  sex,  by  making  ample  pro¬ 
visions  for  a  university,  of  which  there  are  to 
be  two  branches  (located  in  different  places)  one 
for  male  and  the  other  for  female  education.  Slay 
the  government  of  Colombia  be  also  moved  to 
consider  this  subject  in  its  full  importance,  while 
their  institutions  are  also  in  a  forming  state,  and 
by  those  wise  and  prudent  measures,  which  in¬ 
sure  ultimate  success,  be  soon  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  national  intelligence  and  virtue,  the 
only  pedestal  on  which  national  liberty  will  per¬ 
mit  her  statue  to  repose.  That  Colombia  will 
favour,  in  respect  to  education  the  cause  of  wo¬ 
man,  may  reasonably  be  hoped,  since  the  illus¬ 
trious  Head  of  her  government  and  Protector  of 
her  liberties  does,  as  I  am  assured  in  your  letter, 
appreciated  importance  and  desire  its  perfection. 


conducto  de  V.  S.  me  ha  ondenado  dan  las  gra- 
cias  como  lo  verifico  4  la  aulora. 

Lo  comunico  4  V.  panfsu  jiista  satisfacion,  y 
repitienda  mi  apologia  por  mi  largo  silencio  in* 
voluntario. 

Lon  los  respetos  de  mi  mas, 

Distinguida  consideracion, 
(Signed)  So  y 

lea 

del 

Muy  obediente  serv’t. 

Jose  Maria  Salazar. 

(Translation.) 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COLOMBIAN  MISSION  IN  THE  U.  S. 

OF  AMERICA. 

Philadelphia,  March  6,  1828. 
Mrs.  Emma  Willard, 

Honoured  Madam, 

I  regret  much  that  the  continual  journeyings 
of  the  Liberator,  the  President  of  Colombia,  and 
his  absence  from  the  capitol,  delayed  for  some 
time  the  receipt  of  your  admirable  work  on  the 
Education  of  Females. 

The  commnnication  which  accompanied  the 
said  book  excited  in  his  Excellency  the  highest 
esteem  both  for  itself  and  its  author,  and  he  has 
directed  me,  by  a  note  transmitted  to  me  from  the 
secretary  of  state,  to  return  you  acknowledg¬ 
ments  for  the  same  in  his  name. 

“  His  Excellency,”  says  the  secretary,  “  re¬ 
gards  above  all  price  this  gift,  which  may  be  so 
important  in  the  education  of  the  fair  sex,  the 
improvement  of  which  is  an  object  of  desire  with 
tho  government  of  the  republic,  and  he  has  order¬ 
ed  me,  through  you,  to  assure  the  authoress  of  his 
acknowledgments.” 

This  I  transmit  to  you,  madam,  for  your  pro¬ 
per  satisfaction,  and,  repeating  my  apology  for 
my  involuntary  delay,  I  remainj 

With  assurances  of  the  highest  respect. 
Madam, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Jose  Maria  Salazar. 


LEOACION  DE  COLOMBIA  EN  LOS  E.  U.  DE  AMERICA. 

Filadeljia  6  de  Marso  de  1828. 
Ma  Senora  Emma  Willard. 
r  Muy  Senora  mia  de  mi  aprecio.  Me  ha  sido 
muy  sensible  que  los  continuous  viager  del  Li- 
bertador,  Presidents  de  Colombia  y  su  aurenzia 
de  la  capital  retardare  el  recibo  del  apreciable 
libro  de  V.  sobre  la  Educacion  de  las  Mugeres. 

Luego  que  S.  E.  recibi6  la  communicacion  que 
con  dicho  libro  le  fud  dirifida  hizo  el  mas  alto 
aprecio  de  el  y  de  su  autora  y  me  ondend  pon  una 
nola  de  7  de  Octobre  que  me  fud  dirijida  por  la 
Secretaria  del  Interior,  dan  4  V.  las  gracios  en 
nombre  suyo. 

S.  E.  dice  el  Secretario  del  Interior  ha  aprecido 
sobre  maneza  este  don  que  puede  sent  an  impor- 
tante  para  la  educacion  del  hello  sexo,  cuya  per- 
fecion  desea  el  Gobiernio  de  la  Republica,  y  por 
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FOR  THE  REGISTER  AND  OBSERVER. 

SPREAD  OF  THE  CATHOLICS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  No.  11. 

FEMALE  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS. 

Having  given  our  views  of  the  character  of 
female  education  in  convent  schools,  in  the  last 
three  numbers,  we  shall  now  proceed  in  contin¬ 
uation  of  what  we  said  in  the  Register  of  the 
12t'n  of  September  last,  respecting  the  religious 
orders  of  the  Catholic,  to  give  some  account  of 
the  female  orders  in  the  United  States. 

The  religious  orders  of  females  are  much 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  males.  They 
have  a  large  number  of  convents  in  which  the 
sisters  live  retired  from  the  world  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and 
the  education  of  young  ladies.  Besides,  they 
have  numerous  free  schools  of  which  the  sisters 
take  the  charge ;  who  also  take  care  of  the  sick 
at  a  number  of  Hospitals  in  different  cities. 
These  sisters  are  bound  by  rules  more  or  less 
strict,  to  fulfil  the  religious  duties  prescribed  by 
their  orders  to  them  in  their  seclusion ;  and  in 
general  they  are  unweariea  in  their  efforts  to 
perform  the  exercises  to  which  they  have  de¬ 
voted  themselves  by  their  profession. 

J.  The  most  numerous  order  of  these  religious 
recluses,  in  the  United  Slates,  is  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  whose  professed  object  it  is,  in  general, 
like  that  of  most  religious  devotees,  to  serve 
God  and  mankind.  The  Sisters  qf  Charity,  or 
the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph ,  as  it  is  also  called, 
was  founded  in  1809.  It  was  first  established 
in  Baltimore,  and  afterwards,  in  1810,  was  re¬ 
moved  to  St.  Joseph’s  valley  near  Emmitsburg.- 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  this  order  were  somewhat  romantic.  ‘  A 
Protestant  lady  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Italy,  in  pursuit  of  health.  While  there  the 
gentleman  died.  The  lady,  Madame  Seton, 
became  acquainted  with  Roman  Catholics,  nnd 
was  so  pnntiirnfoil  witli  tl,p  nnmn  and  snlendor 
of  their  religion,  that,  on  her  return  to  this 
country,  she  embraced  it,  and  was  anxious  to 
devote  herself,  in.retirement,  to  the  practice  of 
its  duties.  A  rich  sea-captain,  M.  Cooper,  be¬ 
came  a  Roman  Catholic  about  the  same  time, 
and  furnished1the  tpeans  for  purchasing  the  sit¬ 
uation  near  Emmitsburg,  where  the  pious  lady, 
with  a  few  associates,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Dubourg,  then  president  of  St.  Mary’s  College, 
and  since  removed  to  the  Bishopric  of  Montauban 
in  France, — commenced  the  instruction  of  young 
females.’  ( Quarterly  Register,  II.  221). 


‘  The  Society  is  composed,’  says  the  Laity's  care,  when  fear  seized  many  and  paralized  the 
Directory,  ‘  of  widows,  and  ladies  who  have  humane  affections  of  friends  and  other  philan- 
never  been  married.  They  cannot  be  received  thropists,  who  feebly  felt  the  divine  principle  of 
before  the  age  of  Hi,  and^not  even  then  without  Christian  love,  and  fled  before  this  wasting  pes- 
the  consent  of  their  parents :  nor  after  the  age  tilence,  leaving  the  victims  to  the  charity  of 
of  27,  without  n  particular  dispensation  founded  these  guardian  spirits  alone;  their  services  were 
on  their  great  merit  and  character.’  They  take  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  City  Council  of 
the  name  of  ‘the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Jo-  Baltimore,  who  tendered  to  the  community  at 
seph.’  (id.)  Emmitsburg  their  sympathies  on  occasion  of  the 

‘Their  principal  object  ostensibly  is,  to  ren-  death  of  some  of  the  sisters  who  had  fullen  vie- 
der  all  the  service  in  their  power  to  the  poor,  tirns  to  that  malignant  disease, 
the  sick,  tho  imprisoned,  nnd  the  insane.  The 
education  of  young  persons  of  their  own  sex,  is 
a  secondary  object.  The  number  of  sisters  at 
present  [in  1830]  is  120.  [They  have  a  supe¬ 
rior,  the  Rev.  John  Francis  Hickey,  and  a  mother 
superior,  Mrs  Rose  White.]  They  have  several 
boarding  scholars,  n  few  orphan  children,  nnd  ma¬ 
ny  day  scholars  of  the  poorer  class.  Their  system 
of  education  is  similar  to  that  of  other  female 
academies.  The  annual  expense  of  each  boar¬ 
der  varies  from  $140  to  $200,  accordlfog  to  the 
branches  taught.  Protestant  ladies  are  not  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  ‘  nothing  more  is  required  of  them  than 
to  attend  divine  service,  and  the  customary  ex¬ 
ercises.’  There  are  branches  of  this  Society  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union.’  (Quarterly  Reg¬ 
ister.  II.  p.  221). 

The  establishment  near  Emmitsburg  is  called 
the  ‘  Mother  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,’  in 
the  Laity's  Directory  for  1835.  It  is  there  stated 
that  this  Society  was  incorporated  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  Maryland  in  the  year  181(1, 
and  that,  ‘in  addition  to  tho  buildings  originally 
erected,  a  spacious  edifice,  100  feet  in  length, 
was  lately  completed,  calculated  to  accommodate 
200  boarders.’ 

In  1829  Archbishop  Whitefield,  in  a  letter 
to  tho  editor  of  the  ‘  Annals’  of  the  Association 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  published  at  j 
Lyons  and  Paris,  speaking  of  the  Sisters  of1 
Charity,  says,  fiom  St.  Joseph’s,  they  have  sent 
colonies  to  Baltimore,  Washington,  Frederick, 

Montague.  Philadelphia.  New  York,  Albany, 

Harrisburg,  and  St.  Louis.  In  these  different  | 
places,  they  receive  and  instruct  orphans,  and 
have  a  school  for  unfortunate  children,  the 
number  of  which  is  enormous.  There  are  some 
schools,  containing  from^oc  to  six  hundred.  At 
Baltimore,  besides  the  asylum  and  free  school, 
they  have  the  care  of  the  Lying-in-IIospital  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Medical  school.  Those  of  St.Louis 
have  also  the  care  of  the  Hospital  of  that  city. 

All  these  different  branches  are  connected  with  a 
central  government,  in  the  Parent-house  at  Em- 
milsburg.  They  form  together  but  one  body. 

They  live  under  the  rule  of  St.  Vincent  de 

pnul,  witli  a  little  vnrintiorv,  thought  tluUsponflQ. 

ble  by  the  ecclesiastical  superiors.  One  of 
these  is  the  boarding  establishment  of  the  parent- 
house,  with  the  double  object  of  giving  a  Chris¬ 
tian  education  to  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics, 

(a  want  deeply  felt  in  those  regions),  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  means  of  support.  No  other  resource  but 
this  boarding  school  supports  the  professed,  the 
noviciates  and  the  sick  nuns,  and  permits  the 
establishment  of  charity  schools  abroad.  Since 
1826,  no  member  of  the  community  has  died ; 
but  from  1809,  when  it  commenced  to  1826,  the 
number  of  deaths  was  42.  The  nuns  are  now 
120  in  number.’  ( Quarterly  Register  III.  99.) 

The  sisters  of  Charity  have  under  their  direc¬ 
tion  and  management  at  least  eight  convents  in 
the  United  States,  one  at  Emmitshurg,  Md.,  one 
in  Washington  city,  one  at  Bardstown  and  one  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  one  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  one 
at  Carondelet  Mo.,  one  at  Somerset,  Ohio,  and 
St  Clare’s  convent  at  Vincennes,  Ind.  They 
take  care  of  the  sick  in  many  Hospitals.  They 
have  established  free  schools  and  others  almost 
without  number,  and  are  laundresses  in  several 
of  the  Catholic  Colleges. 

In  the  Laity's  Directory  for  1835,  there  is  a 
list  of  28  establishments,  under  the  names  of 
Asylums,  Infirmaries,  Hospitals,  &c.,  which  are 
under  the  care  of  these  sisters.  Some  of  them 
.-a  ovfensive  establishments.  At  St.  Mary’s 
Female  Orphan  Asylum  in  Baltimore,  there  are 
20jorphans  and  300  day  scholars  ;  and  at  St. 

Joseph’s  Female  Orphan  Asylum  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  there  are  upwards  of  30  orphans  ;  and  at 
St  John’s  Female  Orphan  Asylum  and  School  in 
the  last  city,  there  are  14  orphans  and  upwards 
of  300  children,  placed  under  the  care  and  in¬ 
struction  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  according  to 
tho  Laity's  Directory  for  1834.  p  75.  In  Boston 
these  Sisters,  we  are  told,  (Laity’s  Directory  for 
1834.  p  80)  have  a  charitable  school  at  which  are 
taught  gratis  upwards  of  two  hundred  female 
children.  We  are  told  also  on  the  same 
Catholic  authority,  that  there  are  various  other 
schools,  some  of  which  are  for  boys  as  well  as 
for  girls,  scattered  through  the  Diocess, — gen¬ 
erally  where  the  churches  are  located.  The 
same  Directory  (p  89)  says  that,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  New  Orleans,  are  fifteen  in  number; 
under  their  care  one  hundred  and  ten  female 
orphan  children  receive  a  religious  and  moral 
education  ;  they  superintend  a  free  school  which 
contains  upward  of  one  hundred  children. 

Besides  the  above  establishments,  which  we 
have  particularized,  and  in  which  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  are  employed  as  teachers  and  nurses, 
there  nre  others. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  it  was  stated  in  the 
public  prints  that  a  large  edifice,  intended  as  an 
aslyum  for  children  whose  education  was  to  be 
superintended  by  these  sisters,  was  dedicated 
will,  rdiirifiiis  ceremonies.  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  have  associated  to¬ 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  themselves 
to  the  duties  of  religion,  of  educating  the  poor 
and  orphan  children,  of  taking  care  of  the  sick, 
and  of  assisting  the  unfortunate.  Nobler  ob¬ 
jects  than  these  cannot  be  contemplated  by  the 
human  mind  ;  holier  offices  cannot  be  performed 
by  the  followers  of  Christ.  We  believe  that 
there  are  great  faults  essentially  connected  wit  , 
and  incidental  to,  their  institution  ;  still  we  e- 
lieve  that  truly  Christian  offices  have  been  per¬ 
formed  by  them,  in  a  manner  deserving  istin 
guished  praise.  In  1832,  when  the  ft  a  ignan 
Cholera  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  our  coun  ry, 
be  it  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charily,  and  to  that  of  the  sisters  of  some  other 
orders,  and  to  their  honor  as  Christians,  they 
voluntarily  appeared  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick 
and  dying,  and  gave  them  their  sympathy  and 
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CHARADE.  (I Carpet .) 

First  Syllable. 

Chairs  placed  in  two  rows,  to  represent  seats  of  cars.  Passengers  enter  and 

take  their  seats.  Placard  stuck  up,  “  Beware  of  Pickpockets,"  in  capitals. 

First.  Enter  two  school-girls,  M.  and  A.,  with  books  strapped  about, 
lunch-box,  &c.  They  are  laughing  and  chatting.  M.  gives  A.  a  letter 
to  read.  A.  smiles  while  reading  it,  M.  watching  her  face,  then  both  look 
over  it  together.  Afterwards,  study  their  lessons.  All  this  must  be  going 
on  while  the  other  passengers  are  entering. 

Second.  Business  man  and  two  clerks,  one  at  a  time.  One  takes  out  little 
account-book,  another  reads  paper,  another  sits  quietly,  after  putting  ticket 
in  his  hat-band. 

Third.  Fat  woman  with  old-fashioned  carpet-bag,  umbrella,  and  bundles 
tied  up  in  handkerchiefs  ;  seats  herself  with  difficulty. 

Fourth.  A  clergyman,  all'in  black,  very  solemn,  with  white  neckcloth,  and 
spectacles. 

Fifth.  Yankee  fellow  from  the  country,  staring  at  all  new-comers. 

Sixth.  Dandy,  with  yellow  gloves,  slender  cane,  stunning  neck-tie,  watch- 
chain,  and  eyeglass,  comes  in  with  a  flourish,  lolls  back  in  his  seat,  using  his 
eyeglass  frequently. 

Seventh.  Lady  with  infant  (very  large  rag-baby,  in  cloak  and  sunbonnet) 
and  nurse-girl.  Baby,  being  fussy,  has  to  be  amused,  trotted,  changed  from 
one  to  the  other.  Lady  takes  things  from  her  pocket  to  please  it,  dancing 
them  up  and  down  before  its  face. 

Eighth.  Plainly  dressed,  industrious  woman,  who  knits. 

Ninth.  Fashionable  young  lady,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion.  She 
minces  up  the  aisle,  looks  at  the  others,  seats  herself  apart  from  them,  first 
brushing  the  seat  Shakes  the  dust  from  her  garments,  fans  herself,  takes 
out  smelling-bottle,  &c.  (Shout  is  heard.)  “  All  aboard  !  ” 

Tenth.  In  a  hurry,  Lady  that ’s  been  a-shopping,  leading  or  pulling  along 
her  little  boy  or  girl.  She  carries  a  waterproof  on  her  arm,  and  has  a  shop¬ 
ping-bag  and  all  sorts  of  paper  parcels,  besides  a  portfolio,  a  roller  cart,  a 
wooden  horse  on  wheels,  a  drum,  a  toy-whip  (and  various  other  things). 
Doll’s  head  sticks  out  of  a  paper.  Lady  drops  a  package.  Dandy  picks  it 
up  with  polite  bow.  Drops  another.  Yankee  picks  it  up,  imitating  Dandy’s 
polite  bow.  Gets  seated  at  last,  arranges  her  bonnet-strings,  takes  off  the 
child’s  hat,  smooths  its  hair,  &c. 

Steam-whistle  heard.  Every  passenger  now  begins  the  jerking,  up-and- 
down  motion  peculiar  to  the  cars.  This  motion  must  be  kept  up  by  all, 
whatever  they  are  doing,  and  by  every  one  who  enters. 

Enter  Conductor  with  an  immense  badge  on  his  hat,  or  coat.  Calls  out, 
“  Have  your  tickets  ready  !  ”  Then  passes  along  the  aisle,  and  calls  out 
again,  “Tickets!”  The  tickets  must  be  large  and  absurd.  Passengers 
take  them  from  pocket-books,  gloves,  &c.  Fat  old  woman  fumbles  long  for 
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hers  in  different  bundles,  finds  it  at  last  in  a  huge  leather  pocket-book. 
Conductor,  after  nipping  the  tickets,  passes  out. 

Enter  boy  with  papers.  “  Mornin’  papers  !  Herald,  Journal,  Traveller”  ! 
(Business  man  buys  one.)  “  Mornin’  papers  !  Herald,  Journal,  Traveller !  ” 
(Clerk  buys  one.)  Paper  boy  passes  out.  Conductor  appears,  calls  out, 
“  Warburton  !  Warburton !  Passengers  for  Bantam  change  cars  !  ”  (Noise 
heard  of  brakes,  jerking  motion  ceases,  school-girls  leave,  with  those  little 
hopping  motions  peculiar  to  school-girls.  Yankee  moves  nearer  fashion¬ 
able  miss.  Two  laborers  enter.  Steam-whistle  heard,  jerking  motion  re¬ 
sumed.)  Candy  boy  enters.  “  Jessup’s  candy !  All  flavors !  Five  cents  a 
stick!”  (Lady  buys  one  for  baby.)  ‘‘Jessup’s  candy !  All  flavors  !  Lemon, 
vernilla,  pineapple,  strorbry  !  ”  (Yankee  buys  one,  offers  half  to  fashion¬ 
able  miss.  She  declines.  Crunches  it  himself.)  Boy  passes  out 

Enter  boy  with  picture-papers,  which  he  distributes.  Some  examine 
them,  others  let  them  lie.  (Dandy  buys  one.)  Boy  collects  them,  and  pass¬ 
es  out.  Enter  a  very  little  ragged  boy,  with  fiddle,  or  accordion.  After 
playing  awhile,  passes  round  his  hat  Most  of  the  passengers  drop  some¬ 
thing  in  it  Exit  boy. 

Enter  Conductor.  “  Tickets  !  ”  Collects  tickets.  (Steam-whistle  heard.) 
Passengers  pick  up  their  things.  Curtain  drops  just  as  the  last  one  goes 
out  (This  scene  might  be  ended  by  the  passengers,  at  a  given  signal,  pull¬ 
ing  their  seats  together,  pitching  over,  and  have  the  curtain  fall  on  a  smash- 

UD.t 

Second  Syllable. 

Lady  in  morning-dress  and  jaunty  breakfast-cap,  sadly  leaning  her  head  on 

her  hand.  On  table  near  is  toast,  chocolate,  Grc.  Enter  Maggie  with 

tray. 

Maggie.  Ate  a  bit,  mum,  ate  a  bit.  ’T  will  cheer  ye  up  like  ! 

Lady  (looking  up).  No,  no,  I  cannot  eat  O,  the  precious  darling  !  It 
is  now  seventeen  hours  since  I  saw  him  last  Ah,  he ’s  lost !  he ’s  lost ! 

Maggie.  And  did  ye  slape  at  arl,  mum  ? 

Lady.  Scarcely,  Maggie.  And  in  dreams  1  saw  my  darling,  chased  by 
rude  boys,  or  at  the  bottom  of  deep  waters,  in  filthy  mud,  eaten  by  fishes, 
or  else  mauled  by  dreadful  cats.  Take  away  the  untasted  meal.  1  cannot, 
cannot  eat. 

Exit  Maggie,  with  breakfast  things.  Enter  Mire  with  newspaper. 

Mike.  Mornin’  paper,  mum. 

Lady  (catching  it,  and  looking  eagerly  up  and  down  its  columns).  Let  me 
see  if  he  is  found.  O,  here  !  “Found!  A  diamond  pin  on  —  ”  Pshaw, 
diamond  pin!  Here  ’tis.  “Dog  found  1  Black  and  tan — ”  Faugh, 
black  and  tan  1  My  beauty  was  pure  white.  But,  Mike,  where’s  the  notice 
of  our  darling’s  being  lost  ? 

Mike.  Shure,  an’  it ’s  to  the  side  o’  the  house  I  put  it,  mum,  arl  writ  in 
illegant  sizey  litters,  mum. 

Lady  (in  alarm).  And  did  n’t  you  go  to  the  printers  at  all? 
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Mike.  Shure  an’  be  n’t  it  better  out  in  the  brard  daylight,  mum,  laning 
aginst  th’  ’ouse  convanient  like,  an’  aisy  to  see,  mum  ? 

Lady.  O  Mike,  you ’ve  undone  me !  Quick !  Pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
Quick !  I  say. 

Exit  Mike. 

Lady  (solus).  It  was  but  yesterday  I  held  him  in  these  arms  !  He  licked 
my  face,  and  took  from  my  hand  the  bits  of  chicken,  and  sipped  of  my  choc¬ 
olate.  His  little  black  eyes  looked  up,  O  so  brightly  !  to  mine.  His  little 
tail,  it  wagged  so  happy  !  O,  dear,  lovely  one,  where  are  you  now  ? 

Enter  Mike,  with  placard  on  long  stick,  with  these  words  in  very  large 
letters. 

Dog  Lost !  V  Dollus  !  ReeWarD  !  InnQuire  !  Withinn !  Live 
oR  DeD  ! ! ! 

Reads  it  aloud,  very  slowly,  pointing  with  finger. 

Mike.  An’  it’s  meeself  lamed  the  fine  writin’,  mum,  in  th’  ould  counthiy '. 
Lady  (excited).  Pray  take  that  dreadful  thing  away,  and  bring  me  pen 
and  paper ! 

Exit  Mike,  muttering.  Knock  heard  at  door. 

Lady.  Come ! 

Enter  Market-man,  in  blue  frock. 

Market-man.  Good  day,  ma’am.  Heard  you ’d  lost  a  dog. 

Lady  (eagerly,  with  hand  extended).  Yes,  yes !  Where  is  he  f 
Market-man.  Was  he  a  curly,  shaggy  dog  ? 

Lady.  Yes  !  0  yes  1  Where  did  you  find  him  ? 

Market-man.  Was  your  dog  bright  and  playful  ? 

Lady  (in  an  excited  manner).  O,  very !  very  1 
Market-man.  Answered  to  the  name  of  Carlo  ? 

Lady.  Yes  !  He  did  !  he  did !  O,  if  I  had  him  in  these  arms  1 
Market-man  (in  sttrprise).  Arms,  ma’am  ?  Arms  ?  ’T  is  a  Newfound¬ 
land  dog !  He  could  carry  you  in  his  arms  ! 

Lady  (dejected).  O  cruel,  cruel  disappointment ! 

Market-man.  What  kind  of  a  dog  was  yours  ? 

Lady.  0,  a  dear  little  Iapdog.  His  curls  were  white  and  soft  as  silk ! 
Market-man  (going).  Good  day,  ma’am.  If  I  see  him,  I  ’ll  fetch  him. 

(Exit  Market-man.  Mike  enters,  with  writing  materials,  and  goes  out 
again.  Lady  begins  to  write,  repeating  the  words  she  writes  aloud. 

Lady.  Lost,  strayed,  or  stolen.  A  curly—  (Tap  at  door)  Come! 
(Enter  stupid-looking  Boy,  in  scanty  jacket  and  trousers,  and  too  large  hat.) 

Lady.  Did  you  wish  to  see  me  ? 

Boy  (drawling).  Yes,  ma’am. 

Lady.  About  a  dog  ? 
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Boy.  Yes,  ma’am. 

Lady.  Have  you  found  one  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  ma’am. 

Lady.  Is  he  a  very  small  dog  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  ma’am. 

Lady.  Sweet  and  playful  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  ma’am  ? 

Lady.  Did  you  bring  him  with  you? 

Boy.  Yes,  ma’am  (pointing).  Out  there. 

Lady  (excited).  O,  bring  him  to  me.  Quick !  O,  if  it  should  be  he !  If 
it  should  !  (Boy  brings  in  small  dog,  yellow  or  black  or  spotted) 

Lady  (in  disgust).  O,  not  that  horrid  creature !  Take  him  away !  Take 
him  away  1 

Boy.  Is  n’t  that  your  dog  ? 

Lady.  No  !  no !  0,  can’t  you  take  the  horrid  animal  away? 

Boy  (going).  Yes,  ma’am. 

Exit  Boy  with  dog.  Lady  prepares  to  write. 

Lady.  Stupid  thing !  Now  I  ’ll  write.  (Repeats)  Lost,  strayed,  or 
stolen.  A  curly,  white  —  (Tap  at  the  door)  Come  !  (Lays  down 
pen) 

Enter  ragged  Boy,  with  covered  basket. 

Lady.  Have  you  found  a  dog  ? 

Boy.  No,  I  hain’t  found  no  dog. 

Lady.  Then  what  do  you  want  ? 

Boy.  Father  sells  puppies.  Father  said  it  you ’d  lost  your  dog,  you ’d 
want  to  buy  one  of  ’em.  Said  you  could  take  your  pick  out  o’  these  ’ere  five. 
(Opens  basket  for  her  to  look  in) 

Lady  (shuddering).  Little  wretches !  Away  with  them ! 

Boy.  They  ’ll  grow,  father  said,  high ’s  the  table. 

Lady.  Carry  them  off,  can’t  you  ? 

Boy.  Father  wants  to  know  what  you  ’ll  take  for  your  dog,  running.  Fa¬ 
ther  said  he ’d  give  a  dollar,  an’  risk  the  ketchin’  on  him. 

Lady.  Dollar?  No.  Not  if  he  were  dead!  Not  if  I  knew  he  were 
drowned,  and  the  fishes  had  eaten  him,  would  I  sell  my  darling  pet  for  a 
paltry  dollar ! 

Boy  (going).  Good  momin’.  Guess  I  ’ll  be  goin’.  If  I  find  your  dog,  I 
won’t  (aside)  let  you  know. 

Exit  Boy,  with  bow  and  scrape. 

Lady  (writes  again,  and  repeats).  Lost,  strayed,  or  stolen.  A 
CUR —  (Knock  at  the  door)  Come!  (Lays  down  pen) 

Enter  Mrs.  Mulligan. 

Mrs.  Mulligan.  An’  is  it  yerself  lost  a  dog,  thin  ? 

Lady  (eagerly).  Yes.  A  small,  white,  curly,  silky  dog.  Have  you  seen 
him  ? 
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Mrs.  Mulligan.  Och,  no.  But ’t  was  barkin’  all  night  he  was,  behint  th’ 
’ouse.  An’  the  b’ys,  —  that ’s  me  Pat  an’  Tim,  —  they  drooned  him,  mum, 
bad  luck  to  ’em,  in  the  mornin’  arly. 

Lady.  And  did  you  see  him  ? 

Mrs.  Mulligan.  No,  shure. 

Lady.  And  where  is  he  now  ? 

Mrs.  Mulligan.  O,  it 's  safe  he  is,  Pat  tould  me,  to  the  bottom  o’  No  Bot¬ 
tom  Pond,  mum. 

Lady.  And  how  do  you  know ’t  is  my  dog  ? 

Mrs.  Mulligan.  Faith,  an’  whose  dog  should  it  be,  thin  ? 

Lady.  Send  your  boys,  and  I  ’ll  speak  with  them. 

Mrs.  Mulligan  (going ).  I  ’ll  send  them,  mum.  Mornin’,  mum. 

Exit  Mrs.  Mulligan.  Another  tap  at  the  door. 

Lady.  O,  this  is  not  to  be  borne  !  Come  ! 

Enter  Countrywoman  •with  bandbox,  — not  an  old  woman . 

Lady  (earnestly).  If  it’s  about  a  dog,  tell  me  all  you  know  at  once  !  Is 
he  living  ? 

Countrywoman.  Yes ’m,  but  he ’s  quite  poorly.  I  think  dogs  show  their 
sickness,  same  as  human  creturs  do.  Course  they  have  their  feelin’s. 

Lady.  Do  tell  quick. 

Countrywoman.  Just  what  I  want,  for  I’m  in  a  hurry  myself.  So  I  ’ll 
jump  right  inter  the  thick  on ’t.  You-  see  last  night  when  my  old  man  was 
ridin’  out  o’  town  in  his  cart,  with  some  o’  his  cabbages  left  over,  for  garden 
sarse  had  n’t  been  very  brisk  all  day,  and  he  was  late  a  cornin’  out  on  account 
o’  the  off  ox  bein’  some  lame,  and  my  old  man  ain’t  apt  to  hurry  his  critters, 
for  a  marciful  man  is  marciful  to  his  beasts,  you  — 

Lady.  But  about  the  dog  ! 

Countrywoman.  Wal,  the  old  man  was  a  ridin’  along,  slow,  you  know, 
—  I  alwers  tell  him  he  ’ll  never  set  the  great  pond  afire,  —  and  a  countin’ 
over  his  cabbage-heads,  and  settlin’  the  keg  o’  molasses  amongst  ’em,  and  a 
little  jug  of — (nods  and  winks  and  smiles),  — jest  for  a  medicine,  you  know. 
For  we  never  do,  —  I  nor  the  old  man,  —  never,  ’xcept  in  case  o’  sickness  — 

Lady  (impatiently).  But  what  about  the  dog  ? 

Countrywoman.  Wal,  he  was  a  ridin’  along,  and  jest  got  to  the  out¬ 
skirts  o’  the  town,  when  he  happened  to  see  two  boys  a  squabblin’  which 
should  have  a  dog,  —  a  little  teenty  white  curly  mite  of  a  cretur  — 

Lady.  Yes  !  Go  on  !  Go  on  ! 

Countrywoman.  And  he  asked  ’em  would  they  take  fifty  cents  apiece 
and  give  it  up.  For  he  knew ’t  would  be  rewarded  in  the  newspapers.  And 
they  took  the  fifty. 

Lady  (eagerly).  And  what  did  he  do  with  him  ?  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Countrywoman.  Why,  I  was  goin’  to  ride  in  with  the  old  man  this  mornin’ 
to  have  my  bunnet  new  done  over,  and  I  took  the  dog  along.  And  we  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  that  ’ere  notice,  and  he  and  I  together,  we  spelt  it  out !  (Open- 
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ing  bandbox )  Now  look  in  here  !  Snug  as  a  bug,  right  in  the  crown  o’  my 
bunnet  Seems  poorly,  but  he  ’ll  pick  up.  ( Takes  out  a  white  lapdog .)* 

Lady  ( snatches  hint,  and  hugs  and  kisses  him).  ’T  is  my  Carlo.  O  my 
precious,  precious  pet !  Ah,  he  is  too  weak  to  move.  I  must  feed  him  and 
put  him  to  sleep.  (Rises  to  go  out.) 

Countrywoman.  But  the  five  dollars,  marm  ! 

Lady.  O,  you  must  call  again.  I  can’t  think  of  any  paltry  five  dollars, 
now.  (Exit) 

Countrywoman  ( calling  out).  I  ’ll  wait,  marm ! 

Enter  Mike. 

Mike.  An’  what  bisness  are  ye  doin’  here  ? 

Countrywoman.  Waiting  for  my  pay. 

Mike.  Pay,  is  it  ?  Och,  she  ’ll  niver  pay  the  day.  She ’s  owin’  me  wages, 
an’  owin’  the  cook,  and  Mrs.  Flarty  that  scoors,  and  the  millinery  lady,  an’ 
’t  is  “  Carl  agin,”  she  sez.  “  Carl  agin.  Can’t  ye  carl  agin  ?  ” 

Countrywoman.  Then  I  ’ll  get  mine,  now.  (Takes  off  shawl,  and  sits 
down.  Takes  out  long  blue  stocking,  and  goes  to  knitting,  first  pinning  on 
her  knitting-sheath)  I  don’t  budge,  without  the  pay. 

Mike  looks  on  admiringly.  Curtain  drops. 

Whole  Word. 

Clerk  standing  behind  counter,  with  shawls  and  various  dry  goods  to  sell. 
Also  rolls  or  pieces  of  carpet,  oil  and  other  kinds.  Various  placards  on 
the  walls,  —  “  No  credit."  “  Goods  marked  down  !  ”  &*c.  Enter  Old 
Woman. 

Old  Woman  (speaking  in  rather  high  key).  Do  you  keep  stockings  ? 

Clerk  (handing  box  of  stockings).  O  yes.  Here  are  some,  very  good 
quality. 

Old  Woman  (examining  them).  Mighty  thin,  these  be. 

Clerk.  I  assure  you,  they  are  warranted  to  .wear. 

Old  Woman.  To  wear  out,  I  guess. 

Enter  Young  Married  Couple. 

Clerk.  Good  morning.  Can  we  sell  you  anything  to-day  ? 

Wife  (modestly).  We  wish  to  look  at  a  few  of  your  carpets. 

Clerk.  This  way,  ma’am. 

Husband.  Hem !  (Clearing  his  throat)  We  will  look  at  something  for 
parlors. 

Clerk.  Here  is  a  style  very  much  admired.  (Unrolls  carpet)  Elegant 
pattern.  We  import  all  our  goods,  ma’am.  That ’s  a  firm  piece  of  goods. 
You  could  n’t  do  better.  We  warrant  it  to  wear.  All  fast  colors. 

Old  Woman  (coming  near).  A  good  rag  carpet  ’ll  wear  out  two  o’  that 

Wife  (to  Husband).  I  think  it  is  a  lovely  pattern.  Don’t  you  like  it, 
Charley  ? 

*  A  white  lapdog  may  be  easily  made  of  wool  and  wire. 
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Husband.  Hem  —  well,  I  have  seen  prettier.  But  then,  ’t  is  just  as  you 
say,  dear. 

Wife.  O  no,  Charley.  ’T  is  just  as  you  say.  I  want  to  please  you,  dear. 

Old  Woman  (to  Clerk).  Have  you  got  any  crash  towelling  ? 

Husband.  What ’s  the  price  of  this  carpet  ? 

Clerk.  Three  dollars  a  yard.  Here ’s  another  style  (unrolls  another)  just 
brought  in.  (Attends  to  Old  Woman.) 

Husband  (speaking  to  Wife).  Perhaps  we ’d  better  look  at  the  other  arti¬ 
cles  you  wanted.  (They  go  to  another  part  of  the  store,  examining  articles .) 

Enter  a  spare,  thin  Woman,  in  plain  dress  and  green  veil. 

Clerk.  Can  we  sell  you  anything  to-day  ? 

Woman.  I  was  thinking  of  buying  a  carpet 

Clerk.  Step  this  way,  ma’am.  (Shows  them.)  We  have  all  styles,  ma’am. 

Woman.  I  want  one  that  will  last  (Examining  it.) 

Clerk  (taking  hold  of  if).  Firm  as  iron,  ma’am.  We’ve  sold  five  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  that  goods.  If  it  don’t  wear,  we  ’ll  agree  to  pay  back  the 
money. 

Woman.  I  want  one  that  won’t  show  dirt 

Clerk.  Warranted  not  to  show  dirt,  ma’am.  We  warrant  all  our  goods. 

Woman.  Can  it  be  turned  ? 

Clerk.  Perfectly  well,  ma’am.  ’T  will  turn  as  long  as  there ’s  a  bit  of  it 
left. 

Woman.  What  do  you  ask  ? 

Clerk.  Well,  we  have  been  selling  that  piece  of  goods  for  three  fifty,  but 
you  may  have  it  for  three  dollars. 

Woman.  Couldn’t  you  take  less  ? 

Clerk.  Could  n’t  take  a  cent  less.  Cost  more  by  wholesale. 

Woman.  I  think  I  ’ll  look  further.  (Going.) 

Clerk.  Well,  now  seeing  it ’s  the  last  piece,  you  may  have  it  for  two  fifty. 

Woman.  I  was  n’t  expecting  to  give  over  two  dollars  a  yard.  (Going.) 

Clerk.  Now  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  I  ’ll  do.  Say  two  and  a  quarter,  and  take 
it 

Woman.  I  have  decided  not  to  go  over  two  dollars.  (Going) 

Clerk  (crossly).  Well.  You  can  have  it  for  that  But  we  lose  on  it  In 
fact,  we  are  selling  now  to  keep  the  trade,  nothing  else.  Twenty-five  yards  ? 
I  ’ll  measure  it  directly. 

Old  Woman.  Have  you  got  any  cotton  flannel  ? 

(Enter  Fashionable  Lady.) 

Clerk  (all  attention,  bowing).  Good  morning,  madam.  Can  we  sell  you 
anything  to-day  ? 

Fashionable  Lady.  I  am  looking  at  carpets  this  morning.  Have  you  any¬ 
thing  new  ? 

Clerk.  This  way,  madam.  We  have  several  new  lots1,  just  imported. 
(Shows  one.) 
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Fashionable  Lady.  It  must  light  up  well,  or  it  will  never  suit  me. 

Clerk.  Lights  up  beautifully,  madam. 

Fashionable  Lady.  Is  this  real  tapestry  ? 

Clerk.  O  certainly,  madam.  We  shouldn’t  think  of  showing  you  any 
other. 

Fashionable  Lady.  What ’s  the  price  ? 

Clerk.  Well,  this  is  a  Persian  pattern,  and  we  can’t  offer  it  for  less  than 
six  dollars.  Mrs.  Topothetree  bought  one  off  the  same  piece. 

Fashionable  Lady.  ’T  is  a  lovely  thing,  and  when  a  carpet  suits  me,  the 
price  is  no  objection. 

Old  Woman  {coming forward).  Have  you  got  any  remnants  ?  I  wanted 
to  get  a  strip  to  lay  down  afore  the  fire.  ( Speaking  to  Lady.)  Goin’  to  give 
six  dollars  a  yard  for  that  ?  Guess  you  better  larn  how  to  make  a  rag  car¬ 
pet.  Fust,  take  your  old  coats  and  trousers,  and  strip  ’em  up  inter  narrer 
strips,  and  jine  the  strips  together,  and  wind  all  that  up  in  great  balls. 
That ’s  your  warp.  Then  take  coarse  yarn  and  color  it  all  colors.  That ’s 
your  fillin’.  Then  hire  your  carpet  wove,  and  that  carpet  ’ll  last 

IT.  * 

Enter  Policeman  and  a  Gentleman. 

Gentleman  {pointing  to  Fashionable  Lady).  That  is  the  person. 

Policeman  {placing  his  hand  an  her  shoulder).  This  gentleman,  madam, 
thinks  you  have — borrowed  a  quantity  of  his  lace  goods. 

Fashionable  Lady  {with  air  of  astonishment).  I  ?  Impossible  1  Im¬ 
possible,  sir ! 

Gentleman.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Policeman.  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  madam,  to  come  with  us  ? 

Curtain  drops ,  while  all  are  gazing  at  each  other  in  amazement. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz. 
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FLORA  LESLIE. 

BY  STELLA.  T.TTv 

Could  you  Have  seen  Flora  Leslie  you  would  Have  the  birds,  was  Flora  Leslie,  the  village  school  mis¬ 
thought  her  the  drollest  little  school-mistress  that  ever  tress! 

•wielded  sceptre  of  birth-twig,  or  presumed  to  awe  And  this  is  the  same  pale,  frightened  child,  that 
four  and  twenty  of  the  meet  rebellious  little  imps  that  good  farmer  Leslie  brought  home  one  day  from  the 
ever  sported  a  fools-tap,  or  the  placard  DUNCE  Alms-House,  a  little  toddling.visibility  of  dependence 
done  in  capitals !  And  so  she  was.  "With  the  most  and  want,  saving,  as  he  placed  her  on  the  floor  by  the 
roguish  pair  of  eyes  in  the  world,  sparkling  with  fun  side  of  his  own  baby— 

beneath  their  dark-enrtamed  lids,  where  they  were  “  Here,  wife— we  have  sons  and  daughters  of  our 

oft  fain  to  hide  themselves  lest  they  might  betray  the  own  to  be  sure,  and  a  plenty  of  them,  but  here  is  a 
merry  heart  where  they  were  kindled,  and  a  mouth  poor  motherless  thing,  and  we  ran  find  room  enough 
with  smiles  nestling  in  each  rosy  dimple,  undisturbed  for  her,  too.” 

by  the  pouting  of  those  little  lips,  or  the  grave  words  And,  bless  the  kind  dame,  she  stooped  and  kissed 
of  authority  issuing  therefrom,  for  they  felt  themselves  the  white  brow  of  the  little  stranger,  and  bade  her 
at  home,  while  the  family  of  pouts  they  knew  to  be  welcome  among  her  own  six  curly-headed  children, 
only  formal  incited  guests.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  that  at  It  was  a  lucky  day  for.  the  orphan  when  the  eye  of 
the  first  glance  you  would  have  pronounced  Flora  Mr.  Leslie  first  rested  upon  her  innocence.  He  had 
herself  the  very  greatest  piece  of  mischief  within  the  been  to  the  city  with  a  drove  of  as  fine  cattle  as  ever 
four  walls  of  that  little  school-room !  But  you  should-  cropped  grass  at  Cloverdale,  and  havinga  little  leisure 
have  seen  her  sifting  in  the  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  the  morning  he  was  to  return,  he  resolved  to  visit 
raised  some  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  some  of  those  Institutions  which  the  hand  of  charity 
her  petite  figure  endeavoring  vainly  to  accommodate  has  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  wretched, 
itself  to  the  stiff  high  back ;  one  elbow  dimpling  its  Chance  directed  him  to  the  Alms-House.  Hither  this 
dark  leather  covering,  as  if  like  some  pleasant  old  sad  little  pilgrim  had  just  been  consigned.'  There  was 
gentleman  it  could  not  help  laughing  at  so  dainty  a  something  about  her  so  pure,  and  a  look  so  imploring 
thing;  and  the  tips  of  her  taper  fingers  finding  them-  of  pity,  that  the  heart  of  the  good  man  swelled  with 
selves  an  agreeable  resting  place  upon  her  blooming  compassion.  Her  little  history,  as  gleaned  from  the 
cheek.  You  should  have  seen  how  patiently  she  garrulous  nurse,  was  soon  told,  and  was  such  as  to 
went  through  the  A  B  C-dom  of  those  little  petticoat  confirm  his  already  half  formed  resolution,  and  with- 
gentry— how  she  kissed  one — patted  another — coaxed  out  delay  Mr.  Leslie  constituted  himself  sole  guardian 
a  third,  and  cried  “  Oh,  for  shame,  Master  "Willie !”  of  the  friendless  child. 

to  a  fourth— and  then  with  what  gravity  the  Geography  He  must  have  been  well  aware  of  the  correspond- 

and  History  of  the  older  classes  were  dismissed— and  ing  sympathy  of  his  wife,  or  he  would  never  have 
although  some  of  those  boys  and  girls  were  almost  as  ventnred  unadvisedly  to  return  home  with  such  a  re¬ 
big  as  she  was,  and  though  they  did  Mischievously  newed  charge  upon  her  time  and  patience.  The  re¬ 
contrive  sometimes  to  loosen  the  comb  which  con-  ception  of  the  child  proves  how  rightly  he  understood 
fined  her  dark  brown  tresses,  until  the  whole  glitter-  the  character  of  his  help-meet, 
ing  mass  came  sweeping  around  her  even  to  the  tiny  “  And  we  will  call  her  Flora,  because  she  has  come 
foot  resting  on  the  little  pine  bench  before  her;  and  among  us  when  the  buds  and  the  flowers  are  all  so 
although  in  play-time  the  urchins  would  pelt  her  with  beautiful.” 

roses  and  sweet  clover-tops  through  the  open  win-  “Flora— Flora— what  else,  mamma?”  demanded 

dow,  yet,  for  all  tha?rshe  was  as  demure  as  a  kitten,  &n  inquisitive  little  miss  of  eight. 

And  then,  when  school  was  dismissed,  to  see  how  “  Leslie,  to  be  sure !”  interrupted  the  farmer ;  “yes, ' 
soberly  she  walked  up  the  well-worn  path,  through  a  Flora  Leslie  shall  be  her  name.” 

■whole  colony  of  play-houses  decked  out  with  broken  And  from  that  moment  the  little  stranger  was  ad- 
china,  and  rag  dolls,  and  brick  ovens,  with  sand-pies  mined  to  all  the  privileges,  sharing  alike  in  the  plea¬ 
baking  in  the  bright  sun,  the  amusement  of  the  little  sures  and  duties  of  the  young  Leslies, 
troop  at  her  side;  and  then  with  what  a  matronly  air  Would  that  this  world  contained  more  of  the 
she  would  bid  the  tiny  loiterers  go  directly  home,  heavenly  spirit  of  Charity !  Can  wealth  without 
You  should  have  watched  her  until  she  turned  aside  usefulness— power,  without  beneficence,  stir  the 
into  that  shady  lane  forming  so  pleasant  a  walk  up  to  hearts  of  their  possessors  with  such  pleasing  emo- 
that  old-fashioned  farm-house— and  then— ah !  I  don’t  tions  as  glowed  within  the  bosoms  of  this  worthy 
wonder,  you  stare— for  you  surely  never  could  dream  i  pair,  as  they  looked  upon  the  helpless  orphan  whom 
yonder  mad-cap  tripping  so  swiftly  over  the.  white  their  own  generous  impulses  had  snatched  from 
daisies  and  butter-cups,  her  bonnet  swinging  in  her  poverty —perhaps  from  crime’..  Ah !  go  forth,  ye  sons 
hand,  and  her  merry  voice  waking  the  echoes  and  [  of  wealth,  if  ye  would  seek  true  happiness— go  forth 
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among  the  desolate  and  poverty-stricken — visit  the 
abodes  of  misery— open  your  hearts  and  hands,  and 
reap  the  blessings  of  the  poor,  and  the  rich  reward  of 
an  approving  conscience,  for  therein  have  ye  obeyed 
the  Divine  command — “  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would 
others  should  do  unto  you  l”  There  are  many  upon 
whom  Fortune  with  prodigal,  hand  has  showered  her 
glittering  favors,  whose  hearts  are  not  hardened  by 
riches,  but  who  are  only  unmindful  because  they 
seek  not— who,  from  never  knowing  a  want  them¬ 
selves,  cannot  realize' the  necessities  of  others.  Ah ! 
would  they  but  once  shake  off  the  habit  of  inertness 
which  insensibly  to  themselves  is  daily  clinging 
closer  and  closer  around  them,  how  would  they,  bless 
the  happy  moment  when,  then  for  the  first  time,  they 
have  discovered  the  true,  value  of  riches  1 

When  it  became  known  in  Cloverdale  that  Farmer 
Leslie  had  brought  home  jl.  child,  of  poverty— who 
was  henceforth  to  share  equally  with  his  own  chil¬ 
dren— and  when  the  little  Flora  was  seen  to  be  dressed 
actually  the  same,  and  going  to  the  same  school  as  the 
Leslies,  the -spirit  of  prophecy  waxed  strong  among 
die  good  people.  Some  predicted  ingratitude  and 
disgrace — if  her  family  were  paupers,  of  course  they 
must  be  bad,  and  “  ultat  teas  bred  in  the  bone?  Sc c. 
Others  shook  their  heads,  and  were  glad  Jim  Leslie 
was  so  rich  as  to  adopt  beggars — others  insinuated 
that  perhaps  the  good  man  knew  more  about  the 
matter  than  he  chose  to  tell,  and  they  only  wondered, 
for  their  part,  how  poor  Sirs.  Leslie  could  be  so  blind ! 
But  there  were  others  in  Cloverdale  who  honored  the 
farmer  for  his  kind  feelings,  and  who  predicted  the 
blessings  of  Heaven  would  follow  a  deed  so  shining 
“  in  anaughty  world.” 

But  all  this  could  not  blight  the  little  flower  trans¬ 
planted  to  so  new  a  soil-  Under  the  smiles  and  ten¬ 
der  nurture  of  her  adopted  parents,  she  daily  grew  in 
beauty  and  favor,  until  even  those  who  had  been  the 
most  disposed  to  frown  upon  the  innocent  child, 
would  now  exclaim,  while  they  patted  her  rosy 
cheek  or  parted  the  clustering  ringlets  off  her  sunny 
brow — 

“Well,  I  declare  I  can’t  help  it, butl  never  didsee 
so  winning  a  pet !” 

Years  passed.  Mr.  Leslie  was  a  happy  man,  and 
a  happy  woman  was  his  wife.  Their  five  sons  were 
intelligent,  active  boys,  and  where  could  one  find  a 
prettier  or  smarter  girl  than  Bessie  ?  Not  to  mention 
that  spirit  of  joy  and  lightsomeness  pervading  the  old 
farm-house  embodied  in  the  person  of  Floral  She 
was  named  for  the  flowers,  and.  like  them  her  attri¬ 
butes  were  grace  and  loveliness. 

“I  have  been  thinking,”  said  Mr.  Leslie,  one 
night,  to  his  wife,  “  that  we  will  send  Flora  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  school  than  Dame  Brooks’— suppose  we  lei  her  go 
to  Troy,  with  Squire  Jones’  daughter.” 

“  And  why  Flora,  I  should  like  to  know— why  hot 
Bessie?”  replied  the  mother,  for  the  first  time,  per¬ 
haps,  making  a  distinction  between  the  two, 

“I  will  tell  you  why/ my. dear— that  she  may  ia: 
time  bb  able  to  gain  her  own  living  by  teaching  school 
herself.” 

“  -‘Why,  surely,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Leslie,  in  a  tone 
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of  alarm,  “  you  do  n’t  mean  to  send  the  child  away 
from  us!” 

“Away  from  us? — no,  indeed!  But  the  fact  is 
this — you  and  I,  Bess,  are  on  the  decline  of  life,  and 
in  all  probability  we  must  leave  this  good  little  girl 
behind  us.” 

“Well?” 

“  Well,  although  the  boys  and  Bessie  love  her  now 
as  much  as  if  she  were  their  own  sister, 'and  I  don’t 
know. why  they  should  n’t,  .yet  perhaps  , their  hearts, 
after  awhile,  may  become  more  hard  and  selfish,  and 
then  they  may  look  coldly  upon  poor  Flora.”  . 

“  That  you,  Jim  Leslie,  should  think  such  a  thing  of 
our.  childrenr— I  declare  I  wonder  at  you!”  exclaimed 
the  good  dame,  holding  up  her  hands. 

“  I  do  n’t  think  so,  my  dear — but—” 

“  ikTjr children  unkind  to  Flora !  Why,  Jim!” 

“Well— well,  Bess— education  is  a  fine  thing  at 
any  rate.  We  will  send  her  to-  Troy,  and,  if  you 
please,  Bessie  shall  go  top.” 

“  There — there — now  you  talk  like  a  rational  being. 
Give  Flora,  or  Bessie,  or  both,  as  good  an  education 
as  the  farm  will  pay  for,  but  don’t  talk  any  more 
about  Flora  keeping  school  for  a  living,  just  as  if  she 
was  going  to  be  cast  forth  again  -upon  the  wide 
world.” 

And  so  to  Troy  the  two  girls  were  sent,  where  the 
advantages  which  there  presented  themselves  were 
not  thrown  away.  One  year  of  assiduous  industry 
and  application  to  their  studies  realized  all  the  wishes 
of  the  worthy  fanner,  and  filled  their  little  heads  with 
quite  wisdom  enough  to  astonish  the  good  people  of 
Cloverdale.  . 

A  few  months  after  their  return  from  Troy,  the  vil¬ 
lage  school  was  left  without  a  teacher,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  now  waited  upon  Mr.  Leslie,  requesting  one 
of  the  two  girls  might  fill  the  office.  Bessie  could  not 
be  spared,  and  Mrs.  Leslie  being  assured  that  Flora 
should  still  be  their  own  dear  Flora,  our  little  heroine 
was  duly  installed  mistress  over  the  rising  generation 
at  Cloverdale.  W ith  what  credibility  she  went  through 
her  task  hasjlready  been  shown.  ■ 

A  very  partly  old  gentleman,  with  a  very  red  face, 
and  an  air  of  very  great  self-importance,  was  seen 
one  bright  sunny  .morning,  in  April,  peering  around 
the  purlieus  of  Cloverdale.  For  more  than  half  a 
century,  midway  up  a  gentle  eminence,  an  old  stone 
mansion  had  quietly  reposed  in  the  arms  of  the  same 
noble  oaks  that  had  sheltered  it  in  youth,  now  crowned 
with  moss  and  creeping  plants,  like  children  clinging 
around  old  age,  and  resting  upon  a  rich  velvety  bed, 
sprigged  with  wild  roses  and  blue  violets.  Those 
who  had  once  dwelt  so  happily  within  its  walls  were 
all  gathered  side  by  side  in  the  quiet  grave-yard,  and 
now  the  heirs,  residing  at  a  distance,  had  offeredthe 
venerable  mansion  for  sale.  And  -the  portly,  red 
faced  gentleman  strode  around,  it  with  Esquire  Wil¬ 
son,  the  village  lawyer-^they  had  but  one — conse¬ 
quently  a  quiet  little  place  was  Cloverdale)— stopping 
here,  backings  there— looking  on  this  side,  now  on 
than,  and  all  the  while  flourishing  his  gold-headed 
cane  at  the  old  gray  walls,  as  if  threatening  terrible 
things.  And  so  it  proved. 
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The  “  Grove”  was  sold.  And  then  there  came  city  solecism  she  was  committing  upon  the  dignity  of  Did- 
carpenters,  city  masons  and  city  painters,  upholsterers,  dlemus  Hall. 

surveyors  and  gardeners,  to  modernize  and  improve.  Having  now  introduced  the  fashionable  Mrs.  Did- 
The  carpenter  went  to  work,  and  down  came  the  old  dlemus  and  her  daughters,  we  will  imagine  a  few 
mahogany  doors  and  quaintly  carved  mouldings — the  weeks  to  have  passed  since  their  arrival  at  Clover- 
mason  followed,  and  the  broad  open  fire-places  came  dale,  during  which,  of  course,  they  have  been  en- 
rattling  about — the  chimneys  tottered  and  fell — up  deavoring  to  astonish  the  natives,  ending,  however, 
rose  the  swallows,,  on  frightened  wing,  flying  hither  as  such  attempts  are  pretty  apt  to  do,  by  being  more 
and  thither,  now  with  sharp  cries  soaring  aloft,  then  astonished  themselves  at  the  obtuseness,  as  they  please 
swooping  down,  wheeling  round  and  round,  flutter-  to  term  it,  of  the  natives  in  refusing  to  be  perfectly 
ins,  panting,  poising  timidly  upon  the  ruin,  and  again  bewildered  (and  well  they  might  be)  by  their  grand 
with  pitiful  cries  flying  off  in  dark  masses  over  the  display  of  dress — their  airs  and  graces,  andun-Web- 
iree-tops-  The  painter  flourished  his  brush,  and  ster-authorized  diction.  Many  of  the  villagers  called 
evanished  the  “  Blue  Room,”  and  the  “  Green  Cham-  upon  them — some  from  neighborly  feelings — others 
her,”  and  the  “  Hall  of  Roses,”  so  called  from  the  from  curiosity— the  first  laughed  in  their  sleeves  and 
foundation.  The  surveyor  and  the  gardener  put  their  said  nothing,  the  second  stared,  marveled,  and  said  a 
wise  heads  together,  and  crash  came  down  the  fine  good  deal. 

old  trees— (O,  General  Morris,  where  were  yore?)  and  Sara,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  perfectly  unmanagea- 

the  terrified  martins  hurried  confusedly  together,  and  ble  by  her  stately  mamma.  What  did  she  care  for 
flew  off  after  their  neighbor  swallows.  Summer-  display?  Why  did  she  want  to  hold  her  head  above 
houses  were  leveled  to  the  dust — the  arbors  over-  the  good  country  people? — she  did  not— no,  not  she ! 
thrown— the  ploughshare  tore  up  the  beautiful  flower-  And  in  spite  of  mamma,  and  Miss  Alicia  and  Bella, 
plats,  and  uprooted  the  tall  box  bordering  the  walks —  she  was  all  over  the  village,  made  herself  quite  at 
and  finally  the  “  Grove,”  now  ycleped  “  Diddlemus  home  with  all  the  good  dames— chatted  with  the  par- 
Hall,”  came  forth  with  a  front  of  flaming  red,  as  if  son— laughed  with  the  doctor— scraped  acquaintance 
blushing  at  its  own  degeneracy.  And  this  teas  im-  with  ail  the  grave  cows,  and  not  a  dog  in  the  neigh- 
provemtnt  !  borhood  but  wagged  his  tail  knowingly  as  she  drew 

Great  people  were  undoubtedly  coming— for  what  near— and  finally,  one  afternoon,  just  as  our  school- 
heavily  laden  teams  disburthened  themselves  at  the  mistress  Fiora,  with  a  face  of  great  gravity,  was 
hall !  What  elegant  carpets— what  mirrors,  couches,  quelling  the  noisy  tongues  of  her  younger  charge,  her 
tables— what  unnumbered  articles  unknown  by  name  mischievous  little  face  peeped  in  at  the  door,  and, 
or  use  to  the  simple  villagers  might  there  be  seen  |  dropping  a  low  courtesy,  she  said,  in  the  most  naive 
flaunting  forth  in  every  hue  and  shape !  __  •  manner  possible — 

It  was  a  delicious  afternoon  in  June,  when  the  air  “  JPlease,  mid  am,  may  I  come  in  ?n 

was  reeking  with  the  sweet  odors  from  the  new-  How  Flora  laughed !  and  how  Sara  laughed !  and 
mown  fields,  that  a  large  showy  carriage  entered  the  then  what  a  shout  of  merriment  burst  from  the  throats 
village,  and  proceeded  with  stately  pace  toward  Did-  of  the  youngsters,  until  at  last  books  were  thrown 
dlemus  Hall.  It  stopped.  down,  slates  cast  aside,  and  school  dismissed,  while 

“Oh,  shocking!”  exclaimed  a  tall,  thin,  vinegar-  arm  in  arm  the  two  girls  sauntered-  over  the  green, 
faced  lady,  to  the  portly  gentleman,  as  she  alighted.  and  up  the  lane,  as  if  they  had  already  known  each 
“And  is  this  Diddlemus  Hall?  0  mi!”  shrieked  other  for  years, 
a  miniature  of  mamma,  casting  her  eyes  around.  “  And  so  your  name  is  Flora,”  said  the  little  gipsy; 

“  Oh,  horrible !  How  the  country  air  is  impreg-  “  well,  mine  is  Sara.  How  kiss  me,  for  I  know  we 
nated  with  creatures  and  onions !”  lisped  a  second,  as  shall  be  the  best  friends  in  the  world.” 
she  slowly  followed  her  sister.  And  now  regularly  day  after  day  Sara  might  be 

“ Onions  indeed,  Bel!”  cried  a  third,  springing  seen  tripping  up  the  path  just  as  school  was  dismissed, 
from  the  carriage,  “  why  the  air  is  the  most  delight-  for  Flora  had  insisted  upon  her  not  coming  before, 
ful  in  the  whole  world !”  and  plucking  a  bunch  of  her  laugh  was  so  contagious — she  would  then  accom- 
violets  peeping  up  at  her  through  the  grass  with  eyes  pany  her  to  the  farm-house,  where,  from  her  artless- 
as  blue  as  her  own,  instead  of  ascending  the  steps,  ness  and  good-nature,  she  soon  became  a  very  great 
and  entering  the  house  as  a  discreet  maiden  should  favorite  with  the  Leslies. 

do,  off  she  flew  like  a  bird.  '  From  such  a  chatty  little  body  as  Sara,  Flora  was 

“Sara!  Sara!  Come  back— I  insist  upon  it!”  soon  unavoidably  au  fait  to  the  several  characters 
cried  the  tall  lady;  “how  very  hoydenish  you  are—  and  dispositions  at  the  Hall,  besides  being  the  confi- 
come  back !”  dante  of  many  weighty  secrets  of  her  own,  so  weighty 

But  kissing  her  hand,  and  waving  the  violets  above  as  must  inevitably  have  burst  her  little  brain  had  she 
her  head,  Sara  bounded  over  the  stone  wall,  entang-  endeavored  to  keep  them  to  herself.  Her  favorite 
ling  her  feet  with  the  long  grass  as  she  ran,  until  hei  theme,  however,  was  the  praise  of  her  brother  Harry 
course  was  impeded  by  a  brook  running  along  as  — such  a  brother !  so  kind,  so  good,  and  so  funny ! 
merry  as  herself ;  then  she  stopped,  and,  throwing  off  He  always  took  her  part,  too,  when  things  went 
her  hat,  she  bent  her=  bright  face  to  the  sparkling  wrong  with  mamma— he  would  be  home  in  Septem- 
water,  as  if  to  kiss  the  happy  image  it  mirrored,  and  her,  for  then  he  was  to  leave  College  forever,  and 
seated  herself  on  the  mossy  margin,  h<Wt^  0f  the  going  to  be  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  or - mercy!  she 
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hoped  he  would  not  be  a  minister — and  then  she  was  ' 
sore  he  would  like  Flora,  and  Flora,  of  course,  must 
like  him ! 

Mrs.  Diddlemus  in  vain  sought  to  break  up  the  inti¬ 
macy  of  her  daughter  with  a  humble  sckool-anistress, 
and  either  from  disdain  at  her  profession,  or  jealous, 
perhaps,  of  her  superior  beauty,  Miss  Alicia-  and 
Miss  Bella,  whenever  they  chanced  to  meet  her, 
treated  her  with  the  most  insolent  rudeness.  But 
what  did  Flora  care  for  all  this  ?  It  could  not  lessen 
the  interest  she  felt  for  the  wild,  misguided,  but  warm¬ 
hearted  Sara ;  and  so  their  meetings  continued  just  as 
often  and  as  pleasurable  as  ever. 

September  came — and  so  did  Harry.  But  it  was 
too  bad  in  Sara,  little  jade,  to  do  as  she  did!  for  the 
very  next  morning  after  his  arrival,  without  even 
giving  notice  of  her  intention,  she  carried  him  over 
to  the  farm-house.  Stealing  softly  through  the  back 
gate,  and  holding  her  finger  to  her  lips,  while  she 
motioned  Harry  to  follow,  she  tip — tip — tip-toed  round 
to  a  little  porch  from  which  a  clear  sweet  voice  was 
merrily  ringing,  and  there  was  poor  Flora  standing 
before  a  tub — washing — positively  washing!  "Was 
ever  such  a  predicament !  Yes,  there  she  stood — a 
little  short-gown  falling  just  below  her  hips,  over  a 
blue  stuff  petticoat,  from  which 

“Her  feet. 

Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  feared  the  light.” 

TTpr  sleeves  rolled  up  displayed  the  beautiful  contour 
of  her  fair  round  arms — the  white  creamy  foam  curled 
and  mantled  around  them,  even  to  their  dimpled 
elbows,  glittering  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  shot  through 
the  lattice  above  like  dissolved  rainbows.  Mrs. 
Leslie,  with  her  back  to  the  mischievous  Sara,  was 
paring  apples,  lending  occasionally  her  still  fine  voice 
to  the  cheerful  song  of  Flora.  Rub— rub— splash — 
splash — and  again  the  airy  bubbles  rise  and  break. 

“  There,  mother,  see  your  cap !”  cried  Flora,  draw¬ 
ing  forth  a  piece  of  muslin  from  the  snowy  suds,  and 
chairing  it  before  her — “  see  how  white !  Now  I  will 
just  run  and  spread  it  out  under  the  old  lilac,  and  then 
all  these  stains  will  soon  be  out.” 

Turning,  she  beheld  her  naughty  friend  and  the 
somewhat  abashed  collegian !  She  started,  blushed, 
and  for  a  moment  felt  inclined  to  flee  from  the  scene, 
but  soon  recovering  her  self-possession,  she  joined  in 
the  laugh,  and  in  a  few  moments  all  embarrassment 
was  forgotten. 

From  that  moment  Harry  appeared  to  be  quite  as 
fond  of  visiting  at  the  Farm  as  his  sister — nay,  he 
went  even  further,  for  more  than  once  he  found  his 
-way  into  the  school-room,  just  to  assist  Miss  Leslie 
in  her  arduous  duties.  Was  not  he  considerate? 

In  the  mean  time,  there  was  a  constant  succession 
of  gay  company  arriving  at  Diddlemus  Hall,  and  con¬ 
sequently  pic-Tiic-ing,  boating,  riding,  and  fishing,  in 
abundance.  Harry,  to  be  sure,  was  not  always  of 
these  parties,  for  it  was  astonishing  how  very  studious 
he  had  suddenly  become — always  walking  off  by 
himself  with  a  huge  folio  under  his  arm— studying 
Greek  in  the  woods,  where  he  could  not  be  inter¬ 
rupted. 


But  one  unfortunate  day,  Mrs.  Diddlemus,  taking 
an  airing  in  her  carriage,  strangely  determined  to 
visit  Miss  Leslie’s  school — (could  she  have  had  any 
motive?)  and  there  what  did  she  see!  What  but 
that  pert  young  school-mistress  sitting  at  her  ease, 
forsooth,  and  her  son,  her  Harry  actually  figuring 
sums  for  a  dirty,  white-headed,  bare-footed  boy! 
Smothering  her  rage,  which,  like  a  pent  up  volcano, 
was  only  to  burst  forth  with  the  more  violence,  she 
blandly  requested  the  attendance  of  her  son,  and  then, 
without  deigning  the  least  notice  of  Flora,  who  had 
risen  upon  her  entrance,  she  sailed  out  of  the  honse, 
and  entered  her  carriage.  She  could  now  read  Greek'. 
So  much  for  going  to  school,  at  any  rate!  It  was 
astonishing  with  how  much  calmness  Harry  listened 
to  her  voluble  translation. 

A  party  was  soon  on  the  tapis.  Mrs.  Diddlemus 
determined  to  give  a  grand  blow  out. 

“  Mamma,  who  shall  we  invite  of  these  stupid  vil¬ 
lagers  ?”  drawled  Alicia,  pencil  in  hand — “  who  shall 
I  put  down  on  the  list  ?” 

“Why,  you  know,  my  love — the  Smiths,  and  the 
Wilsons,  and  Mrs.  Hawbuck,  and  Susan  Jones— but 
there  is  one  person  who  shall  not  he  invited™  and 
here  Mrs.  Diddlemus  looked  very  positive— turned 
very  red,  and  struck  the  table  with  the  palm  of  her 
hand,  all  the  while  glancing  at  Sara,  who,  seated  in  a 
large  rocking-chair,  was  carelessly  tearing  a  beautiful 
dahlia  to  pieces. 

“  Who  is  that,  ma  ?”  said  Bella. 

“Why  that  school-madam — the  daughter  of  old 
Leslie !” 

“Daughter,  indeed!”  cried  Alicia,  now  speaking 
very  fast  and  thick — “  why,  do  you  know,  ma,  they 
say  she  came  from  the  Alms-House!  A  beggar, 
whom  the  old  man  picked  up  somewhere !” 

“  The  Alms-House™  shrieked  Bella. 

“  The  Alms-House !  ay,  I’ll  warrant  it!”  nodded 
Mrs.  Diddlemus.  “  A  pert,  conceited  creature !” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  mother,”  cried  Sara, 
springing  from  the  chair,  and  throwing  the  flower 
violently  down — “  I  do  n’t  care  whether  Flora  Leslie 
came  from  the  Alms-House,  or  the  ‘  White-House,’ 
she  is  a  dear,  sweet  girl,  and  unless  she  is  invited— I 
wont  come  into  the  room,  I  wont — I— I  wont 

“Ridiculous!  you  foolish  child!  She  shall  net 
come,  I  tell  you,  and  you  shall !” 

Sara  did  not  answer,  but  threw  herself  down  again 
in  a  fit  of  the  pouts. 

“The  Alms-House!”  again  said  Alicia— “pray, 
Ma,  did  we  ever  have  any  poor  relations  ?” 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  how  absurd!  Poor  relations? 
What  a  question,  child !” 

“  I  declare,  Alicia,  you  must  be  infected  with  piti¬ 
ful  notions  to  allow-  such  an  idea  to  enter  your  head !' 
exclaimed  Bella. 

“Poor  relations!”  continued  mamma,  “no,  in¬ 
deed,  I  trust  not  We  are  a  great  family— none  oi 
your  parvenu  gentry — our  fathers  came  over  in  the— 
the  May  Flower.  Ah,  in  England,  girls,  we  may 
have  titled  relations,  not  poor  ones !” 

“Had  we  not  once  an  Unde  Felix?”  demurely 
asked  Sara,  fixing  her  great  eyes  upon  her  mother. 
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«  Em— Felix— 0,  yes— poor  Felix !” 

“  Was  he  poor,  mamma  ?” 

“There  is  a — a  mystery,  child,  about  him— you 
must  not  ask  such  idle  questions.” 

“  Because  I  have  heard  he  died  in  the  poor-house.” 

“Sara!” 

“  And  that  his  ■wife  took  in  washing.” 

“  Sara !” 

“  To  support  herself  and  little  baby.” 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  miss !” 

“  And  that  she  died  from  starvation.” 

“  Go  to  your  room !” 

“  And  that  her  rich  friends  would  not  even  pay  for 
her  coffin.” 

“Sara!” 

“  Well— well !  I ’m  going !  No  matter  if  she  teas 
your  sister — 

1  Rattle  her  bones  over  the  stones, 

:T  is  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns,” 

sang  the  saucy  girl.  Then  flying  directly  to  her  bro¬ 
ther  Harry,  she  must  needs  tell  him  how  very  angry 
she  was  that  her  dear  Flora,  her  sweet  Flora,  was  not 
to  be  invited  to  the  party,  because,  forsooth,  she  was 
poor,  and  had  been  taken  from  the  Alms-House  when 
she  was  only  a  mere  baby !  And  notwithstanding 
Harry  positively  forbade  her  from  mentioning  this  to 
Flora  herself,  yet  what  does  she  do  but  runs  directly 
to  the  Farm,  and  unburthened  both  her  indignation 
and  her  regret  at  the  same  time. 

Poor  Flora!  This  was  the  first  trial  she  had  ever 
known.  To  be  thus  held  up  as  a  mark  for  malevo¬ 
lence  and  insult !  And  that  Harry,  too,  should  be 
obliged  to  listen  to  such  details !  She  knew  that  she 
was  an  orphan,  and  indebted  for  every  happiness  her 
young  heart  had  known,  to  the  charity  and  kindness 
of  those  under  whose  roof  she  had  been  received  and 
treated  as  a  child.  But  now,  for  the  first  time,  she 
realized  her  lonely  state,  and  determining  to  ascertain 
as  much  as  possible  of  what  Mr.  Leslie  knew  of  her 
parents,  she  hastened  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  give 
her  all  the  information  of  which  he  might  be  pos¬ 
sessed,  relating  at  the  same  time  the  conversation  she 
had  just  had  with  Sara. 

Mr.  Leslie  heard  her  through  with  great  attention, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  once  or  twice — cried  “pish  l” 
—muttered  a  little  to  himself,  and  then  turning  sud¬ 
denly  to  his  wife,  said — 

“My  dear, get  my  clothes  ready,  for  I  shall  go  to 
B - early  to-morrow  morning.” 

Drawing  Flora  to  him,  he  kissed  her  tenderly— bid 
her  not  trouble  her  little  head  about  what  such  people 
said,  for  she  was  as  good  as  they  were — yes,  and  ten 
thousand  times  better ! 

Accordingly,  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Leslie  left  Clover- 
dale  for  B - ,  and  did  not  return  until  the  very  after¬ 

noon  of  the  great  party  to  be  given  at  Diddlemus 
Hall— and  then  one  would  have  certainly  thought  the 
man  beside  himself  to  see  how  he  acted.  Flora 
assuredly  did,  when  coming  up  to  her  he  patted  her 
on  the  cheek,  and  said — 

"  Come,  darling— you  and  I  must  go  to  the  ball  to¬ 
night— so  make  yourself  look  as  pretty  as  you  can. 
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Here  are  some  gi/m-craebs  I  have  brought  you !”  dis¬ 
playing,  as  he  spoke,  a  handsome  set  of  pearls. 

“Me!  father,  me! — to  the  ball!  You  forget!” 
cried  Flora,  in  amazement,  unheeding  the  rich  gems 
he  pressed  into  her  hand. 

“  0  no !  I  do  n’t  forget— but  I  am  in  the  mood  for 
dancing  to-night— so  be  ready !” 

And  so  saying,  the  old  gentleman  actually  went 
through  a  few  stately  minuet  slides,  as  he  had  done 
probably  in  his  young  days,  and  bustled  out  of  the 
room— and  the  next  Flora  saw  of  him  he  was  in  the 
garden,  in  earnest  conversation  with  'Harry — yes, 
with  Harry,  who  laughed,  wiped  his  eyes,  shook  the 
old  man  warmly  by  both  hands,  and  then  ran  off 
down  the  lane,  as  if  he  too  was  possessed !  What 
could  it  all  mean  ? 

It  was  evening,  and  the  brilliant  lights  streaming 
from  Diddlemus  Hall,  together  with  the  merry  strains 
of  the  violin  issuing  thence,  proclaimed  the  festivity 
which  was  going  on  within. 

Every  thing  was  arranged  as  Mrs.  Diddlemus 
wished  it  to  be.  The  refreshments  were  all  of  the 
best— the  ice-creams  were  ice — the  Uanc-anange  just 
of  the  right  consistency— the  whips  delightful  no¬ 
things — and  the  cake,  what  could  be  lighter  ?  A  very 
proud  woman,  therefore,  was  Mrs.  Diddlemus,  as  all 
smiles,  turban,  and  marabouts,  she  received  her 
guests,  while  on  each  side  of  her  Miss  Aliciaand 
Miss  Bella,  decked  out  in  the  extreme  of  fashion, 
assisted  their  mamma  in  doing  the  honors. 

But  can  she  believe  her  eyes !  Can  it  be  possible ! 
Yes,  it  certainly  is — yes,  it  is  old  Farmer  Leslie 
coming  toward  her,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  snuff  colored 
homespun  with  bright  brass  buttons,  and,  leaning  on 
his  arm,  that  good-for-nothing,  impudent  girl !  Was 
ever  any  thing  so  strange?  And  Mrs.  Diddlemus 
drew  herself  up  and  looked  daggers— Miss  Alicia  and 
Bella  tossed  up  their  heads,  and  turned  their  backs — 
but  directly  behind  Mr.  Leslie  and  Flora  were  Harry 
and  Sara,  the  latter  evidently  in  great  delight  at  the 
puzzled  looks  of  her  mamma. 

Mr.  Leslie  stopped  full  in  front  of  the  lady,  while 
his  eye  expressed  the  contempt  he  felt.  Poor  Flora, 
pale  and  trembling,  clung  closely  to  his  arm,  for  now 
every  eye  in  the  room  was  upon  her. 

“  Madam,”  at  length  said  the  fanner,  addressing 
Mrs.  Diddlemus,  “  since  you  do  not  appear  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  young  lady,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you 
Miss  Duncan— Miss  Emily  Duncan,  the  daughter  of 
your  brother  Felix !  Yes,  madam,  of  that  Felix  Dun¬ 
can  whom  your  pride  and  avarice  destroyed !  Be¬ 
hold  there  the  child  of  that  noble  but  unfortunate  man. 
It  is  to  have  her  acknowledged  as  such  that  I  have 
brought  her  here  this  evening,  and  then  we  take  our 
leave.  Here  are  the  proofs  of  what  I  assert,”  draw¬ 
ing  from  his  pocket,  as  he  spoke,  a  small  roll  of 
papers — “  shall  I  read  them  ?” 

Mrs.  Diddlemus,  taken  as  she  was  by  surprise,  pale 
and  trembling  from  mortification  and  anger,  had  yet 
too  much  tact  to  permit  this ;  she  therefore  immedi¬ 
ately,  although  with  a  very  ill  grace,  bent  forward 
and  touched  the  fair  brow  of  Flora  with  her  lips, 
while  Alicia  and  Bella  extended  the  tips  of  their 
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gloved  fingers— but  Sara,  throwing  her  arms  around 
her  neck,  kissed,  laughed,  and  cried  by  turns,  and 
even  Harry,  claiming  the  privilege  of  a  cousin,  saluted 
her  lips — saucy  fellow ! 

There  was  no  getting  over  it,  and  so  Mrs.  Diddle- 
mus  put  the  best  face  she  could  upon  the  matter,  and 
insisted  that  her  dear  niece  should  remain  to  share 
in  the  festivities  of  the  evening,  which  should  be  con¬ 
sidered,  she  said,  as  a  jubilee  for  this  happy  occasion. 
But  no !  Mr.  Leslie  strode  off,  carrying  with  him  his 
fair  charge,  and  it  was  not  many  minutes  ere  Master 


Harry  and  Sara  were  also  missing  from  the  festive 
scene. 

Mr.  Leslie  had  possessed  himself  of  every  proof 
substantiating  the  birth  of  Flora,  and  she  was  there¬ 
fore  formally  acknowledged  by  the  friends  of  her  de¬ 
ceased  father. 

But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  would  not  part  with  their 
dear  child— neither  would  Flora  (as  I  love  best  to  call 
her)  consent  to  leave  them — and  so,  in  course  of  time. 
Cousin  Harry  was  even  forced  to  come  himself  and 
carry  her  off  l  What  obstinacy ! 
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MADEMOISELLE  EUPHROSINE’S  THtJRS-  | 

DATS.  I 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  DR.  JACOB.” 

I.  —  THE  FIRST  THURSDAY'.  I 

We  were  four  medical  students  in  Paris. 

The  elder,  Aleck  McKaye,  was  a  Scotchman; 
next  came  Sebastian  Krebs,  whose  patronymic  be¬ 
speaks  his  German  origin  ;  the  third  in  the  catego¬ 
ry  was  myself,  Tom  Lightfoot,  a  Londoner ;  a  gifted 
young  Italian  named  Joseph  Pontremoly,  completed 
the  quartette. 

More  than  one  tie  bound  hs  together  in  a  sort  of 
brotherhood. 

There  was  our  poverty  to  begin  with.  We  were 
almost  as  poor  as  Victor  Hugo’s  hero  who  made  a 
mutton-chop  do  duty  for  three  dinners.  We  were 
all  young,  all  enthusiastic  votaries  of  iEscuIapius,  all 
fond  of  pleasure  ;  and  we  were  all  in  love  with  the 
same  woman.  The  beginning  of  our  love-story  is 
the  beginning  of  my  narrative. 

It  happened  in  this  wise. 

There  were  two  professional  ladies,  relatives  of 
Pontremoly,  to  whose  weekly  reunions  we  were  al¬ 
ways  welcome,  and,  ->s  we  liked  society,  and  got  very 
little  of  it,  we  seldom  failed  to  present  ourselves  at 
the  modest  salon  of  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine. 

Mademoiselle  Euphrosine,  the  youngest  of  the  two 
sisters  and  the  leading  spirit  of  the  little  coterie,  was 
no  longer  young.  Of  a  woman’s  age  who  may  dare 
to  speak  ?  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  losing  her  youth 
she  had  not  lost  her  charms,  and  that  if  she  wanted 
declared  lovers,  she  could  count  admirers  by  the 
dozen.  She  was,  moreover,  a  siren  by  right  of  musi¬ 
cal  gifts.  She  sang  and  played  our  hearts  away 
night  after  night.  There  was  this  inexpressible 
consolation,  that  as  our  siren  was  neither  young  nor 
beautiful,  we  were  not  constrained  to  stop  our  ears 
with  wax. 

Mademoiselle  Antoinette,  the  elder  sister,  fascinat¬ 
ed  us  by  her  intellect  and  conversational  powers.  A 
diplomee  professor  of  literature,  sbe  prided  herself 
upon  being  able  to  break  a  lance  with  this  or  that 
distinguished  author  in  the  field  of  politics,  belles- 
lettres,  or  social  science.  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine 
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by  comparison  with  her  sister  Mademoiselle  Antoi- 
nette,  was  beautiful.  We  will  let  this  description  ! 
suffice,  qualifying  it  with  the  assertion  that  she  was 
equally  charming. 

The  weekly  receptions,  though  each  was  a  toler¬ 
ably  accurate  copy  of  the  other,  did  not  tire  U3. 
Music,  conversation,  dominos;  whist,  and  tea  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  in  unvarying  succession,  and  there 
was  so  little  variety  among  the  guests  that  a  fresh  I 
arrival  was  looked  upon  as  an  event. 

With  such  an  event  our  love-story  began.  One  ' 
evening  we  entered  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s ' 
salon  to  find  everything  as  completely  transformed 
as  if  a  magician’s  wand  had  been  at  work  there. 
Our  two  hostesses  were  in  their  usual  places  and 
surrounded  by  their  usual  satellites;  the  aesthetic 
siren,  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine,  dressed  in  a  girlish 
costume  of  white  muslin  and  pink  rosebuds,  sat  at 
the  piano.  Over  her  bent  Monsieur  Laguesse,  the 
most  devoted  of  her  adorers,  a"  stout,  sentimental 
gentleman,  who  may  be  described  as  one  of  those 
unknown  celebrities  so  plentifully  met  with  in  artis¬ 
tic  and  literary  society.  In  close  proximity  to  these 
two,  sat  another  of  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s ! 
adorers,  a  portrait-painter,  named  BcrnevaL  He  1 
also  boasted  a  prosperous  looking  rotundity  of  figure 
that  aigned  well  for  a  profession  not  usually  held  to 
be  lucrative.  ! 

Mademoiselle  Antoinette  occupied  the  sofa.  Her 
appearance  contrasted  strikingly,  with  that  of  her 
sister,  for  she  wore  the  same  rusty  garments  on  gala 
occasions  and  in  the  professional  chair.  Her  hair 
went  its  own  wav.  No  such  womanly  vanities  as 
white  wristbands,  neck-ribbons,  or  gloves  were  ever 
indulged  in.  “  II  y  a  des  femmes  et  des  femmes,” 
she  would  say  to  her  confidential  friends :  “  J’ai  les 
beaux  yeux  et  ca  suffit  pour  une  femme  d’esprit.” 
What  indeed  mattered  a  limping  gait,  or  crooked 
shoulders,  or  slatternly  appearance  to  such  a  woman 
or  those  who  valued  her  ? 

Chief  of  her  worshippers  were  two  members  of 
the  legal  profession ;  what  they  did  in  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  is  not  necessary  to  know.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  they  both  had  u  a  lean  and  hungry  look,” 
befitting  men  who  are  supposed  “to  think  too 
much.” 

Gathered  round  the  table  were  the  usual  whist 
and  domino  players,  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who,  having  nothing  to  do  with  my  narrative,  may 
be  described  en  masse  as  literary,  artistic,  amiable, 
and  gifted  with  the  enviable  faculty  of  never  grow¬ 
ing  tired  of  each  other. 

Such,  then,  was  the  usual  mise-en-scene  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Euphrosine’s  Thursdays.  But  where  was 
the  magician  whose  wand  had  metamorphosed  the 
familiar  scene  to  us  on  this  particular  night,  so  that 
we  stood  transfixed  with  joy  and  bewilderment? 

In  a  remote  corner  of  the  room,  unnoticed  by  the 
rest  of  the  company  sat  a  young  girl  of  about  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  She  was  dressed  in  an  ill-made 
school-girl’s  frock  of  blue  stuff,  and  was  turning 
over  photographs  with  the  air  of  a  child  who  is  told 
to  amuse  itself  and  be  good,  hardly  looking  up  on 
our  entrance.  But  her  face  was  so  sweet  and  love¬ 
ly,  that  it  seemed  wonderful  the  others  could  for  a 
moment  ignore  her  presence.  Her  complexion  was 
that  of  a  delicate  pea-blossom,  her  mouth  small  and 
vivacious,  her  no3e,  not  classic  certainly,  but  the 
prettiest  imaginable;  her  eyes  large  and  of  a  de¬ 
licious  blue,  misty,  dreamy,  unfathomable ;  and  to 
crown  all,  she  had  the  gold-brown  hair  that  poets 
love  and  painters  adore. 


All  four  of  us  were  bewitched,  and  in  a  breath 
demanded  of  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine  the  favor  of 
an  introduction. 

“  An  introduction  to  my  little  pupil  and  cousin, 
Theresine  Romano  ?  Certainly,  Messieurs ;  but  she 
is  a  school-girl  at  present,  and  speaks  hardly  ten 
words  of  French.  Theresine,  mon  enfant,  Messieurs 
Krebs,  Pontremoly,  and  Lightfoot,  voila.  Monsieur 
Pontremoly  is  your  fellow-countryman." 

Pontremoly’s  eyes  sparkled  with  conscious  tri¬ 
umph,  and  he  seated  himself  by  the  youn£  girl’s 
side.  In  a  moment  or  two  they  had  fallen  into  an 
easy,  animated  conversation,  every  word  of  which 
was  lost  to  us.  We  turned  away,  for  once  out  of 
humor  with  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s  Thursdays. 

There  remained  no  alternative  but  to  bear  un¬ 
lucky  fate,  to  play  dominos  with  the  obese  bach¬ 
elors  and  widows,  to  hang  on  the  piano  whilst  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Euphrosine  played  and  sang  to  her  adorer 
in  rusty  brown,  to  partake  of  Mademoiselle  Antoi¬ 
nette’s  tea,  and  listen  to  her  tirades  on  French  liter¬ 
ature,  with  as  little  ennui  as  we  might. 

And  all  the  time  PontTemoly  looked  so  happy !  It 
seemed  as  if  the  musical  Tuscan  tongue  were  a  free¬ 
mason’s  sign  making  the  two  friends  at  once.  The¬ 
resine  looked  shy,  but  perfectly  unembarrassed ; 
their  eyes  beamed  with  reciprocated  interest ;  their 
voices,  both  very  sweet,  kept  up  a  duet  of  never- 
tlagging  talk ;  they  seemed  as  lost  to  the  rest  of  ns 
as  if  we  had  been  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

This  lasted  till  sugar-water,  wine,  and  biscuits 
were  handed  round,  and  the  party  broke  up. 

We  walked  along  the  Boulevards  moodily.  For 
the  first  time  we  had  nothing  to  say  to  each  other 
about  the  evening’s  amusement;  formerly  it  had 
been,  how  well  So-and-So  had  played  whist ;  what 
clever  things  So-and-So  had  said ;  how  exquisitely 
Mademoiselle  Euphrosine  bad  played  this  or  that 
movement  of  Beethoven’s,  &c.,  &c. 

“  Confound  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s  Thurs¬ 
days,”  said  Aleck  to  me,  surlily.  “I  would  give 
them  up  to-morrow,  were  it  not  for  the  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  is  of  speaking  French” 

“  For  my  part,”  Krebs  said,  with  an  affectation  of 
gayety,  “  the  spirit  of  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s 
Thursdays  has  only  now  begun.” 

Pontremoly  said  nothing  till  we  reached  our  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  (Juai  St.  MicheL  When  the  others  had 
taken  their  keys  and  gone  off  to  bed,  be  accompa¬ 
nied  me  to  my  room,  evidently  seeking  a  tete-a-tete. 
He  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  with  an  unusual  ex¬ 
pression  of  face,  half  troubled,  half  joyful.  Pon¬ 
tremoly  had  always  trusted  me,  and  loved  me  better 
than  the  others,  and  I  regarded  him  in  the  light  of 
a  young  and  petted  brother. 

“Is  she  not  an  angel  to  look  at?”  he  asked; 
“  and  an  angel  she  is.  Yet,  do  you  know,  Lightfoot, 
I  almost  wish  I  had  never  seen  her.” 

u  Never  see  her  again,’ ”  I  cried.  “  The  remedy 
is  in  your  own  hands.” 

“I  am  not  joking,”  Pontremoly  added,  smiling  his 
own  wayward,  winning  smile  ;  “  and  I  do  not  mind 
telling  my  strange  fancies  to  you,  for  you  respect 
them.  Mark,  then,  what  I  say.  I  feel  as  sure  that 
Mademoiselle  Eupbrosine’s  niece  is  my  Fate,  as  1  am 
of  my  own  existence.” 

11  My  dear  fellow,”  I  answered,  “every  pretty 
face  is  a  man’s  fate  by  turns.  Remember  Adrienne ; 
remember  Emilie.”  * 

“  Oh !  what  have  they  in  common  with  There¬ 
sine  ?  ”  he  said.  “  But  wait  for  the  evidence  of  my 
words.  It  may  come  to-morrow.  It  may  come  ten 
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years  hence.  Come  it  sorely  will,  and  the  day  will  important  position  at  these  reunions  than  that  of 
be  a  day  of  fete  for  os  all."  minor  parts  m  a  play,  which,  though  highly  neces- 

Of  what  ose  is  it  to  contradict  a  madman  or  a  sary,  are  not  imposing  or  responsible.  Bat  now  we 
genius?  Pontremoly  had  ever  been  the  spoiled  were  acting  a  little  melodrama  of  onr  own,  and 
child  of  onr  little  fraternity,  by  virtue  of  his  sweet,  straining  every  nerve  to  do  it  well.  No  comments 
impulsive  temper,  his  winning  looks,  his  happy  way  were  made  by  the  outsiders.  That  Theresine  was 
of  doing  things;  and  he  haa ever  been  a  riddle  to  lovely;  that  we  were  bewitched  by  her  loveliness, 
us.  The  strangest  theories  floated  through  his  brain  seemed  a  fact  too  insignificant  to  be  commented 
upon  every  social  and  metaphysical  question.  -To-  upon  by  these  elderly  sentimentalists,  who  never 
day  he  would  be  deep  in  Fouridrism ;  to-morrow  in  grew  tired  of  chiding  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine  for 
the  Hegelian  philosophy.  He  was  like  a  chameleon,  her  cruelty,  or  Monsieur  Laguesse  for  his  boldness, 
consistent  only  in  his  inconsistency.  If  Mademoiselle  Euphroeine  wore  a  new  gown,  or 

From  that  day  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s  Thurs-  had  a  more  attractive  coiffure  than  usual,  the  ad- 
days  became  the  turning-point  in  our  existence,  miring  comments  upon  either  feet  lasted  all  the 
Krebs,  Aleck,  and  myself  betook  ourselves  to  the  evening.  Theresine  in  her  blue  stuff  gown  looked 
study  of  Italian,  in  which  Pontremoly  assisted  us  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  no  one  but  ourselves  dis- 
with  a  zeal  we  could  only  attribute  to  excessive  con-  covered  it. 

fidence.  Without  a  doubt  he  imagined  Theresine  We  were  now  in  the  month  of  June,  and  one 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  him.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Thursday  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine  invited  us  to 
we  all  set  out  on  the  same  race ;  and  if  Pontremoly  spend  the  afternoon  with  her  party  in  the  Bbis  de 
were  the  swiftest  runner,  there  was  always  the  Boulogne,  instead  of  giving  the  usual  reception, 
chance  that  some  stone  might  trip  him  up.  To  a  setof  poor,  hard-working,  friendless  students  . 

Certainly  Theresine  was  very  kind  to  tis  alL  She  like  ourselves,  a  gala-day  had  always  come  like  a 
was  of  so  childlike  and  caressing  a  nature  that  it  godsend ;  but  a  gala-day  in  the  society  of  Theresine 
seemed  impossible  to  her  to  pain  any  one  of  us  by  a  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  We  dressed  ourselves 
slight,  however  unintentional  Without  the  slight-  a  fAnglais,  with  straw  hats,  and  flowers  in  our  but- 
est  shade  of  coquetry,  she  distributed  smiles  and  ton-hole,  and  set  off  to  the  rendezvous  in  <*reat 
words  so  impartially  that  it  would  have  been  impos-  exhilaration.  K 

sible  for  an  outsider  to  guess  at  the -most  favored  The  day  was  superb.  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s 
lover.  Krebs  arid  myself  declared  to  each  other  toilet  was  the  delight  of  all  her  viators  except- 
that  we  were  frantically  in  love ;  at  the  same  time  ing  Theresine’s  lovers.  She  looked,  at  a  distance, 
we  acknowledged,  sub  rosu,  Poutremoly’s  chances  to  like  a  shepherdess  on  a  piece  of  Dresden  china, 
be  immeasurably  the  greater.  what  with  her  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  trimmed 

Aleck  alone  maintained  an  icy  silence  as  to  his  with  rosebuds,  her  fanciful  blue  bodice  and  lon» 
feelings.  He  sat  up  till  midnight  poring  over  an  white  dress  bordered  with  blue.  On  her  arm  she 
Italian  grammar  and  phrase-book.  He  dined  off  carried  a  dainty  scarf  matching  the  dress,  and  in  one 
bread  and  soupe  maigre  every  Thursday,  in  order  to  hand  a  tiny  parasol.  What  she  wanted  in  youthiiil- 
buy  Theresine  a  bouquet.  He  pawned  his  dearly  ness  she  made  up  by  animation.  No  wonder  Mon- 
loved  skeleton  for  the  sake  of  buying  a  dress  coat.  sieur  Laguesse  was  in  a  seventh  heaven. 

Aleck  was  the  least  popular  among  us ;  but  we  And  Theresine  ?  She  needed  no  superficial 
felt  bound  to  acknowledge  that  he,  if  any  one,  de-  allurements  of  the  milliner,  looking  in  her  cheap 
served  to  carry  off  the  prize.  ’  blue  gown  and  old-fashioned  brown°hat  as  lovely  au 

the  Madonnas  of  Raphael  and  Murillo.  Her  bright; 
n‘  T1IE  second  TiiiritsDAY.  gold-brown  hair  hung  curling  in  childish  fashion 

Thursday  succeeded  Thursday,  bringing  its  por-  about  her  neck ;  her  sweet  mouth  smiled  “  celestial 
tion  of  joy  or  disappointment  to  each  of  us  a3  chance  rosy  red”;  her  large,  dreamy  eyes  looked  bluer, 
might  be.  If  Theresine  smiled  upon  ICrebs, — stout,  more  pathetic  than  ever. 

jolly,  spectacled  Krebs.  —  he  became  a  person  the  For  an  hour  or  two  we  wandered  among  the 
gods  might  envy.  If  Theresine  had  withheld  a  kind  green  alleys,  then  resorted  to  a  little  restaurant  on 
word  from  myself,  I  declared  my  cup  of  wretched-  the  borders  of  the  fairy-like  little  lake  southward  of 
ness  to  be  full  to  the  brim,  and  my  comrade  believed  the  Bois  and  partook  of  ices.  Monsieur  Laguesse 
me.  proposed  that  the  gentlemen  should  treat  the  ladies 

We  had  all  mastered  a  little  Italian  now,  and  as  to  a  row,  and  though  such  an  act  of  gallantry  wa3 
Theresine  could  speak  charming  broken  French,  sure  to  entail  the  sacrifice  of  a  dinner  or  breakfast, 
Pontremoly’s  supremacy  was  at  an  end.  Wayward  we  hailed  the  proposed  eagerly, 
in  all  things,  he  was  equally  wayward  in  love-mak-  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine  divided  the  party  warilv, 

ing.  What  would  have  disconcerted  most  lovers  arranging  Theresine  to  the  care  of  Aleck  and  my- 
seemed  a  cause  of  satisfaction  to  him,  and  instead  of  self,  requiring  Pontremoly  and  Krebs  as  cavaliers  to 
resenting  the  advantages  we  had  already  gained,  two  of  the  younger  young  ladies  of  the  party.  The 
he  positively  put  others  in  our  way.  plain  truth  must  be  told,  that  we  were  less  enter- 

“  He  wishes  to  give  us  all  fair  play,”  Aleck  said  taining  than  our  Italian  and  German  comrades,  so 
more  than  once,  smiling  bitterly ;  Krebs  and  I  ac-  that  we  were  indebted  to  the  privilege  by  very  rea- 
knowledged  the  fact  with  a  better  grace  than  the  son  of  our  inferiority.  But  Pontremoly,  for  the  first 
Scotchman.  time,  acted  Eke  a  jealous  lover.  With  a  swift, 

All  this  time  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine  and  her  snake-like  movement,  he  possessed  himself  of  the 
guests  seemed  indifferent  to  the  by-play  going  on  Scotchman’s  seat  beside  Theresine,  seized  the  oar, 
during  the  usual  games  of  dominos  and  whist,  the  and  put  off. 

cciquetry  over  the  piano,  and  the  artistic  discussions  Aleck  turned  deadly  white,  and,  holding  up  his 
held  on  the  sofa.  What,  indeed,  was  Theresine  to  fist,  shook  it  in  Pontremoly’s  face.  Pontremoly 
them,  so  long  as  her  adorers  took  a  hand  at  whist  only  laughed  defiance,  and  as  the  boat  ghded  away 
when  called  upon  to  do  so,  or  otherwise  made  them-  shouted,  in  a  mocking  voice,  “  I  give  you  my  next 
selves  agreeable  V  She  had  never  occupied  a  more  chance!” 
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“  You  shall  pay  the  price  of  this  first,”  shouted 
back  Aleck,  in  return. 

Then  we  saw  him  deprecate  Mademoiselle  Eu- 
phrosine’s  suave  interference  by  angry  gestures,  and 
without  a  word  of  adieu  or  apology  to  the  others, 
stride  off  in  the  direction  of  Paris.  Theresine 
reproved  Pontremoly  for  his  unkind  behavior  to  ce 
pauvre  Ecossms,  but  he  answered  lightly,  and  was 
in  the  most  extravagant  spirits  all  the  afternoon. 
He  sang,  he  laughed,  he  improvised  games, ,he  acted 
the  minstrel  and  pierrol  alternately.  When  we 
joined  the  others,  1  noticed  that  he  fell  back  with 
Theresine,  and  whispered  earnestly  to  her.  She 
replied  in  low,  trembling  tones.  I  fancied  I  heard 
the  sound  of  sobs.  Pontremoly  looked  pale  and 
agitated  after  the  adieux  were  made,  and  taking 
hold  of  my  arm,  proposed  that  we  should  leave 
Krebs  to  follow  his  own  behests  and  stroll  home 
together.  • 

“  What  a  fool  that  good  Aleck  must  be !  ”  he  said, 
“to  think  that  his  passion  or  his  rage  can  divide 
>- Theresine  and  myself!  You’re  an  Englishman, 
Lightfoot,  and  a  person  to  be  trusted ;  of  course,  it 's 
as  plain  as  daylight  how  matters  stand  between  her 
and  me.” 

I  could  not  deny  that  he  appeared  Theresine’s  fa¬ 
vored  love,  and  I  said  so. 

“  That ’s  well  said,”  he  went  on,  “  but  now  I  have 
a  strange  thing  to  confide  to  you.  Something' — I 
know  not  what  —  tells  me  that  though  Theresine 
loves  me,  and  though  I  would  die  for  her,  we  shall 
not  be  long  together.  Aleck’s  chance  will  come 
then.”  He  broke  into  a  wild  laugh,  adding, 
“  Let  him  use  it  as  best  he  may.  But  now  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  of  ourselves.  I  shall  soon  have  to 
leave  Theresine.”  . 

I  answered  him  lightly,  taking  this  new  thought 
as  only  the  thousandth  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  vagaries. 

“Turn  philosopher  ere  it  may  be  too  late,  my 
friend,”  I  said.  “  There  is  no  time  like  the  present.” 

“  What  business  have  we  to  talk  of  time  ?  ”  he 
said.  “  Time  is  but  the  succession  of  such  events  as 
are  assigned  to  ns.  Theresine  in  the  spirit  must 
be  mine  always,  though  in  the  flesh  we  may  be  di¬ 
vided  next  week,  ay,  to-morrow !  ” 

“  On  my  word,”  I  answered,  “  you  make  light  of 
lovers’  partings.  Come,  now,  confess  that  you  will 
be  very  melancholy,  very  lachrymose !  ” 

“Jest  at  me,  mock  me  as  you  will,”  he  added, 
coldly ;  “  the  time  for  jesting  is  short  Did  I  not 
tell  you  that  my  fate  was  coming,  Lightfoot  ?  When 
it  comes,  you  will  jest  no  more.”  . 

Then  he  left  me.  We  had  strolled  together  the 
length  of  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  and 
parted  at  the  Place  de  Concorde.  Pontremoly  en¬ 
tered  the  Tuileries  gardens,  bound  homeward, — 
we  lived  on  the  Quai  St  Michel, — and  I  turned 
down  the  Hue  de  Bivoli. 

But  I  had  hardly  walked  a  dozen  yards  before  a 
hand  was  laid  upon  my  shoulder,  and  a  familiar- 
voice  called  my  name. 

It  was  Pontremoly.  . 

“  I  did  not  mean  to  part  from  you  in  anger,  just 
now,”  he  said,  “  and  I  want  to  say  something  to  you 
for  once  and  for  all  that  has  been  on  my  mind  for  a 
long  time.  Will  you  promise  to  stand  by  Theresine 
and  be  a  true  friend  to  her  whatever  happens  ?  ” 

I  would  have  answered  him  lightly,  but  his  look 
forbade.  Grasping  his  hand  firmly,  I  gave  the 
promise.  Then  he  thanked  me  with  a  satisfied 
though  melancholy  smile,  and  we  parted. 


I  watched  him  over  the  street — graceful  as  a 
fawn,  beautiful  as  an  Apollo  —  with  mixed  feelings 
of  envy  and  compassion.  How  winning  and  gifted 
he  was !  How  women  loved  him !  Yet  something 
told  me  that  his  lot  was  not  a  lot  to  covet. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  were  in  the  habit  of  dining 
together  at  the  Palais  Boyal ;  but  to-night  only 
Krebs  joined  me.. 

“-This  is  a  bad  business  between  Aleck  and  Pon¬ 
tremoly,”  he  said.  “  I  don’t  believe  they  will  ever 
rest  till  worse  has  come  of  it.  Pontremoly  is  a  child 
in  most  things,  but  there  is  just  a  touch  of  the  tiger 
in  his  composition ;  and  as  to  Aleck,  I  ’<1  as  soon  face 
an  enraged  bear  as  face  him  now.” 

“Pontremoly  won’t  fight,”  I  answered,  “and 
Aleck  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  compromise  us 
all  by  any  such  folly.” 

Krebs  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  I  don’t  like  it,”  he  said ;  and  after  placidly  eat- 
ing  his  soup,  added,  “  Confound  Mademoiselle  En- 
phrosine’s  Thursdays.” 

“  Et  tu  Brute  ?  ”  I  asked,  slyly.  “  Is  Theresine 
your  fate  also  ?  —  to  borrow  Pontremoly’s  way  of 
putting  it.” 

“Don’t  be  a  fool,  Lightfoot,”  Krebs  answered, 
bearishly.  “  All  I  say  is,  —  confound  Mademoiselle 
Euphrosine’s  Thursdays.” 

We  finished  our  dinner  and  returned  home  in  si¬ 
lence.  Krebs  solaced  himself  with  smoking  for  an 
hour  over  the  tenth  volume  of  a  German  historical 
novel ;  then  he  went,  to  bed. 

I  lighted  my  lamp  and  prepared  for  two  or  three 
hours’  hard  work.  At  eleven  o’clock  I  heard  Aleck's 
heavy  step  on  the  staiis. 

“  Is  Pontremoly  back  ?  ”  he  asked,  putting  Ins 
head  through  the  door. 

“  Not  yet ;  but  come  in.  I  have  got  half  a  bottle 
of  Bordeaux  and  some  bread  and  cheese  in  the  cup 
board,”  I  said.  “  You  look  half  dead  of  hunger.” 

He  came  in,  and  ate  and  drank  what  I  had  to  J 
give  him  ravenously-.  | 

“I  haven’t  a  sou  left,”  he  said,  smiling  grimly; 
“I  spent  my  last  Napoleon  upon  that  fan  for 
Theresine,  — the  more  fool  I.” 

“  I  can  lend  you  a  few  francs,”  I  said. 

“  Don’t  encourage  fooleries,”  he  answered.  “I’ll 
take  some  clothes  to  the  Mont  de  Pidte.  Will  Pon¬ 
tremoly  soon  be  in  ?  ” 

“  I  have  n’t  an  idea.” 

He  growled  out  something  that  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand,  and  went  to  bed. 

I  sat  up  working  till  midnight,  but  Pontremoly  did 
not  return.  A  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness  took 
possession  of  me.  Had  the  two  rivals  met  to  quar¬ 
rel  afresh.  Had  Aleck  struck  a  fierce  blow  in  un¬ 
considered  haste  ?  Was  our  pleasant  fraternity  bro¬ 
ken  up  forever  ?  All  these  misgivings  crossed  my 
mind  as  I  lay  wakeful  till  the  morning  dawned. 

III.  TIIE  MYSTERY. 

When  I  awoke,  the  sun  stood  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  Krebs  was  by  my  bedside  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand. 

“  Now  for  the  great  and  inscrutable  mystery,”  he 
said.  “  Pontremoly  has  never  come  home,  but  tins 
note  was  left  at  the  house-door  early,  and  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  explain  everything.” 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  turned  over  the  missive  in¬ 
quisitively. 

_“  Don’t  keep  a  fellow  in  suspense,”  Krebs  cried, 
with  impatience.  “  What  if  it  prove  a  mere  case  of 
elopement,  after  all  ?  ” 
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Then  I  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  written  closely  and  deliberately  in  Pontre- 
moly’a  effeminate  hand :  — 

« I  follow  the  beckoning  finger  of  Fate  without  look¬ 
ing  lack .  Remember  your  promise ,  and  be  a  brother 
to  Theresine” 

For  a  moment  we  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes 
in  blank  amazement  Then  all  broke  into  one  cry 
of  horrified  dismay. 

w Barmherziger  Gotti”  exclaimed  Krebs,  turn¬ 
ing  pale.  “  The  poor  lad  has  not  committed  sui¬ 
cide  ?  ” 

“  "What  motive  should  he  have  for  such  a  deed?  ” 
I  said,  trembling  with  undefined  apprehension. 

“  None,  except  madness,”  Krebs  answered,  wiping 
the  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  brow.  “  And 
Pontremoly  has  always  seemed  half  mad  to  me.  But 
let  us  hear  what  Aleck  has  to  say.” 

“  Am  I  the  madman’s  keeper  ?  ”  said  an  angry 
voice ;  and,  looking  up,  we  beheld  Aleck,  who  stood 
in  the  doorway,  paler  and  more  aghast  than  our¬ 
selves.  ♦ 

u  You  don’t  think  I ’ve  murdered  him,  do  you  ?” 
he  said,  laughing  grimly. 

There  was  a  somewhat  awkward  pause.  At  last 
Krebs  asked,  quite  naturally,  whether  Aleck  and 
Pontremoly  had  fought  on  the  previous  night. 

Aleck  glared  angrily  from  one  to  the  other  of  us, 
and  tpok  an  impatient  turn  in  the  room. 

“  Of  course  I  should  have  fought  him,  had  he 
given  me  the  chance,  and  perhaps  murdered  him,  — 
who  knows  ?  ”  he  said ;  “  but  he  clearly  kept  out  of 
my  way.  You  may  look  incredulous,  Lightfoot; 
you  may  stare,  Krebs :  that  is  my  reading  of  the 
poor  fool’s  prating  about  the  finger  of  Fate.  He 
was  afraid  of  me,”  and  then  Aleck  laughed, — “afraid 
of  me,  and  not,  perhaps,  without  good  reason.” 

•  Aleck’s  manner  was  so  excited  and  suspicious 
that  Krebs  and  myself  felt  thankful  when  he  went 
off  to  his  daily  work  at  the  Sorbonne.  We  wanted 
to  talk  over  the  matter  of  Pontremoly’s  disappear¬ 
ance  calmly'  and  dispassionately,  and  how  could  we 
do  it  with  Aleck  present  in  such  a  mood. 

“Of  course,  Aleck  is  as  innocent  of  any  harm  to 
our  old  comrade  as  myself,”  Kreb3  said,  adding, 
with  a  grimace,  “  though  I  would  n’t  stand  in  his 
shoes  for  something,  if  Pontremoly  never  turns  up.” 

He  will  not  be  suspected  ?  ”  I  said. 

Krebs  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

u  If  a  man  disappears,  somebody  must  be  suspected 
of  foul  play,  and  who  so  likely  as  the  person  known, 
to  have  threatened  him  the  day  before  ?  ” 

We  talked  a  long  time,  and  at  last  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  Pontremoly  did  not  appear  in  a 
week’s  time,  we  would  hand  over  his  letters,  keys, 
&c.  to  the  police.  Of  our  consternation,  as  day 
succeeded  day,  of  our  confidence  in  to-morrow's 
chance,  of  our  blind  hcnes,  of  our  still  blinder  solu¬ 
tions  of  tbe  mystery,  1  need  not  speak.  All  our 
fellow-participators  in  the  delights  of  Mademoiselle 
Euphrosine’s  Thursdays  took  part  in  our  suspense 
and  sorrow.  By  their  advice,  the  facts  of  the  case 
were  laid  before  a  commissary  of  the  police,  and 
Aleck  was  subjected  to  a  judicial  examination  that 
was  anything  but  agreeable.  Pontremoly.  however, 
not  to  be  proved  dead,  how  wa3  Aleck  to  be  proved 
murderer  ? 

For  several  days  our  quiet  little  apartments  were 
besieged  by  magnificent  looking  gendarmes,  who 
peered  into  every  corner,  and  almost  took  us  all 
into  custody  because  we  could  not  manufacture 
proofs. 


During  this  unhappy  time,  Aleck’s  conduct  was 
most  extraordinary.  No  vestige  of  evidence  marked 
him  as  guilty  of  anything  beyond  the  shaken  fist 
and  the  muttered  threat  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
There  alike  proofs  and  probability  came  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  since  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  rivals 
had  met  again.  But  Aleck’s  attitude  was  wilfully, 
persistently,  that  of  a  conscience-smitten  man.  He 
seemed  to  take  a  weird  delight  in  the  mesh  of  sus¬ 
picious  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself. 
He  would  so  improve  upon  the  chances  against  him, 
that  there  were  times  when  Krebs  and  myself  trem¬ 
bled,  as  if  indeed  we  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
murderer.  Our  concern,  discomfort,  transient  mood, 
or  —  to  put  the  things  into  plain  words  —  suspicion, 
however  much  we  might  try  to  conceal  it,  filled  him 
with  eerie  exultation.  Laying  hold  on  some  chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  finer  than  Ariadne’s 
thread,  he  would  force  us  to  follow  him  through 
labyrinthine  thickets  of  guilt  and  darkness  till  we 
came  to  the  full  light  of  the  horrible  truth.  Then, 
with  a  grim  chuckle  of  satisfaction,  w  Don’t  you 
see  it  V  ”  he  would  cry,  looking  from  one  to  the  oth¬ 
er.  “  It  must  be  I,  and  no  other,  on  whose  shoulders 
the  crime  of  Pontremoly’s  disappearance  rests.” 

For  a  time  our  peaceful  little  mansarde  became  a 
very  den  of  discord.  One  moment  Aleck  turned 
upon  us  for  slighting  or  insulting  him ;  the  next,  for 
being  too  kind  to  a  wretch  who  would  bear  the  brand 
of  Cain  to  bis  dying  day. 

But  here  the  influence  of  Mademoiselle  Euphro¬ 
sine’s  Thursdays  came  like  balm,  healing,  soothing, 
restoring.  The  sisters  really  bewailed  the  loss  of 
their  youngest,  most  gifted,  and  most  beautiful  guest, 
— for,  as  I  have  before  said,  Pontremoly  had  the 
face  of  a  young  god ;  moreover,  they  felt  much  for 
the  misery  that  had  befallen  his  boon  companions. 
Accordingly,  we  were  feted  and  petted  like  conva¬ 
lescent  children  or  prodigal  sons.  Each  succeeding 
Thursday  was  made,  in  some  sort,  a  surprise  by 
means  of  new  guests  or  new  amusements.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Euphrosine  borrowed  novels  for  us  without 
number  ;  Mademoiselle  Antoinette  invited  us  to 
tete-a-tete  intellectual  breakfasts.  Under  tins  kindly 
feminine  influence  Krebs  and  myself  gradually  re¬ 
covered  our  spirits,  whilst  Aleck  recovered  his  san¬ 
ity.  And  Theresine  ? 

Her  conduct  was  even  more  inexplicable  than 
that  of  Aleck,  since  it  did  not  change.  She  had 
ever  been  gay  and  sad  by  turns,  —  the  one  to-day, 
the  other  to-morrow;  changeful  as  the  winds  and 
seas,  it  was  always  doubtful  in  which  mood  we 
should  find  her.  Either  she  was  an  incomparable 
actress,  or  Pontremoly’s  disappearance  affected  her 
less  than  it  did  any  of  us.  She  talked  of  him  to  all 
of  us  in  a  strain  of  mingled  enthusiasm  and  triumph. 
She  even  entered  into  the  never-ending  discussions 
upon  the  mystery  without  apparent  flinching.  Had 
she  any  heart,  this  young  Southerner,  with  her  en¬ 
chanting  smiles  and  chameleon  eyes?  Did  she 
mask  an  inward  despair  under  the  semblance  of  un¬ 
concern?  Was  she  privy  to  this  terrible  silence? 
Was  she  a  traitor  to  him,  to  herself,  to  us  all  ? 

I  had  made  many  overtures  of  friendliness,  in 
compliance  with  my  poor  friends  request,  but  met 
with  rebuffs  only.  Theresine  would  lightly  depre¬ 
cate  the  proffered  service  with  a  smile  or  a  sophism. 
Again  and  again  I  endeavored  to  fulfil  the  sacred 
trust  confided  to  me,  again  and  again  to  fail.  At 
last  my  patience  gave  way,  and  I  spoke  out. 

It  happened  one  evening  that  I  found  myself 
alone  on  the  sofa  with  Theresine.  The  rest  of  the 
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party  were  engaged  in  a  loud  and  animated  social 
discussion,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  our  conversa¬ 
tion  being  overheard. 

“Mademoiselle/’  I  said  in  Italian,  “I  am  sad  to 
see  you  so  gay.  Pontremoly  was  a  rare  lover,  — 
yet  you  smile,  you  sing,  you  dance !  Must  I  believe 
that  you  are  heartless  ?  Must  I  believe  that,  worse 
still,  you  are  untrue?  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle, 
if,  as  the  friend  deputed  by  Pontremoly  to  watch 
over  you,  I  speak  out  the  thought  of  my  heart, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  it  must  give  you  pain.” 

She  looked  at  me  with  all  the  pathos  of  her  sweet 
eyes,  her  lips  trembled,  her  dimpled  cheeks  grew 
pale ;  and,  bending  low,  she  whispered  with  appar¬ 
ent  effort, — 

“  O  monsieur,  do  not  judge  me  yet  Have  pa¬ 
tience  ;  trust  me  a  little  longer.  I  am  indeed  true 
to  him.” 

a  And  have  you  any  hope  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  How  can  I  despair  ?  ”  she  said.  11  If  he  were 
dead,  I  know  that  his  spirit  would  not  dwell  apart 
from  mine.  He  believed  that  too.” 

**  You  will  be  happy  till  then  ?  ”  I  said,  for  the 
time  possessed  by  tbe  young  girl’s  strange  faitb. 

“  I  shall  hope  till  then ;  and  even  this  silence, 
worse  than  death,  does  not  diride  true  lovers,”  she 
answered,  passionately.  “  What,  indeed,  is  separa¬ 
tion  in  the  letter,  since  in  the  spirit  it  cannot  exjst  ?  ” 

More  of  this  strange  talk  we  held  that  night,  and 
then  I  learned,  for  the  first  time,  how  thoroughly 
Pontremoly  had  imbued  this  fresh  young  nature 
with  his  fatalistic  notions  and  dreamy  pantheism. 
Theresine,  who  looked  and  seemed  so  childlike, 
could  understand  better  than  any  of  us  the  exquis¬ 
itely  harmonious  and  gifted  being  whom  we  all  loved 
so  well  and  mourned  so  bitterly. 

For  the  first  time  Theresine’s  actions  became 
transparent  to  me  as  the  waters  of  a  brooklet  bub¬ 
bling  over  pebbles.  She  believed  too  strongly  in 
the  supernatural  doctrines  with  which  Pontremoly 
had  imbued  her  to  despair,  or  even  doubt  as  yet. 
Thm  explained,  her  cheerfulness  was  no  longer  heart¬ 
less,  her  belief  in  the  future  no  longer  a  chimera. 

But  for  us,  who  could  not  cherish  the  same  hopes, 
or  console  ourselves  with  the  same  assurance  of  reve¬ 
lation  by  and  by,  the  mystery  became  as  a  night¬ 
mare,  and  time  did  not  remove  it  from  our  souls. 


IV.  — THE  LAST  THURSDAY. 


Thus  months  wore  on ;  and  if  we  did  not  grow 
reconciled  to  the  mysterious  loss  of  our  comrade,  at 
least  we  began  to  look  upon  it  as  inevitable,  and 
consequently  to  be  endured.  Anything  like  a  ves¬ 
tige  of  evidence  never  appeared.  Gradually  the 
police  ceased  to  grumble,  and  the  public  to  make 
inquiry.  A  young  medical  student  had  disappeared, 
—  an  Italian,  —  given  to  queer  hallucinations  and 
somewhat  unorthodox  notions  about  life  and  social 
destiny,  voila  tout.  The  Parisian  world  has  too 
much  on  its  hands  to  concern  itself  beyond  the  mo¬ 
ment  about  so  small  an  affair. 

Exactly  a  year  after  the  rueful  day  on  which  we 
had  lost  sight  of  Pontremoly,  Mademoiselle  Euphro- 
sine  gave  a  more  important  Thursday  than  usual 
In  the  first  place,  the  courtship  of  twenty  years 
seemed  likely  to  come  to  an  end-,  for,  in  conse- 
uence  of  having  received  a  small  legacy,  Monsieur 


was  about  to  return  to  Stuttgard;  Aleck  had  ao. 
cepted  the  post  of  surgeon  on  board  a  steamer  in 
the  Messageries  Imperials ;  I,  too,  reluctantly  saw 
myself  drifting  into  that  most  stagnant  of  respect¬ 
able  careers,  a  country  practice.  With  regard  to 
Theresine,  our  feelings  remained  much  the  same, 
excepting  that  Aleck  grew  more  hopeful  as  the  time 
of  separation  grew  near. 

“  There  is  no  accounting  for  the  ways  of  women,” 
he  said  to  me  one  day,  confidentially.  w  Theresine 
has  given  me  a  promise.” 

I  looked  up  in  amazement. 

“You  may  well  want  to  know  more,”  he  said- 
“  hut  I  have  only  this  to  tell  you.  If  ever  Theresine 
accepts  a  second  lover,  1  am  he.” 

This  hope,  which  I  could  but  regard  as  deceptive 
as  the  landscape  of  a  mirage,  buoyed  him  up  to  the 
last.  He  paid  court  to  her  with  a  persistency  that 
would  have  been  ludicrous  in  another  man,  but  was 
pathetic  in  him.  He  determined  to  make  money,  so 
that  the  wooing,  if  ever  it  came  to  that,  should  be 
done  in  a  shower  of  gold.  In  fact,  there  were  no 
bounds  either  to  his  infatuation  or  his  blindness. 

On  this  last  gala  evening  that  we  were  all  to 
spend  together,  he  had  laid  out  five  francs  on  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  exquisite  roses,  which  he  presented  immedi¬ 
ately  on  entering  the  room.  They  were  hardly 
needed  to  heighten  Theresine’s  loveliness  that  night. 
She  no  longer  wore  a  child’s  stuff  frock,  and  seoluded 
herself  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  room.  Dressed 
in  white,  her  golden  hair  braided  about  her  exquis¬ 
itely  shaped  head  and  adorned  with  a  wreath  of 
blush  roses,  a  transparent  silvery  scarf  falling  over 
her  shoulders,  her  lips,  cheeks,  and  eyes  aglow  with 
excitement,  —  what  wonder  that  we  all  wished  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Euphrosme’s  Thursdays  but  just  begun  ? 

Doubtless  Theresine’s  piquant  beauty  and  naive 
character  had  been  developing  for  months  past ;  but 
to  us  the  child  seemed  to  have  merged  into  the  maid¬ 
en  as  if  by  magic.  Where  had  she  learned  this  vi¬ 
vacity,  this  repartee,  this  delightful  art  of  pleasing 
and  tormenting  in  a  breath  ?  Who  had  taught  her 
the  woman’s  way  of  delicious  cruelty,  of  fascinating 
unkindness  ? 

“  What  fools  you  and  I  have  been!”  whispered 
Krebs  at  my  elbow.  “  The  race  is  to  the  swift,  and 
the  battle  to  the  strong.  We  might  have  stepped 
into  Pontremoly ’s  shoes  had  we  set  our  minds  to  it.” 

He  joined  the  whist-players.  I  sat  down  at  the 
piano,  and  turned  over  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s 
•music-book,  alas !  for  the  last  time.  Aleck  bar!  mo 


•music-book,  alas !  for  the  last  time.  Aleck  had  no 
eye  but  for  Theresine.  About  ten  o’clock  little 
Antoinette  prepared  tea,  and  the  vociferation  was  ' 
hushed  for  a  while.  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine  and 
her  betrothed  pathetically  divided  a  platsir  biscuit  ■ 
between  them,  and  sat  munching  it,  with  sentiment,  “ 
side  by  side.  A  semicircle  of  nondescript  visitors 
occupied  the  sofa,  sipping  tea  and  talking  scandal.  ■ 
Krebs  and  Aleck  had  been  summoned  to  assist  with 
tbe  teacups,  and  stood  apart  contemplating  every 
one  by  turns.  Theresine,  for  the  only  time  that 
evening,  sat  alone,  and  precisely  in  the  same  spot 
where  we  had  first  seen  her  sitting  months  and 
months  ago.  I  remembered  how  Pontremoly  had 
taken  the  coveted  place  beside  her,  leaving  us  all  so 
boyishly  jealous,  and  then  the  great  mystery  of  our 
poor  friend’s  disappearance  forced  itself  upon  my 


in  tne  second,  our  term  of  study  was  drawing  to  a  Must  it  remain  forever  unsolved  ?  I  said  to  my- 
close,  and  before  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine  should  self*  with  fierce  impatience.  Must  we  go  each  our 
have  reopened  her  salon  as  Madame  Laguesse,  we  ways,  nay,  down  to  our  graves,  and  never  unriddle 
were  sure  to  be  leagues  away  from  Pans.  Krebs  the  awful  game  that  Fate  has  played  with  us  ?  If 
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tbia  is  so,  then  indeed  are  the  fatalists  to  be  envied, 
•who  console  themselves  with  the  assurance  that  all 
is  foredoomed  from  the  beginning  of  time;  one 
thought,  aphis-like,  generates  thousands:  and  as  I 
stood  thus,  thinking  so  little  of  the  scene  and  the  life 
present  with  me,  launching  so  recklessly  into  inscru¬ 
table  circumstances,  many  minutes  bad  passed. 
"When  this  mood  of  intense  introspection  was  over,  I 
looked  up  involuntarily.  The  women  coquetted, 
the  men  flattered,  the  lights  gleamed ;  but  Theres- 
ine  was  no  longer  alone. 

Was  I  dreaming,  or  was  it  indeed  Pontremoly 
who  sat  beside  her,  his  face  intent,  his  slight  figure 
leaning  forward,  bis  fingers  toying  with  the  flowers 
that  lay  on  her  lap,  his  whole  attitude  recalling  that 
evening  on  which  he  had  first  taught  us  to  envy 
him? 

I  felt  as  if  turning  to  stone ;  I  could  not  utter  a 
word;  I  could  not  life  my  hand;  I  could  only 
gaze  and  gaze  with  increasing  bewilderment.  How 
came  he  there,  and  thus  ?  Why  had  he  entered  se¬ 
cretly  ?  Why  did  no  one  notice  his  presence  ? 

A  voice  at  my  elbow  refreshed  my  clouded  senses 
as  cold  water  rouses  the  swooning.  It  was  Aleck 
who  was  speaking.  Pale,  his  hair  bristled,  his  eyes 
dilating,  he  lifted  an  unsteady  finger  in  the  direction 
of  Pontremoly  and  whispered,  — 

“  See,  he  is  going  —  he  is  gone !  Oh !  Light- 
foot,  what  have  we  two  seen  to-night  ?  " 

1  looked  up.  The  chair  beside  Theresine  was  va¬ 
cant.  She  sat  gazing  at  it,  pale  but  ealm. 

“Do  you  think  she  saw — it— him?”  asked  Al¬ 
eck,  under  his  breath.  u  Speak  to  her,  Lightfoot ;  I 
cannot.” 

1  drew  him  a  little  aside,  and  tried  to  reason  away 
our  strange  hallucination.  The  empty  chair,  the 
unconcerned  faces  of  the  guests,  Theresine’s  compo¬ 
sure,  —  all  went  to  prove  that  we  had  been  the  vic- 
l  tuns  of  our  own  excited  fancy.  I  did  not  wish  to  be¬ 
lieve  myself  not  any  one  else  subject  to  supernatural 
|  influences ;  and  is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  in  phys¬ 
iological  history'  that  the  brain  in  a  diseased  state  of 
activity  can  produce  an  outward  etfoXov  of  the  un¬ 
seen  spiritual  conception  ? 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  I  said,  “  granted  that  we  have 
both  been  under  a  delusion,  —  what  more  likely  ?*■ — 
but  do  not  magnify  the  delusion  into  a  supernatural 
manifestation.  Doubtless  you  were  thinking,  as  I 
was,  of  Pontremoly.  W  as  it  not  natural  that  imagi¬ 
nation  should  do  the  rest,  and  seem  to  present  him 
in  living  reality  before  us  ?  ” 

He  shook  hla  head  incredulously  and  was  about 
to  answer,  when  Mademoiselle  Antoinette  came  up 
with  lemonade.  We  were  compelled  to  accept  it, 
and  her  company  also.  When  we  were  released, 
the  party  had  begun  to  disperse;  Theresine  was 
not  to  be  seen;  and,  after  lingering  in  the  deserted 
salon  for  some  time,  politeness  bade  us  to  depart 

“Theresine  is  gone  to  bed,  somewhat  overcome 
with  the  evening’s  excitement,  pauvre  enfant 
Mademoiselle  Eaphrosine  said,  apologetically ;  tl  but 
call  and  make  your  adieux  to-morrow,  gentlemen ; 
we  must  not  spoil  such  a  pleasant  evening  by  mak- 
ingthem  now.” 

We  went  away,  therefore,  and  betook  ourselves 
homeward  along  the  still  brilliantly  lighted  Boule¬ 
vards.  For  a  time,  no  one  spoke,  neither  Aleck  nor 
myself  feeling  at  all  disposed  to  allude  to  the  crown¬ 
ing  event  of  so  many  strange  ones  linked  with 
Mademoiselle  Eupbroswe’s  Thursdays.  W e  noticed 
that  Krebs,  for  his  part,  seemed  equally  abstracted. 
At  last  he  said,  speaking  with  considerable  effort, — 


w  1  wonder  what  you  two  will  think  of  me  when 
I  tell  you  that,  if  ever  I  saw  any  one  or  anything  in 
mv  life,  I  saw  Pontremoly,  or  Pontremoly’s  image, 
sitting  by  Tberesine’s  side  to-night  I  could  n’t  be 
drunk  on  sirop  a  groseilles  and  weak  tea.  Men  do 
not  turn  mad  all  in  a  moment  Yet  I  saw  him! 
How  I  wish  that  some  one  else  bad  seen  him  too !  ” 

We  stopped  short  and  looked  into  each  other’s 
eager  faces. 

Krebs  read  our  secret  at  a  glance. 

“You  saw  him,  —  and  you?”  be  cried,  turning 
from  Aleck  to  myself.  “Are  we  all  mad  alike? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  there  are  doppel-gdngers  in 
the  world?  or  are  we  dreaming  ?” 

We  tried  to  compare  our  experiences  soberly  and 
they  coincided  with  almost  complete  exactness. 
Each  of  us  had  fallen  into  a  long  train  of  reflections, 
beginning  with  the  first  evening  of  Theresine’s  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s  salon ,  and 
ending  with  our  poor  friend’s  strange  fate.  Each  bad 
felt  the  same  impatience  at  the  mystery  enshrouding 
it ;  each  had  recalled  Pontremoly ’s  attitude  of  happy 
abandonment,  whilst  we  stood  looking  on,  so  foolishly 
curious ! 

Krebs  was  fain  to  accept  the  supernatural  inter¬ 
pretation  only,  and  Aleck  leaned  towards  his  way 
of  thinking ;  but  I  combated  it  with  all  the  force  of 
which  I  was  capable.  I  entertained  a  wholesome 
horror  of  mystic  and  spiritual  influences,  and  would 
not  confess  to  the  somewhat  natural  awe  that  bad 
in  the  first  instance  taken  possession  of  me. 

“You  must  remember,”  I  urged,  as  we  talked 
over  the  matter  into  the  small  hours,  “  that  we  have 
!  all  been  working  with  abnormal  activity  during  the 
past  week  for  our  examination.  If  we  were  to  go 
on  at  this  rate  much  longer,  we  should  be  in  a  high 
fever,  and  my  only  wonder  is  that  Pontremoly’s  ap¬ 
parition  is  the  first  we  have  seen.” 

!  “  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,”  Aleck  answered, 

,  “  that  Pontremoly  is  dead,  and  that  this  was  the 
1  warning.  Treat  the  matter  lightly  as  you  will, 
Lightfoot,  I  think  my  own  thoughts  about  it  When 
my  father  died  at  the  taking  of  Sebastopol,  my 
mother  saw  him  unlatch  our  garden-gate  and  enter. 
i  When  my  great-uncle —  ” 

I  “  Settle  it  between  you  as  you  like,”  I  said,  taking 
up  my  bedroom  candle,  u  but  for  Heaven’s  sake 
don’t  ask  me  to  be  umpire.” 

And  I  went  to  bed,  heartsick  and  heartsore  with 
the  events  of  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine’s  Thursdays 
from  first  to  last. 

V. —  THE  THREADS  UNRAVELLED. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  we  called  at  Made¬ 
moiselle  Euphrosine’s,  but  Theresine  did  not  appear. 
The  poor  child,  said  the  ladies,  had  been  suffering 
from  feverish  headache  ever  since  their  last  soinfe, 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  rise  from  her  bed. 

“  My  own  idea,”  Mademoiselle  Euphrosine  said, 
lightly,  “  is  that  the  child  is  suffering  from  mal  de 
pays,  and,  if  so,  the  sooner  we  send  her  back  to  her 
parents  in  Italy  the  better,  though  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  to  leave  off  cultivating  that  fine 
voice  of  hers.” 

Must  we,  then,  leave  Paris  without  seeing 
Theresine  for  the  last  time?  Aleck  recklessly 
threw  np  bis  appointment  at  the  eleventh  hour,  de¬ 
termined  to  have  bis  promised  word  of  adieu. 
Krebs  put  off  his  journey  to  the  Yaterland  for  a 
week  or  two,  gallantly  bent  upon  acting  the  faithful 
knight  to  the  last.  I  was  in  no  particular  hurry 
to  get  back  to  England,  and  thus  it  happened  that 
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Mademoiselle  Etiphroeine’s  wedding  drew  near,  and  “  The  day  before  she  died  she  told  her  aunt  that 
found  us  still  in  Paris.  she  had  been  persuaded  of  Pontremoly’:?  presence 

Theresme  continued  to  remain  invisible,  and  our  during  their  last  ‘  Thursday,’  and  that  the  manifesto! 
messages,  flowers,  and  other  attentions  brought  tions  had  convinced  her  of  his  death.  Bein'*  pressed 
nothing  but  a  -word  or  two  of  thanks  by  way  of  re-  further  on  this  point,  she  said  that  Pontrenuflrt 
turn.  One  afternoon,  Aleck  came  back  from  his  disappearance  was  most  likely  to  be  accounted  for 
daily  visit  of  inquiry  with  a  white  face.  by  the  fact  of  his  having  joined  an  Italian  secret  so. 

“  She 13  very  ill,"  he  gasped  out.  “  Even  Made- j  ciety,  to  which  some  of  her  own  relations  belonged, 
moiselle  Euphrosine  acknowledges  it  They  have  Pontremoly  had  always  warned  her  that  he  might 
got  a  doctor  at  last”  be  summoned  on  some  secret  and  dangerous  mission 

We  were  all  anxious  enough,  but  Aleck’s  misery  at  any  moment,  admonishing  her  to  live  for  the  re. 
was  terrible'  to  witness.  He  could -not  sleep,  he  generation  of  Italy,  and  to  convert  others  to  the 
could  not  eat,  he  could  not  rest  anywhere.  His  good  cause. 

time  was  spent  in  hovering  about  Mademoiselle  “  Now  these  facts  pointed  to  either  of  two  conch- 
Euphrosine’s  apparlement,  doing  little  errands  for  sions.  Pontremoly  had  been  secretly  sent  out  of  the 
the  troubled  ladies,  fetching  Theresine’s  medicines,  country  by  the  police,  or  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
et  cetera.  At  this  time,  poor  Aleck  himself  looked  some  political  antagonist  whilst  fulfillin'*  the  behests 
like  an  apparition,  so  ghastly  pale,  so  attenuated,  so  of  his  fraternity.  ° 

hollow-eyed  was  he ;  and  we  were  all  too  much  ab-  “  But  how  to  arrive  at  anything  like  ultimate 
sorbed  in  Theresine’s  illness  to  think  of  the  strange  truth  ?  To  go  to  Italy  seemed  the  only  rational 
events  that  had  gone  before.  Pontremoly’s  memory  plan;  yet  it  was  not  without  dangers  and  doubts, 
ceased  to  trouble  us  for  a  while.  The  most  cautious  person  would  hardly  fail  to  be 

At  last,  the  crisis  came.  Theresine  died.  Of  caught  tripping  on  such  delicate  ground  as  that  of 
Krebs’s  distress  and  my  own,  of  Mademoiselle  Eu-  Italian  liberty,  and  months  and  years  might  elapse 
phrosine’s  and  her  sister’s  concern,  of  poor  Aleck’s  ■  before  any  result  were  obtained, 
frenzy,  need  I  speak?  These  awful  catastrophes!  “I  started  for  Italy,  however,  and  after  many 
darken  every  life  by  turns,  and  are  mercifully  soft-  fruitless  journeys,  —  to  Theresine’s  old  home,  for  is- 
ened  by  years  of  fore  and  after  peace,  or  would  be  stance,  and  to  the  little  country  town  where  resided 
too  hard  to  bear.  We  do  not  cease  to  suffer,  but  by ,  Pontremoiy’s  old  father,  —  betook  myself  to  Home; 
God  s  goodness,  as  time  wears  on,  we  cease  to  despair,  and  there  en  voyayeur  pursued  my  inquiries  as  cir- 
Aleck’s  state  of  mind  became  so  terrible  that,  to  cumspectly  as  1  could, 
prevent  him  from  being  taken  off  to  a  maison  defous,  “  When  we  meet,  I  will  tell  you  all ;  till  then  it 

our  kindly  friend  Krebs  carried  him  off  to  Central  suffices  to  say  that  Pontremoly  met  with  his  dealt 
America  instead.  whilst  fulfilling  what  to  him  was  a  sacred  errand.  It 

A  gigantic  scientific  expedition  under  Imperial  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  though  his ‘fate ’came, 
auspices  was  about  to  start,  when  the  surgeon  se-  as  he  used  to  sav,  so  prematurely,  and  from  the  hand 
lected  to  accompany  it  fell  ill.  Krebs  obtained  the  of  an  assassin,  he  died  for  the  cause  he  loved  so  well 
appointment,  coupled  with  the  privilege  of  taking  a  namely,  Italian  freedom. 

friend  who  would  make  himself  useful.  The  two  “  Poor  Pontremoly  and  poor  Theresine  !  I  hare 
departed.  When  opportunity  offered,  Krebs  sent  to-day  placed  some  wreaths  of  immortelles  upon  her 
me  letters,  which,  as  time  wore  on,  became  satisfac-  lonely  little  grave  in  the  Cimeticre  Montmartre, 
tory.  He  hoped  that  Aleck  would  come  home,  if  You  can  easily  find  it  if  you  inquire  for  tlie  grave  of 
not  a  happy,  at  least  a  resigned  man,  and  spoke  of  Miirger,  the  novelist.  It  lies  to  the  left  of  the  same 
the  expedition  as  one  of  great  excitement  and  ad-  allev. 

venture.  .  .  .  “  And  now  good-by.  I  am'  off  to  England  at 

For  myself,  I  remained  in  Pans,  determined  to  last.  I  can  afford  to  ask  you  to  come  and  see  me 
make  a  last  effort  on  behalf  of  the  mystery  so  vital  now,  being  comparatively  a  rich  man.  Come  as  i 
to  us  all.  Circumstance!  had  occurred  in  my  family  S00n  as  you  can,  and,  over  our  cigars  and  coffee,  we  ' 
affairs  which  improved  my  position  and  rendered  will  talk  over  old  davs  and  old  friends, 
the  so -dreaded  country  practice  no  longer  obligato-  “Yours  always 

ry.  In  a  word,  I  had  inherited  some  nuoney  My  “  H.uir.v  LiGirrt-ooT.”  I. 

efforts,  and  consequent  success,  will  be  best  told  by 

the  following  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Krebs  and  With  this  letter  properly  ends  my  story.  I  add,  ji 
Aleck  about  six  months  from  the  time  of  their  de-  however,  that  my  old  comrades  are  both  prospering,  I 
parture: —  and  that  even  Aleck  is  able  to  recall  calmly  the  j 

strange  eveuts  connected  with  Mademoiselle  En- 
“  Dear  Krebs  axi>  Aleck,  —  I  have  at  last  phrosine’3  Thursdays. 

something  to  tell  you  about  our  beloved  lost  friends, ;  . _ _ _ _ 

Theresine  and  Pontremoly.  As  soon  as  Mademoi-  j 
selle  Euphrosine’s  marriage  was  over,  I  did  all  in  my 
power  to  possess  myself  of  Mademoiselle  Antoinette’s 
confidence.  I  won’t  waste  your  time  and  my  own 
by  describing  the  artifices  and  enumerating  the 
shifts  to  which  the  little  woman’s  persistent  reticence 
drove  me.  Make  love  to  her  I  could  not  do,  but  I 
hit  upon  a  happy  compromise.  I  poured  gifts  upon 
her  as  if  I  had  been  a  lover,  and  took  her  to  sights 
and  spectacles  as  if  I  were  her  cousin  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  And,  at  last,  I  had  my  reward.  She  told  me 
under  the  strictest  secrecy,  —  I  need  pot  say  to  you, 
verbum  sap ,  —  the  following  facts  concerning  our 
poor  Theresme’s  death :  — 
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MAGAZINE  LOVE  STORIES. 

The  remarks  in  the  following  paragraphs  are  good,  very  good;  bat  it  seems  rather  funny 
that  the  essay  from  which  the  extract  is  made  should  have  first  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a 
magazine  in  which  has  been  published,  during  the  past  ten  years,  a  larger  quantity  of  matter 
of  the  very  kind  so  very  severely  denounced  heret  than  in  any  other  periodical  in  the  country. 
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Perhaps  the  said  magazine  has  become  conscious  of  its  want  of  conformity  to  the  standard 
of  true  taste,  and  this  is  an  intimation  of  an  intended  change.  A  revolution  in  periodical  liter¬ 
ature  is  near  at  hand.  Readers  cannot  always  live  on  love  tales. 

“  The  love  tales  which  our  own  magazines  inflict  upon  us  in  such  overpowering  quantity,  are 
the  less  evil  of  the  two,  but  still,  we  must  say,  they  are  an  evil.  If  we  may  venture  upon  a 
truth,  love  is  much  less  the  staple  of  the  British  magazines  than  of  our  own.  Whether  the 
cause  be  that  love  is  more  an  element  in  American  life,  or  that  our  editors,  cutting  off  politics, 
religion,  and,  indeed,  everything  of  a  controversial  character,  have  left  a  narrower  field  for 
their  contributors,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  amount  of  love  that  floats  an  American  magazine 
would  speedily  sink  a  British  one.  Many  of  these  love-tales  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
graceful  and  pleasant  in  themselves,  hut  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  lack  variety  and 
soon  pall  upon  the  taste.  We  cannot  but  think  some  of  our  monthlies  have  lost  greatly  from 
this  cause.  Their  tone  has  become  enervated,  and  persons  to  whom  this  tone  is  peculiarly  dis¬ 
tasteful,  have  learned  to  decry  magazine  writing  en  masse.  Of  this  so  fashionable  mode  of 
unmeasured  condemnation  we  may  say  a  word  anon.  At  present  our  affair  is  rather  with  mag¬ 
azines  and  their  contributors.  ,  ,, 

“  Some  authors  write — apparently  can  write— of  nothing  else  but  love !  still  love !’  while 
i  constant  readers’  naturally  sink  into  a  sympathetic  sentimentalism,  dream  with  their  favorite 
authors,  and  find  every-day  duties,  events  and  characters,  wearisome,  perhaps  disgusting. 
Homceopathically  considered,  these  miniature  novels,  thus  infinitesimally  multiplied,  are  worse 
than  the  old  limited  number  of  full-grown  ones — since  a  given  amount  of  noxious  matter  must 
be  supposed  to  produce  far  greater  effect  diluted  that  concentrated.  It  is  true  there  is  some¬ 
thing  sanative  in  the  actual  occupations  and  inevitable  requirements  of  life,  and  American  life 
especially  affords  little  unwholesome  leisure  ;  but  as  far  as  this  reading  goes,  it  is,  in  its  excess, 
destructive.  Merchants’  clerks  and  boarding  school  girls,  the  young,  susceptible,  the  ardent, 
suffer,  while  there  is  too  little  vital  power  to  warm  cooler  temperaments,  which  might  bear  it 
with  advantage.  But  we  will  not  pursue  this  theme,  for  we  feel  assured,  as  far  as  the  maga¬ 
zines  are  concerned,  the  evil  is  curing  itself.” 
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From  Tait’s  Magazine, 

MARY  SUTHERLAND. 

CHAPTEH  I. 


A  group  of  young  girls,  with  their  fresh 
faces  untouched  as  yet  by  sorrow  or  anxiety, 
is  a  very  pleasant  sight,  as  any  would  have 
said  who  had  gazed  in  at  the  fire-lit  windows 
of  a  certain  house  in  Brighton,  on  a  certain 
frosty  December  night. 

The  room  was  spacious,  and  little  encum¬ 
bered  with  furniture,  yet  warm  and  cosey- 
looking — the  more  so,  perhaps,  from  an  air 
of  careless  freedom  unlike  that  which  usually 
reigned  over  the  long  tables,  the  interminable 
rows  of  chairs,  and  the  well-filled  book¬ 
shelves.  The  firelight  glanced  faintly  on  the 
worn  bindings  of  grammar  and  dictionary, 
on  a  pile  of  slates  with  ink-stained  frames 
close  by,  and  on  a  pair  of  globes,  for  the 
nonce  encased  in  stately  night-caps  of  green 
baize.  But  on  the  faces  around  the  hearth 
it  shone  and  sparkled,  as  if  rejoiced  to  find 
something  akin  to  its  own  restless  vivacity. 

A  very  fair  study  for  thinker,  poet,  or 
painter,  was  that  fireside  group.  There  was 
the  chubby  little  one,  with  her  golden  hair 
and  mottled  arms  ;  there  was  the  bright-faced 
girl,  brimming  over  with  mischievous  glee ; 
and  by  her  side,  her  spirit  somewhat  chast¬ 
ened  by  dawning  womanhood,  the  maiden, 
whose  soft,  shy  eyes  were  gazing  into  the 
fire.  Then  there  was  the  English  teacher, 
scarcely  more  than  a  girl  herself,  and  so  full 
of  pleasant  home-thoughts,  that  not  even 
the  mountain  of  unmended  stockings  before 
her  could  call  up  a  frown.  Lastly,  there  was 
the  Frenchwoman,  with  her  shining,  braided 
liair  and  trim  dress,  whose  shrill  voice  for 
once  was  hushed  in  anticipation  of  leaving 
u-ce  pays  ou  on  cst  toujour s  si  triste .” 

The  greater  number  of  girls  were  gathered 
around  one  whose  destiny  certainly  was  to 
iuspire  affection  in  almost  all  who  crossed 
liel*  path,  although  her  personal  attractions 
were  by  no  means  striking.  She  had  indeed 
the  charm  of  a  sweet  voice  and  a  winning 
manner,  but  her  face,  possessing  little  actual 
beauty,  was  thrown  into  the  shade  by  some 
that  surrounded  it — two  or  three  of  the 
prettiest  of  Miss  Hartley’s  pupils  being 
gathered,  as  usual,  about  Mary  Sutherland. 
It  was  strange  to  see  how  irresistibly  she  was 
attracted  by  every  phase  of  external  beauty, 
and  how  instinctively  she  appreciated  its 


slightest  detail.  Another  trait  in  her  char¬ 
acter  might  be  traced  in  her  position  at  that 
moment.  One  little  child  sat  on  her  knees, 
a  second  nestled  at  her  feet,  and  wherever 
she  might  be,  if  children  were  present,  it  was 
thus ;  she  so  thoroughly  loved  the  little 
creatures.  One  could  see  that  the  holy  in¬ 
stincts  of  motherhood  were  there  warm  and 
strong,  rooted  in  the  depths  of  her  nature. 

Though  the  friend  and  champion  of  the 
young  ones,  it  was  evident  that  Mary  was  a 
general  favorite,  from  th^tenor  of  the  gay 
chatter  with  which  the  room  resounded. 

“  Only  half  an  hour  Before  we  dress,”  said 
one,  as  the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  chimed 
six.  “Mary,  dear,  whose  hair  shall  you  do 
first  ?  I  think  you  promised  me,  did  n’t 
you  ?  ” 

“  No,  no  ;  it  was  I  she  promised,”  echoed 
another  voice,  “wasn’t  it,  Mary?” 

“  I  promised  both,”  answered  she  ;  “  but 
I  think  Amy’s  was  to  be  the  first.”  As  she 
spoke,  a  small,  waxen-looking  hand  stole 
round  her  throat,  and  Amy  Laurence’s  face 
rested  on  her  shoulder.  The  features  were 
exquisitely  cut,  and  there  was  a  graceful  lan¬ 
guor  about  the  lithe  figure  and  in  the  dark 
eyes,  which,  with  the  exceeding  lustre  and 
softness  of  the  hair,  bespoke  her  Eastern  line¬ 
age.  The  ungenial  European  climate,  and 
the  early  separation  from  her  nearest  kin, 
had  given  the  girl  a  certain  subdued  expres¬ 
sion,  as  though  both  thought  and  feeling, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
have  expanded  into  exuberant  growth,  were 
habitually  repressed.  There  was  an  ungirlish 
dejection  in  her  voice  even  now,  as  she 
answered  — 

“Never  mind  mo,  dear.  Except  that 
Aleck  is  vexed  when  I  don’t  look  nice,  I 
would  not  trouble  you  at  all.” 

“  You  are  a  naughty  child  to  say  any  such 
thing,  and  with  this  beautiful  hair,  too,” 
added  Mary  fondly,  passing  her  hand  over 
the  girl’s  abundant  locks. 

Amy  Laurence  and  Mary  Sutherland  were 
staunch  friends,  and  anticipated  renewing  at 
home  the  friendship  formed  in  the  school¬ 
room.  Both  were  on  the  eve  of  that  great 
event  in  a  girl’s  life,  leaving  school,  and 
looking  forward  to  it  with  feelings  differing 
widely,  as  did  their  individual  temperaments. 
Amy,  grave  and  far-seeing  for  her  years,  felt 
little  of  Mary’s  bounding  delight,  and  instead 
of  anticipating  the  endless  pleasures  of  free- 
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dom,  nerved  herself  to  meet  disappointment 
and  neglect ;  and  that  with  a  pertinacity 
which  threatened  to  bring  about  the  very 
results  she  considered  inevitable. 

Mary,  too  restlessly  bappy  to  remain  long 
in  the  samo  position,  bad  set  down  her  nurs¬ 
ling  with  a  kiss ;  and  the  two  friends,,  with 
arms  entwined,  were  pacing  the  room  no 
longer  to  he  the  scene  of  their  griefs  and  joys. 
Their  conversation,  from  its  whispered  tone, 
geemed  very  confidential  and  mysterious. 
“  Do  you  not  feel  quite  sure,  Amy  dear  ?  ”  said 
Mary;  “you  must  know  his  hand,  though 
ho  does  not  often  write  to  you.’’ 

Amy  sighed.  “  I  am  nearly  sure,  dear, 
but  you  sec  the  hand  is  disguised,  and  you 
have  kept  it  in  your  pocket  until  it  is  quite 
worn  through  in  several  places.” 

“Ah  !  well,  you  never  would  say  you  felt 
sure  about  it.  Is  he  really  coining  to-night?  ” 

“  Miss  Hartley  said  so,  and  Aunt  Laurence 
too:  besides,  I  know  Aleck  would  be  delighted 
at  the  idea  ;  he  is  fond  of  dancing ;  —  hut 
there’s  the  dressing-hell  —  we  must  be- off.” 
And  with  a  rustic  and  flutter,  the  girls  bounded 
up  the  staircase  and  disappeared  into  their 
bed-rooms,  Mary  and  Amy  together,  having 
Bom^ime  since  petitioned  to  share  the  same 
room. 

Mary  was  speedily  in  great  request :  and 
many  wore  the  regrets  that  it  was  the  last  time 
she  would  be  at  band,  with  her  thousand  kind 
offices,  to  prepare  for  the  grand  event  of  the 
year —  the  Christmas  party. 

Many  were  her  own  misgivings  as  she 
hastily  completed  her  toilette,  while  Amy 
stood  by,  waiting.  “  Does  not  Emily  Dawson 
look  lovely  to-night?  ”  she  said.  “And,  Amy, 
how  well  you  look.  0  !  if  I  were  but  beau¬ 
tiful,  just  for  one  evening !  ” 

“  You  need  not  wish  yourself  other  than 
you  are,  dear,”  said  her  companion.  And  then 
they  both  stopped  in  some  trepidation,  finding 
that  their  governess,  Miss  Hartley,  had  entered 
the  room. 

“  I  have  been  seeking  you  down  stairs, 
Mary,”  she  said,  laying  a  handsomely  bound 
book  beside  her,  “  to  present  you  with  this 
memento  of  my  regard,  and  you  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  adding  a  few  words  of  parting 
advice.  I  havo  observed,  with  much  regret, 
the  undue  valuo  which  you  place  on  persona] 
advantages;  and  I  really  fear,  my  dear  child, 
that  if  you  yield  to  this  foible,  it  will  seriously 
mislead  you  in  the  choice  of  your  friends. 


Here,  at  least,  you  have  been  very  wise,”  she 
continued,  kindly  patting  Amy’s  head  ;  “  but 
E  have  seen  you  attracted  by  a  pretty  face, 
where  it  was  the  sole  charm,  and  I  have  been 
grieved  to  find  your  good  sense  blinded  by 
such  weakness.  Come  down,  now,  my  dears, 
and  do  not  look  so  grave,  Mary ;  is  is  very 
seldom,  I  am  sure,  that  I  hjivo  had  occasion 
to  read  you  a  lecture.” 

“Miss  Hartley  is  quite  right,  Amy,”  said 
Mary,  as  they  descended  the  staircase,  for  she 
always  willingly  acknowledged  her  faults ;  “  I 
know  it  is  a  weakness  of  mine,  but  X  cannot 
help  it.” 

The  girls  had  wreathed  the  dancing-room 
with  holly  and  evergreens,  and,  filled  with 
young  people  moving  to  inspiring  music,  it 
looked  very  bright  and  gay.  Mammas  and 
papas,  almost  as  smiling  as  their  children, 
were  ranged  around  it,  and  glad  greetings  were 
interchanged  in  every  nook  and  corner,  be¬ 
tween  brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

Mary  Sutherland  sprang  into  her  mother’s 
arms  with  a  joy  that  was  quite  ungovernable ; 
no  other  embrace  awaited  her,  for  her  father 
had  been  dead  some  years,  and  her  only 
brother  was  in  such  delicate  health  as  to  bo 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  house.  Still 
she  glanced  around  restlessly,  until  she  caught 
sight  of  a  handsome  young  face  bending  over 
Amy’s  chair  ;  then  her  eyes  fell,  and  to  hide 
her  glowing  cheeks,  she  stooped  and  kissed  her 
mother’s  hand. 

Before  long,  Amy  brought  her  cousin  to 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  Mary,  for  they 
had  met  before  but  casually ;  and  though 
tiie  girls  had  been  thrown  together  in  the 
school-room,  and  were  warmly  attached,  their 
families  were  only  slightly  acquainted .  “A leek 
is  not  sure  you  remember  him,  Mary,”  she 
said ;  “  and  insists  on  the  necessity  of  my 
recommending  him  to  you  for  a  waltz.” 

“  My  memory  is  nob  so  defective  as  you 
suppose,  Mr.  Laurence,”  replied  Mary,  smil¬ 
ing  ;  “  and  if  it  does  not  deceive  me,  we  met 
several  times  last  Christmas.” 

‘  ‘  Those  parties  were  far  too  pleasant  for  me 
to  forget,”  replied  the  young  man;  “hut 
how  could  I  tell  that  you  would  be  of  the 
samo  way  of  thinking  ?  Excuse  me  one  mo¬ 
ment,”  he  added,  as  they  were  about  to  dance. 
“Amy,  you  have  no  partner,  and  there  is  my 
friend  Evans  raving  to  be  introduced  to  you. 
I  ’ll  fetch  him  ;  ”  and  without  waiting  to  bear 
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his  cousin’s  hurried  refusal,  he  ran  off,  and 
returned  with  a  young  man  considerably  his 
senior,  and  of  fashionable  appearance,  whom 
he  presented  to  her. 

“  Poor  Amy  looks  ennvycc”  said  Mary,  a 
few  moments  afterwards,  as  they  paused  in  the 
dance.  “  She  does  not  seem  to  admire  your 
friend.  See  how  grave  she  is !  ” 

“  You  ladies  are  hard  to  please,  Miss  Suth¬ 
erland,”  replied  her  partner.  “  Evans  is  a 
capital  fellow;  lie  dances  to  perfection,  and 
last,  hut  not  least,  he  would  be  a  good  match 
for  any  girl  in  the  county.  However,  you 
are  right :  Amy  lias  dropped  him  after  the 
third  round,  and  with  such  an  air,  too,  as 
would  freeze  anybody  but  Harry.  It  is  too 
bad  to  snub  a  fellow  that  way,  especially  when 
she  knows  lie  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.” 

Mary  saw  a  cloud  settling  down  over  her 
companion’s  handsome  features,  and,  with 
womanly  tact,  turned  the  conversation  into 
another  channel. 

“  I  think  you  said,  Mr.  Laurence,  that  I 
was  to  introduce  you  to  mamma  ;  she  beck¬ 
oned  to  me  a  moment  since.  Shall  we  go  to 
her!  ” 

“If  you  will  promise  to  give  me  the  nest 
waltz  instead  of  this  one.  I  don’t  like  losing 
half  the  dance,  though  I  so  much  wish  to  he 
acquainted  with  your  mother.  You  strongly 
resemble  her,  Miss  Sutherland.” 

“  Do  I  ?  I  am  always  pleased  to  hear 
that.  Do  you  know,  it  makes  my  brother  a 
wee  hit  jealous  ;  he  is  the  image  of  my  poor 
father  —  has  all  the  good  looks  of  the  family, 
and  yet  loves  my  dear  mother’s  face  so  well, 
that  he  can  think  no  other  half  as  beauti¬ 
ful.” 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  Mrs.  Suth¬ 
erland,  who  had  been  watching  them  from 
her  quiet  seat,  and,  mother-like,  feeling  grat- 
jfiedthat  the  handsomest  young  man  in  the 
room  had  selected  her  child,  with  such  evident 
pleasure,  for  the  dance. 

As  young  Laurence  greeted  her  gracefully, 
with  more  of  earnestness  than  mere  ceremony 
demanded,  a  possible  future,  fraught  with 
happiness  for  that  child,  started  up  before  her 
imagination ;  but  she  repressed  the  vision 
with  a  sigh. 

Her  own  marriage  had  not  been  a  happy 
one,  and  she  knew  that  for  Mary,  with  a 
high  spirit  that  had  been  little  curbed,  and  a 
power  and  need  of  affection  unusually  strong, 
inch  a  fate  would  be  worse  than  death. 


When,  later  on  in  the  evening,  therefore, 
those  around  her  whispered  that  none  of  the 
young  folks  danced  so  well  together  as  Aleck 
and  Mary,  that  his  eyes  sought  hers,  and  that 
her  glowing  face  wore  an  unwonted  beauty, 
the  mother  appeared  to  notice  none  of  these 
things,  and  only  grew  grave  and  silent  as  they 
were  discussed. 

CHAPTER  II. 

“  Mary,  darling,  you  don’t  look  well : 
you  tremble,  and  said  her  brother, 

as  Mary  entered  his  room  one  mornim^^mne 
eighteen  months  after  she  had  lefflscliool  — 
“  what  is  the  matter?  ” 

“I  am  not  ill,  dear;  my  heart  is  very 
glad,  but  ” — •  and  she  paused. 

“  Why,  Mary,  tears  ?  and  you  won’t  tell 
me  wlmt  it  is  !  I  should  not  serve  you  so  ; 
surely  to  ine  ”  —  but  while  he  spoke,  Mary 
hurriedly  left  the  room,  and  her  brother  sank 
hack  in  his  chair  with  a  perplexed  expres¬ 
sion. 

lie  was  a  sweet-looking  lad,  and  his  nature 
did  not  belie  the  promise  of  the  soft,  thought¬ 
ful  eyes,  and  beautiful  mouth.  At  times, 
when  pleasure  or  excitement  flushed  his 
cheek  with  a  fleeting  brightness,  all  trace 
of  his  great  delicacy  was  lost,  hut  when,  as 
now,  lie  was  silent,  or  for  the  moment 
grieved,  it  was  painful  to  note  the  look  of 
suffering  on  his  young  face. 

His  father  had  died  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  those  who  had  known  him  said  that, 
with  Iiis  almost  feminine  beauty,  the  boy  had 
inherited  the  fatal  seeds  of  that  disease  which 
had  laid  him  low  in  the  flower  of  his  strength. 
All  that  the  most  anxious  love  could  suggest 
had  been  done,  to  shield  this  frail  blossom 
from  its  threatened  doom,  but  whether  suc¬ 
cess  full}7  or  not,  none  as  yet  could  sa}7,  and 
many  doubted. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  was  a  very  fond  mother, 
and  earnestly  devoted  to  botli  her  children ; 
but  though  she  scarcely  confessed  it  to  her¬ 
self,  the  boy  was  enshrined  the  most  tenderly 
in  the  depths  of  her  heart.  Iiis  delicacy, 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  forbid  every 
hope  of  rearing  him,  and  his  beauty,  recall¬ 
ing  that  of  which  she  had  been  so  proud, 
concurred  to  make  him  the  dearer  of  the 
two.  lie  had  never  left  her  for  a  single  day 
since  his  birth ;  and  Iiis  constant  association 
with  his  elders,  added  to  a  naturally  studious 
turn,  had  so  encouraged  the  development  of 
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a  somewhat  precocious  intellect,  that  in  gen¬ 
eral  information,  and  in  reflective  power,  the 
sickly,  homo-bred  lad  had  long  since  out¬ 
stripped  most  boys  of  bis  age.  His  educa¬ 
tion,  though  thus  advanced,  had  been  very 
desultory  until  the  last  two  years,  when,  at 
his  own  request,  a  tutor  had  been  engaged 
to  aid  him  in  pursuing  a  more  regular  course 
of  study. 

The  boy’s  still  fluctuating  health  was  a 
matter  of  interest  and  speculation  to  more 
than  one  without  the  narrow  circle  of  which 
he  was  the  centre,  for  by  the  will  of  Mr. 
Sutherland’s  father,  the  property,  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  which  he  had  inherited, 
passed  to  a  distant  relative  if  he  died  a  minor. 
Tiiis  was  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  his 
mother,  and  sister  also,  but  the  trembling 
dread  with  which  they  turned  from  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  his  loss,  suffered  no  other  fear  to 
make  itself  heard. 


When  Mary  loft  her  brother’s 


it 

was  to  hurry  with  faltering  steps  to  her  own, 
and  there  to  throw  herself  on  the  bed  with 
an  uncontrollable  burst  of  tears.  Brief, 
childish  tears  they  wero,  however,  through 
which,  as  in  a  summer  shower,  faint  sun¬ 
light  glimmered :  while  the  drops  yet  hung 
upon  her  lashes,  a  smile  was  on  her  lips,  and 
with  a  tender,  caressing  touch,  as  though  it 
were  some  precious  relie  of  faith  or  love,  she 
drew  a  paper  from  her  bosom.  The  charac¬ 
ters  it  boro  wero  largo  and  boyish,  yet  to 
Mary  they  seemed  the  fairest  her  eye  had 
ever  rested  on,  and  a  deep  color  suffused 
cheek  and  brow  as  she  road  and  re-read  the 
simple  words. 

It  was  a  declaration  of  love,  and  what 
woman  does  not  remember  the  leaping  pulses, 
the  trembling  clasped  fingers,  with  which 
every  sense  drank  in  those  first  words.  They 
may  not  stir  the  inmost  heart,  the  hand  that 
penned  them  may  not  be  the  one  we  fain 
would  have  chosen,  yet  what  mighty  emo¬ 
tions  do  they  awaken  —  new,  overpowering, 
and  delicious. 

Something  the  writer  bad  said  in  the  few 
brief  lines  of  his  own  suspense  and  anxiety, 
and  this  it  was  which  had  touched  Mary’s 
tender  heart  so  keenly.  “  Poor  Aleck  !  ” 
sho  said,  as  she  sought  her  mother;  “I 
must  write  at  once  —  to  think  that  he  has 
suffered  through  me !  ” 

Mrs.  Sutherland  was  alone  in  her  room 
when  Mary  entered,  and,  without  a  word  of 


comment,  she  laid  the  open  letter  before  her, 
and,  sinking  down  at  her  feet,  hid  her  face  in 
her  mother’s  lap. 

“  My  darling  child,”  she  heard,  and  then 
a  kiss  was  pressed  on  her  bent  head. 

“  Mother,  I  never  thought  I  should  bo 
loved  ;  and  he  is  so  good  —  so  beautiful,” 
she  said  at  last. 

“  But,  my  child,  do  you  love  him  ?  ” 

“Could  any  one  help  it,  mother?  Be¬ 
sides,  I  have  made  him  sad.  0  I  I  cannot 
bear  the  idea  of  that !  I  must  at  once - ” 

“Stay,  stay,  dear  Mary,”  said  Lira. 
Sutherland;  “you  will  make  him  sadder  — 
0,  how  far  sadder !  —  if,  without  remembering 
the  solemn  consequences  of  this  step,  you 
act  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.” 

“  But,  mother,  it  is  not  the  impulse  of  a 
moment.  For  months  past  I  have  never 
been  so  happy  as  by  his  side.  I  have  not 
enjoyed  a  single  dance  without  him,  and  have 
dreaded  his  leaving  mo  for  an  instant.  I 
must  tell  him  so  ;  it  is  the  truth.  Besides, 
if  I  do  not,  he  will  be  wretched  ;  you  see  he 
says  so.” 

The  words  and  the  attitude  were  alike  so 
childish,  that  the  mother  trembled.  “You 
are  both  young,  Mary  ;  let  mo  advise  you, 
dearest,  defer  this  decision  awhile.  If,  in  a 
year  or  two's  time - ” 

“A  year  or  two,  mother?  When  Aleck 
is  so  handsome  and  loveable  ;  he  will  find 
some  one  that  deserves  him  better  than  I, 
long  before  that,  and  I  shall  be  left  to  grow 
old  alone  —  all  alone  !  0,  mother !  can 

you  advise  it?  you,  who  have  so  often  said 
that  a  woman  so  needs  a  strong  love  to 
encompass  and  shield  her.” 

Mary  raised  her  head,  her  woman’s  heart 
kindling  within  her  at  the  picture  of  that 
deep,  enduring  love ;  hut  she  saw  that  her 
mother  had  grown  very  pale,  and  paused 
abruptly. 

“  Yes,”  answered  Mrs.  Sutherland,  in  a 
low  tone,  “I  have  said  what  I  believe,  that 
the  happiness  of  two,  united  in  such  love,  is 
the,  highest  ever  enjoyed  on  earth.  But  0  ! 
my  child,  I  have  never  before  said  what  I 
also  know,  that  a  marriage  formed  without 
the  fullness  of  this  perfect  love,  and  where 
the  woman’s  heart,  as  would  thine,  my  poor 
Mary,  thirsts  for  sympathy  denied  it,  with 
ceaseless  yearning- —  can  produce  but  misery. 
|0  !  be  warned  —  be  warned,  my  dearest!” 
and  the  mother’s  voice  was  choked  in  tears. 
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Awhile  they  sat,  clasped  in  a  silent  em¬ 
brace.  Mary  knew  instinctively  the  well- 
spring  of  bitterness  and  grief  which  those 
words  had  unloosed  in  the  faithful  bosom  she 
leaned  on,  and  she  tenderly  kissed  her  moth¬ 
er’s  cheek,  and  stroked  her  hair. 

“Mother,”  she  at  length  whispered,  “I 
have  heai*d  you.  say  how  blessed  were  the 
days  when  first  you  listened  to  the  patter  of 
our  little  feet  about  the  silent  house!  You 
were  happy  then,  dearest  mother  ?  ” 

“My  beloved  child!  it  is  nature  speaks 
in  that  young  heart.  Go,  do  as  you  will  — 
only,  dearest,  remember  my  warning  !  Look 
well  that  there  bo  such  love  as  will  outlive 
sorrow  and  disappointment,  as  will  reconcile 
discrepancies  and  out-last  life  itself.” 

In  an  hour's  time  Mary  Sutherland  entered 
her  brother’s  study,  a  quiet  gladness  on  her 
face  —  she  started  to  see  Mr.  Norton  there 
(his  tutor),  and  would  have  withdrawn  but 
for  her  brother’s  cheerful  “coinein.”  “I 
thought,  perhaps  you  were  lying  down, 
dear,”  he  added,  “you  looked  so  poorly; 
are  you  better  now1?  ” 

“Better,  Arthur?  why,  it  was  all  your 
fancy  ;  I  wasn’t  ill,  dear  —  may  I  stay  here 
a  little?  I  will  be  very  quiet  until  you 
have  finished.” 

“  Do,  Mary,  I  like  to  see  you  there  ;  don’t 
you,  Cecil  ?  Take  your  work  into  your  old  ! 
place  in  the  window-seat,  and  then  you  shall 
have  the  honor  of  listening  to  us.” 

“  I  am  not  inclined  for  work  to-day,  hut 
I  ’ll  sit  here,  if  so  your  lordship  wills  it. 
What  a  sad  gray  sky  it  is,”  she  continued, 
leaning  her  head  against  the  dripping  win¬ 
dow-panes,  “  this  silent,  hopeless  rain  always 
makes  me  grave;  don’t  you  feel  that,  Mr. 
Norton?  ” 

“  No,  Miss  Sutherland,  my  sunshine  is  not 
dependent  on  the  smiles  of  the  sky,  and  my 
clouds,  I  fear,  are  always  earth-born ;  but  I 
know  what  you  mean  ;  I  used  to  feel  as  you 
do.” 

Mary  mused.  “  I  wonder  whether  I  shall 
ever  grow  into  that  sort  of  still  evenness  of 
mood,”  she  said,  half-aloud. 

“  God  avert  aught  that  might  work  such 
a  change,”  replied  he,  hastily.  Mary  did 
not  answer ;  she  was  gazing  dreamily  into  the 
old-fashioned  garden,  with  half-closed  eyes, 
but  she  saw  nothing  of  the  long  walks, 
arched  over  with  climbing  roses,  or  of  the 
quaintly  cut  bushes  of  yew  and  box  at  every 


turning.  Over  the  smooth,  bright  turf, 
under  the  sweeping  beeches,  she  pictured  two. 
wandering  hand  in  hand,  with  eyes  that 
sought  each  other  through  shade  and  sun¬ 
light  ;  and  she  smiled  to  see  how  fair  and 
comely  was  the  boy,  and  how  his  arm  encir¬ 
cled  the  girl  fondly. 

“  Is  Mr.  Norton  gone  at  last  ?  ”  she  said, 
turning  to  Arthur  suddenly,  as  the  study 
door  closed  behind  liis  tutor.  “  0  !  I  am 
so  happy  !  ”  and,  to  her  brother's  surprise, 
she  hounded  round  the  room  with  springing 
feet  that  seemed  to  scorn  the  floor,  and  then 
throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  kissed 
him  repeatedly. 

“"Why,  Mary,  what  ails  3*011?  I  verily 
believe  you  are  a  little  bit  crazed  this  morning. 
Is  all  this  because  we  have  got  rid  of  Cecil  ? 
I  thought  you  liked  him  so  much.” 

“  Goose  !  so  I  do  ;  but  I  wasn't  thinking 
of  him.  I  have  something  to  tell  you, 
Arch}- — something  so  wonderful,  so  delicious, 
that  you  will  never  he  able  to  believe  it.  It 
is  true,  though,  quite  true  ;  and  if  you  come 
here,  I  ’ll  tell  you.” 

“  IIow  red  you  have  grown.  Mmy  !  Make 
haste  and  tell  me  what  it  is.” 

“  0  !  closer,  come  closer,  Arcliy,  and  I  ’ll 
whisper.”  But  no  sooner  was  his  ear  bent 
down  expectantly,  than  she  exclaimed,  “  I 
can’t,  you  must  ask  mamma,”  and  before  lie 
could  prevent  her,  she  had  bounded  away. 

CII AFTER  III. 

In  the  absence  of  other  counsellors,  it  was 
with  some  anxiety  that  Mrs.  Sutherland  lis¬ 
tened  to  her  son’s  comments  on  an  event  of 
such  deep  importance  to  Mary  as  her  recent 
decision. 

“  My  heart  misgives  me,  mother,”  lit*  said, 
as  they  sat  alone  together,  “that  this  is  not 
all  we  would  have  chosen  for  Mary,  You 
seem  chiefly  to  regret  his  youth,  hut  f  think 
comparatively  little  of  that.  It  is  the  marked 
dissimilarity  of  their  natures  which  shakes 
my  confidence  in  their  future.  Mary  will 
require  such  au  earnest  love  to  satisfy  her 
heart  —  don’t  you  think  so,  mother  ?  ” 

“I  do,  Arthur  ;  and  I  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  young  Laurence  rather  cold  than 
otherwise.  Yet,  in  many  respects,  lie  is  a 
fine  lad,  and  lie  lias  long  appeared  to  seek 
and  admire  dear  Mary  ;  so  we  must  hope 
tli at  their  dispositions  will  assimilate  as  their 
affections  strengthen.” 
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“  Well,  mother,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  will  be  otherwise.  As  Cecil  says, 
Mary’s  mental  growth  has  been  very  rapid 
of  late.  As  year  by  year  it  progresses,  I 
sadly  fear  she  will  look  for  aid  and  guidance 
which  Aleck  Laurence  can  never  give.  He 
v  ‘U  drag  her  down  to  his  own  level  —  will 
eurb  rather  than  call  out  the  powers  of 
her  mind  ;  and  even  if  she  bo  a  contented 
wife- - ” 

“Hush,  hush,  Arthur  dear!  you  are  al¬ 
lowing  your  own  view  of  the  subject  to  blind 
you  a  little.  You  forget,  my  child,  or  rather 
you  do  not  know,  the  wonders  which  arc 
worked,  the  dilliculties  overcome,  by  the 
power  of  affection.  If  this  love  be  but  firm¬ 
ly  based,  and  not  as  I  at  first  dreaded,  the 
childish  leaning  of  one  young  heart  towards 
another,  I  shall  have  little  fear  for  Mary, 
hut  hark !  those  are  surely  their  steps  ap¬ 
proaching  :  I  wonder  they  have  left  the  gar¬ 
den  this  lovely  evening.” 

Ah  she  spoke,  Mary  entered,  leading,  as  it 
seemed,  rather  against  his  inclination^,  tall, 
fine-looking  youth  into  the  invalid’d  room. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  boys —  for  the 
elder  could  scarcely  be  termed  more  —  was 
very  striking.  Superficial  observers  would 
probably  have  pronounced  young  Laurence 
by  far  the  handsomer  of  the  two  ;  his  frame 
was  finely  developed,  his  features  good,  and 
his  glossy  hair,  contrasted  with  a  rich,  clear 
skin,  formed  a  picture  of  youth  and  vigor, 
on  which  the  eye  rested  at  a  first  glance  with 
pleasure.  At  a  second,  and  few  saw  that 
comely  face  without  turning  to  gaze  again  — 
one  was,  perforce,  reminded  of  what  Long¬ 
fellow  pithily  says,  in  remarking  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  faces  :  “  Some  of  them  speak  not; 
they  are  books  in  which  not  a  line  is  written, 
save,  perhaps,  a  date.”  Of  such  certainly 
was  young  Laurence’s,  not  from  utter  vacan¬ 
cy,  for  mind  there  was  of  average  capacity, 
but  rather  from  an  immobility  of  expression, 
which  betrayed  a  stolid  temperament,  diffi¬ 
cult  al  ike  to  im  press  or  to  arouse .  His  voice , 
too,  was  somewhat  bard  and  inflexible  ;  even 
Ins  smile,  only  momentarily  relaxing  the 
well-lornicd  lips,  faded  there,  without  light¬ 
ing  up  the  brow  and  eyes.  Still  it  was  only 
in  Arthur's  presence  that  he  really  showed  to 
disadvantage ;  despite  the  too  great  delicacy 
of  outline  and  complexion,  there  was  a  spir¬ 
ituality  about  the  beauty  of  the  younger 
boy,  by  the  side  of  which  Aleck  Laurence 
seemed  transformed  to  almost  animal  coarse¬ 
ness.  “  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  remem¬ 
ber  me,  Laurence,”  said  Arthur,  with  a  grati¬ 
fied  smile,  as  they  shook  hands.  “  I  did  not 
expect  to  see  you  until  the  chilliness  of  the 
evening  drove  you  in,  it  looks  so  delightful 
under  those  shady  trees.” 

“0,  you  must  thank  Mary  and  not  me,” 


he  answered ;  “  she  fancied  you  were  alone, 
and  would  not  be  happy  until  we  came  in  to 
see.”  Mary’s  cheek  flushed  a  little,  for  she 
thought  the  words  scarcely  gracious,  but 
Aleck,  who  was  not  quick  in  reading  any 
such  slight  indications  of  feeling,  continued  : 
“  You  may  as  well  come  out  again,  Mary,  as 
Arthur  does  not  want  us  just  now.  I  should 
like  to  go  round  the  meadow  again.” 

“  Go,  dear,”  added  Arthur,  “  you  leave 
me  in  very  good  company.” 

“  I  shall  not  go  out  just  now,  Archy,” 
said  Mary,  decisively  ;  “  I  came  in  to  sit  with 
you,  to  talk  or  read,  as  you  like,  and  I  intend 
to  do  so.” 

“Well,  I  sha’n’t  send  you  away,”  an¬ 
swered  he,  smiling.  “  I  don’t  see  much  of 
her,  Laurence,  these  sunshiny  days,  I  can 
assure  you.” 

“  What  a  pity  you  don’t  go  out  too,  Suther¬ 
land,”  lie  rejoined;  “  it  would  put  a  little 
life  and  color  into  you.” 

“  I  have  been  forbidden  to  leave  the  house 
while  these  winds  continue  :  I  was  so  ill  last 
spring  after  an  unusual  exposure  to  the 
weather.”  he  answered.  Quietly. 

“  Well,  I  think  you  are  cooped  up  a  great 
deal  too  much,  for  my  part.”  Mary  colored 
again.  She  had  been  used  to  treat  the  suf¬ 
fering  hoy,  whose  mind  had  long  guided  her 
own,  with  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  rev¬ 
erence,  called  for  by  his  unfailing  sweetness 
of  temper.  Aleck’s  tone  jarred  on  her  ear, 
and  when  she  saw  her  mother  listening  with 
a  grave  face,  she  felt  doubly  annoyed. 

“What  shall  I  read  you,  Archy  dear?  ” 
she  asked,  hastily.  “I  am  sure  anything 
will  he  more  amusing  than  this  conversation.  ” 

“  Choose  what  you  like  yourself,  dear  ;  I 
am  always  pleased  with  your  selections.” 

“  Very  well,  then,  I  shall  give  you  a 
chapter  or  two  of  my  favorite  Ilyponon ;  ” 
and  she  began.  Her  sweet* voice  gradually 
took  the  mournful  tone  of  the  words  she 
read,  for  she  had  opened  on  the  latter  part, 
where  the  desolate  shadow  of  hopeless  love 
darkens  the  beautiful  imagery  of  the  poet- 
writer.  With  a  truthful  pathos  she  read 
that  most  graceful  address  to  the  lady  of  his 
love,  which  the  hero  pours  forth ;  and  her 
voice  faltered  as  she  went  on  to  describe  him 
journeying  alone  with  the  memory  of  his 
sorrow,  the  air  around  him  forever  tilled  with 
the  cold  words  of  the  proud  lady. 

Arthur’s  eyes  rested  lovingly  on  his  sister’s 
face,  and  then  they  sought  young  Laurence’s, 
to  say  in  their  expressive  language,  “  Has 
not  her  voice  a  plaintive  melody  that  touches 
you  also?”  But  he  was  gazing  into*  the 
garden  somewhat  listlessly,  and,  to  Arthur’s 
vexation,  picking  to  pieces  a  white  rose  which 
Mary  had  brought  him  in  that  morning. 

The  boy  soon  found  an  answering  glance ; 
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for,  turning  round,  he  perceived  that  Mr, 
Norton  had  entered  through  the  enclosed 
door,  and  was  listening  to  the  reader.  Alary 
auseil.  ‘  ‘  A Vha t  a  cold  heart  this  Mary  Ash- 
urton  must  have  had,”  she  said,  earnestly. 
“  Would  not  any  womanly  woman  have  been 
tidied  to  the  very  quick  by  such  love !  ” 

“  Suppose  she  was  engaged  already,”  re¬ 
joined  young  Laurence. 

“  She  would  the  more  have  grieved  for 
him,  Aleck.  From  the  height  of  her  own 
happiness  she  would  have  measured  his  deso¬ 
lation,  and,  stooping  from  her  cold  pride, 
she  would  have  soothed  and  wept  with  him  ; 
but  it  does  not  say  she  was  engaged,  though 
there  is  something  about  a  horrid  green  stu¬ 
dent.  No,  I  don’t  believe  any  true  woman 
could  so  unmoved  have  received  the  worship 
of  a  poet’s  heart.” 

“  You  would  spoil  the  picture,  Alary,” 
said  her  brother.  “  The  poet’s  love  is  just  as 
richly  lavished  when  its  thankless  object 
accepts  it  not,  and,  for  all  her  pride,  will 
follow  the  stately  lady  with  its  silent  strength 
forever  —  do  you  not  see  that  therein  lies  its 
most  touching  beauty?  ” 

“  It  may  he  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  not 
real,”  said  young  Laurence,  turning  his  blue 
eyes  upon  the  speaker.  “  However  much  a 
man  may  be  in  love,  he  would  soon  cool 
down,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  if  he  were 
refused  in  that  way — it  is  only  a  made-up 

fifcnrv .  ’  * 

‘‘That  is  possible;  and  yet  it  may  be  a 
true  one,  Laurence.  Such  things  have  been.” 

“They  must  be,  and  often  are,”  added 
Alary;  “we  cannot  command  our  love  to 
return  because  it  is  little  prized,  neither 
would  any  one,  however  unhappy,  desire  to 
do  so.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  why  wc  should  waste 
our  words  over  it,  Alary.  It  is  not  real,  and 
I  don’t  believe  it  ever  could  he  —  at  all  events, 
I  could  never  make  one  of  those  disinterested 
heroes  of  romance.” 

“  That  book  is  a  veritable  story  of  the 
writer’s  life,”  said  Air.  Norton;  “and,  like 
every  great  work,  of  many  a  life  besides.” 

Aleck  started,  and  Alary  slightly  colored  ; 
neither  bad  perceived  his  entrance.  “  Why, 
I  declare  I  have  been  haranguing  to  quite  an 
audience,”  said  the  latter,  laughing.  “  Alum¬ 
ina,  -why  did  you  not  call  mo  to  order?  ” 

“  I  saw  no  occasion,  my  love.” 

“  I  suppose  you  were  not  listening  to  us  at 
all ;  that  is  the  truth,  for  you  never  helped 
us  out  of  our  difficulty.” 

“  Indeed,  I  heard  it  all ;  I  said  nothing 
because  I  was  with  the  majority,  and  you 
had  already  such  a  formidable  array  against 
Aleck.” 

“  I  do  not  wonder  at  Air.  Laurence  refusing 
his  credence,”  said  Cecil  Norton,  kindly. 


“Tt  is  hard  to  realize  sorrows  which  have 
never  touched  ourselves ;  though  certainly 
the  magic  of  Aliss  Alary’s  voice  might  have 
charmed  one  into  supposing  her  a  very  love¬ 
lorn  lady.” 

Alary  laughed.  “  That  is  not  the  first 
compliment  you  have  paid  my  voice,  if, 
indeed,  it  he  intended  for  one  at  all  — no  one 
else  ever  found  out  that  it  said  half  so 
mu  eh.” 

“  Alary,”  interrupted  Aleck,  “  come  down 
the  garden  with  me ;  I  can  hear  poor  Watch 
whining  to  ho  admitted.  A  much  more 
moving  appeal  to  my  ears  than  the  senti¬ 
mental  lamentations  of  your  favorite  hero.” 

Alary  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  they  ran 
off  towards  the  garden  together. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  yet  quite  early,  one  bright  morning, 
when  Alary  Sutherland  entered  her  brother’s 
study,  a  spray  of  white  roses  in  her  hand  ; 
it  was  his  favorite  flower,  and  his  room  was 
seldom  without  a  nosegii}'.  She  had  been 
some  time  arranging  her  treasures  in  a  vase, 
whose  purple  hue  contrasted  well  with  their 
purity,  ere  she  perceived  that  the  room  had 
another  occupant.  “  Why,  Air.  Norton,” 
she  exclaimed,  “  lias  this  bright  sun  tempted 
you,  like  my  dear  roses,  to  open  your  eyes 
and  admire  him  thus  early?  ” 

lie  slowly  raised  his  head,  and  she  was 
shocked  to  see  that  his  face  was  very  pale, 
and  the 'drooping  lids  seemed  with  difficulty 
to  unveil  the  heavy  eyes.  “  You  are  ill,  Air. 
Norton,”  she  said,  gently  —  “What  can  I 
do  for  you?  Why  did  you  got  up ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  been  to  bed,  Aliss  Sutherland  ; 
I  received  news  late  last  night  which  greatly 
distressed  me,  and  am  only  awaiting  the  first 
train  to  leave  here  this  morning.  I  know 
your  brother  will  excuse  my  sudden  deser¬ 
tion,  when  he  hears  that  it  is  my  mother’s 
dangerous  illness  which  calls  me  home.” 

“  0  !  I  am  so  sorry  ;  we  shall  all  be  so 
ver}'  sorry  to  lose  you  in  this  sad  way,  Air. 
Norton  ;  but  perhaps  it  may  not  be  as  bad 
as  you  suppose.  Pray,  do  not  grieve  ;  your 
poor  mother  may  be  spared  to  you  yet.  AVo 
will  all  pray  for  her.  O  !  do  not  grieve  so, 
Mr.  Norton,  please  do  not!  You  will  bo 
quite  ill  and  able  to  do  nothing  for  her  by 
the  time  you  get  home.” 

“  I  fear,  Aliss  Alary,  that  she  will  require 
little  of  me,  that  her  need  of  human  love 
and  care  is  well  nigh  over.  Had  there  been 
any  means  of  reaching  town  more  speedily, 
I  would  never  have  wasted  these  precious 
hours.  This  suspense  is  dreadful.” 

“Poor  Air.  Norton!  tlmnk  God,  it  is 
nearly  over!  Have  you  packed  up  any¬ 
thing?  Because  I  might  perhaps  be  of  somo 
use  to  you.  But  stay  !  1  will  send  a  scr- 
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vant  to  your  room,  while  I  got  you  a  cup  of 
coffee;”  and  she  left  the  room,  her  step, 
always  light,  uneonscioupl^iusheu  to  great¬ 
er  gentleness  by  the  presence  of  sorrow.  ' 

Poor  Cecil,  left  again  alone,  bent  his  head 
yet  lower.  “  And  1  might  have  been  with 
her  months  since,  when  iirst  I  heard  she  was 
failing,”  he  muttered,  “but  for  this  infatu¬ 
ation  “this  madness.  Did  I  not  know  her 
heart  was  already  another’s?  and  yet  I 
stayed  on.”  lie  paused,  for  Mary  had 
entered  again,  holding  a  cup  of  coflee. 

“  AVrill  3'ou  take  this,  Mr.  Norton?  It 
will  do  your  head  good.  I  am  sure  it  must 
ache.  1  only  wish  1  could  ease  your  heart¬ 
ache  ever  so  little.  ’  ’  I 

“But  you  do,  Miss  Sutherland.  Do  you 
know,  you  ’are  the  only  one  I  ever  knew 
whose  presence  1  could  endure  when  suffer¬ 
ing —  1  mean  mentally.  I  shrink  at  every 
touch,  wince  from  every  footstep  ;  but  you, 
I  think,  bear  about  you  some  charm  to  quiet 
restless  hearts.” 

“  My  charm  lies  here  this  morning,”  she 
said,  playfully,  offering  him  the  coffee  ;  “I 
made  it  myself.  Will  you  drink  it  to  please 
me?  ” 

lie  took  the  cup,  and  she  thanked  him 
simply  in  her  pleasant  way.  Then  she  drew 
him  into  a  quiet  talk,  looking  the  sympathy 
she  refrained  from  speaking,  with  her  tender 
womanly  eyes.  Having  hurried  through  a 
farewell  with  them  all,  Mr.  Norton  was  very 
soon  afterwards  whirling  away  on  his  road 
to  London.  Cold  as  lie  seemed  externally, 
his  was  a  most  affectionate  nature,  and  his 
great  heart  was  sorely  crushed  by  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  past  night.  lie  loved  bis  mother 
passionately ;  lie  could  scarcely  believe  the 
possibility  of  her  being  taken  from  him  for¬ 
ever  ;  and  yet  there  was  another  sorrow,  bit¬ 
ter  enough  to  dispute  the  possession  of  his 
heart,  even  then.  As  he  rolled  along,  qui¬ 
eted  somewhat  by  the  rapid  motion,  ho  drew 
from  his  bosom  a  miniature  of  his  mother, 
but  the  lace  wore  the  hue  of  health  —  the 
loving  eyes  were  calm,  the  mouth  at  rest, 
and  when  he  remembered  that  pain  and 
death  might  even  then  have  marred  their 
repose,  lie  shook  with  a  sudden  agony,  and 
covered  up  the  beloved  face.  Another  treas¬ 
ure  he  seemed  to  bear  in  his  closed  palm,  and 
greatly  would  Mary  have  wondered,  had  she 
seen  that  it  was  a  white  rose,  glittering  yet 
with  that  morning’s  dew.  Meanwhile,  the 
party  he  had  left  behind  were  not  a  little 
saddened  by  the  shadow  which  had  fallen 
over  him.  He  was  a  great  loss  to  poor 
Arthur,  who  bad  very  few  congenial  com¬ 
panions,  and  Mary  was  grieved  to  see  his 
face  unusually  pained  in  its  expression. 

“  Dear  Arcliy,  you  are  thinking  still  of 


poor  Mr.  Norton  ;  what  can  I  do  to  amuse 
you  ? — shall  I  read  you  something?  ” 

“  Do,  dear,  hut  nothing  sad.” 

“  No,  and  nothing  that  he  has  chosen  for 
us  cither ;  that  would  sound  sad  now,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  he.” 

“  I  hear  a  carriage,  Mary ;  look  out.  Who 
can  it  be  ?  ” 

“  0 !  I  am  so  glad ;  it  is  dear  Amy, 
and - ” 

“  Nay,  you  need  not  tell  mo,  I  can  see  that 
Aleck  is  there  too.  Those  cheeks  of  yours 

are  such  tell-tales,  that - ”  But  she  had 

run  to  him,  and  laughingly  put  her  hands 
over  his  mouth,  just  as  the  door  opened  and 
Aleck  and  Amy  Laurence  entered. 

Mary  advanced  with  open  arms  to  greet 
her  old  schoolfellow,  whom  she  had  not 
sticn  very  lately  ;  then,  with  a  still  brighter 
look,  turned  towards  the  young  man.  “  I 
think  you  always  come  when  I  most  want 
you,  Aieck,”  she  said,  in  a  half-whisper  that 
sheltered  itself  beneath  the  greetings  of  Amy 
and  Arthur.  “  To-day  we  have  all  a  lit  of 
the  blues,  for  Mr.  Norton  has  left  us  —  gone 
away  in  sad  trouble,  poor  fellow,  hardly 
expecting  to  find  bis  mother  alive  —  and  we 
do  miss  him  so  already.” 

“  Well,  I  wonder  you  should  miss  such  an 
old  hookworm  as  that.” 

“  What,  Cecil?”  asked  Arthur.  “You 
don’t  know  him,  then  ;  lie  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  companions  I  ever  met  with  —  in 
tact,  the  pleasantest,  not  merely  from  his 
geniality,  but  from  the  way  be  has  of  draw¬ 
ing  out  other  people,  and  chiming  in  with 
any  particular  mood  one  is  in.” 

“  Who  is  that  you  are  eulogizing  so  warm¬ 
ly,  Archy  ?  ”  asked  his  mother,  entering  the 
room . 

“  Cecil,  Mamma;  and  he  needs  it,  for  no 
one  would  give  him  credit  for  all  that  lies 
hid  under  that  reserve  of  his,  would  they, 
now  ?  ” 

“  No,  indeed,  my  love,  and  you  particu¬ 
larly  have  a  right  to  plead  his  cause — no 
woman  could  have  made  a  more  tender  and 
patient  nurse  than  he  did,  during  jour  ill¬ 
ness  last  summer  ;  we  must  ever  be  indebted 
to  him  for  his  warm  sympathy  then.” 

“  Will  he  not  return  to  you,  Mrs.  Suther¬ 
land?  ”  asked  Amy. 

“  I  fear  not,  my  dear.  If  his  mother  re¬ 
cover,  he  will  remain  with  her,  and  will  find 
some  employment  near  home ;  should  ho 
lose  her,  the  necessity  for  his  working  ceases, 
for  he  told  me  that  he  had  saved  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  liia  own.  wants,  though  not  to  sup¬ 
port  her  also.” 

“Then  I  suppose  he  has  nothing  but  his 
labor  to  depend  on,  poor  devil,”  remarked 
Aleck. 
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“Ah?  do  you  not  know  his  history? 
There  were  but  two  children,  a  son  and 
daughter,  brought  up  in  every  luxury  by 
their  mother,  a  widow ;  the  girl  married  and 
went  to  India,  I  believe,  and  he  had  just 
begun  his  college  career  with  unusual  prom¬ 
ise  and  distinction,  when  their  property  in¬ 
vested  in  some  joint-stock  hank  entirely 
failed,  and  his  mother  lias  since  been  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  exertions.” 

“A  sad  story,”  remarked  Amyi  “I 
wonder  none  of  their  connections  helped  him 
to  finish  his  education,  as  he  evidently  has 
talent.” 

“  I  have  heard  that  his  mother’s  relatives 
did  make  some  offer  of  the  sort,”  answered 
Mrs.  Sutherland;  “but  it  seems  that  they 
had  opposed  her  marriage  with  great  bitter¬ 
ness,  the  feud  had  never  been  healed,  and 
the  young  man  would  accept  no  favor  at 
their  hands.” 

“I  can  imagine  that,”  said  Aleck,  “  he 
looks  just  that  kind  of  fellow,  poor  as  a 
church  mouse,  and  proud  as  Lucifer.  But, 
Mary,  we  have  never  told  you  all  this  while 
mamma’s  message.  She  wants  you  to  drive 
back  with  us,  and  spend  a  week  or  two,  as 
you  promised,  with  my  fair  coz  here ;  come, 
Amy,  coax  that  naughty  girl ;  she  never  will 
do  anything  to  please  me.” 

“  Now,  Aleck,  that  is  too  ungrateful ! 
Have  n’t  I  learnt  to  ride  on  purpose  to  please 
you;  and  haven’t  I  cultivated  tlie  friendship 
of  that  great  rough  Watch,  just  because  you 
like  him!  However, just  to  punish  you  a 
bit,  I  certainly  shall  refuse  this  time.  Seri¬ 
ously,”  she  added,  more  gravely,  and  lower¬ 
ing  her  voice,  “  I  could  not  leave  Arehy  now 
that  he  is  alone ;  don’t  ask  me,  please,  Aleck 
dear.” 

“  0  !  pray  go,  Mary  darling !  ”  interrupt¬ 
ed  Arthur,  who  had  caught  her  last  worefs ; 
“she  shall,  Aleck,”  he  continued,  noticing 
bow  the  young  man’s  brow  had  lowered ; 
“  I  don’t  want  her,  vain  little  puss  that  she 
is,  to  make  herself  out  so  precious  to  me.” 

Mary  smiled  doubtfully,  and  looked  from 
one  to  the  other;  she  noticed,  too,  that 
Aleck’s  handsome  lip  pouted.  “  Well,  then, 
for  three  days  only,”  she  said  ;  “  that  is,  if 
dear  mamma  will  take  my  place  of  reader 
and  talker,  and — -and  everything  to  Master 
Archy  there.” 

“  That  I  will,  dearest,”  replied  her  mother 
—  and  so  the  matter  was  settled. 

chapter,  y. 

The  three  days  of  Mary’s  absence  hung 
heavily  on  Arthur’s  hands,  for,  in  spite  of 
his  declaration,  her  society  was  the  greatest 
solace  and  amusement  he  knew.  At  the 
close  of  the  third,  just  at  twilight,  she  sprang 
into  his  room. 


“Alone,  iny  darling?  and  so  soon  re¬ 
turned?”  he  asked. 

“  It  is  not  soon,  Archy.  You  know  I  said 
three  days.  However,  to  tell  the  truth,  Aleck 
was  just  the  least  bit  vexed  that  I  would  not 
stay  any  longer,  and  so  he  did  not  come  with 
me.” 

“  I  am  sorry  for  that,  dear.  You  should 
have  stayed  if  he  wished  it.” 

“  No,  Archy ;  not  when  I  had  promised. 
Besides,  he  can  come  and  see  me  here ;  and 
he  has  so  many  amusements,  with  riding  and 
shooting,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing;  and 
you  have  none  ;  ”  and  she  caressed  him  fond¬ 
ly  as  she  spoke. 

“  And  how  is  Amy,  dear?” 

“  Well,  Archy,  1  don’t  know  what  to 
think  of  her;  she  is  not  happy  somehow. 
She  never  was  as  gay  as  I ;  but  she  certainly 
is  changed  lately.  She  is  more  silent,  and 
seems  older,  as  if  some  trouble  had  fallen 
upon  her;  and  yet  there  can  have  been 
none.” 

“  I)o  you  think  she  grieves  after  her  father? 
When  is  she  to  return  to  him  ?  ” 

“  That  I  hardly  known  ;  but  I  am  sure  her 
separation  can  be  no  grief  to  her.  Why,  she 
was  only  four  years  old  when  she  left  India, 
and  scarcely  remem  hers  him.  ller  mother 
she  never  saw,  and  Mrs.  Laurence  quite  sup¬ 
plies  her  place.  Then,  no  father  could  be 
kinder  than  Mr.  Laurence.”  She  paused, 
and,  with  averted  face,  added  :  “I  do  not 
tli ink  Aleck  loves  her  quite  so  much  as  lie 
might,  considering  that  they  have  been 
brought  up  as  brother  and  sister  —  at  all 
events,  not  as  we  love  each  other,  Archy.  I 
suppose  they  do  not  suit  each  other  so  well, 
for  1  am  sure  ho  is  affectionate  —  isn't  he, 
clear  ?  ” 

“  You  know  best  about  that,  sister  of  mine. 
There  is  one  little  woman  to  whom  ho  ought 
to  be  affectionate,  and  I  think  he  is  tolerably 
so,  don’t  you?  ” 

“  Please,  Archy  dear,  don’t  tease  mo,  I 
am  not  in  the  humor  for  it  to-night.” 
Arthur  had  fancied  her  gayety  a  little  forced, 
and  now*  detected  something  in  her  voice 
which  jarred  painfully  on  his  loving  ear. 
With  painful  violence  he  turned  her  face  to¬ 
wards  himself. 

“  I  heard  tears  in  that  voice,  Mary;  why, 
my  pet,”  he  added,  as  he  found  his  suspicion 
verified,  “  what  brought  them  there?  you  ’ll 
tell  your  own  Archy,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

“  If  I  can,  dear,  but  I  hardly  know'  my¬ 
self.  I  think  I  was  sad  when  1  went,  with 
thinking  of  poor  Mr.  Norton’s  trouble  ;  then 
nothing  seemed  so  pleasant  as  on  my  first 
visit  to  the  Laurences.  Aleck  was  all  the 
time  trying  to  make  me  promise  that  I  would 
stay  longer,  Amy  appeared  restless  and  un- 
faappy,  and  that  disagreeable  young  Evans, 
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whom  I  can’t  endure,  seemed  to  make  us  all 
uncomfortable.” 

“  Uncomfortable?  how,  dearest?” 

“You  will  promise  not  to  tell,  Arcby?” 
Her  brother  nodded.  “  Well,  1  am  afraid  — 
mind,  1  don’t  know  —  but  I  am  sadly  afraid, 
lie  is  a  bad  companion  for  dear  Aleck,  and 
that  they  all  see  it.  At  all  events,  Mr. 
Laurence  thinks  so,  and  1  am  nearly  sure 
they  have  had  a  quarrel  about  him.  You 
know  every  one  calls  Harry  Evans  a  fast 
young  man,  the  sort  of  thing  Mr.  Laurence 
can't  bear.  Well,  yesterday  evening,  going 
back  to  the  dining-room  for  my  handker¬ 
chief,  when  I  thought  the  gentlemen  had 
left,  I  found  only  young  Evans  had  gone  out 
to  smoke,  and  Aleck  and  his  father  were 
talking  together.  I  could  not  help  hearing 
what  Mr.  Laurence  said  ;  for  even  when  he 
saw  me  he  did  not  leave  off.  At  first,  Arcby, 
I  was  afraid  he  might  mean  me,  for  he  said, 
‘  You  know  from  the  beginning  I  disapproved 
of  the  selection  you  chose  to  make  ;  ’  but 
he  must  have  meant  Mr.  Evans,  for  then  he 
said,  ‘  II is  habits  are  so  vicious,  and  even  if 
you  could  afford  it,  that  is  an  amusement  I 
would  never  countenance.’  What  could  he 
mean,  Arcby?  0 !  it  lias  made  me  so  un¬ 
happy/’ 

“Did  you  question  Aleck,  dear?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  tried  to  make  him  tell  me  if  any¬ 
thing  had  gone  wrong,  and  I  said  I  could 
not  hour  young  Evans;  but  I  have  often  said 
that  before,  and  he  only  tells  me  that  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  it,  and  that  I  cannot 
expect  him  to  cast  off  an  old  friend  for  my 
whims.  They  were  atf  school  together,  and 
so  it  is  natural  Aleck  should  not  see  his  faults 
as  we  do  —  is  it  not?  ” 

“  It  is,  dear,  besides  which  wo  may  after 
all  be  exaggerating  the  importance  of  this 
matter.  Better  let  it  rest,  Mary;  forget 
it,  if  you  can,  feeling  secure  that  Aleck 
would  consult  you  in  anything  of  real  con¬ 
sequence.” 

“  Thank  you,  dearest,  you  always  set  me 
right;  1  shall  go  now  and  find  mamma;” 
and,  giving  her  brother  a  kiss,  she  left  the 
room.  The  following  day  Mrs.  Sutherland 
received  a  few  lines  from  Cecil  Norton,  in¬ 
forming  her  of  his  mother's  decease,  and 
expressing  deep  regret  that  his  health  and 
spirits  were  so  shaken  by  his  loss  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  resume  his  duties  as 
Arthur’s  tutor.  Ho  requested  her  to  for¬ 
ward  the  few  things  lie  had  left  behind,  say¬ 
ing  that  his  hooks,  which  might  possibly 
amuse  Arthur,  he  would  send  for  at  some 
future  time.  They  all  felt  saddened  by  the 
news  of  his  loss,  and  Aleck,  calling  that 
evening,  was  greatly  disconcerted  to  find 
Mary’s  eyes  red  and  swollen. 

“  It  is  really  foolish,  dear,”  he  said,  “  to  | 


make  all  this  fuss  about  the  man  ;  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  you  that  his  mother  is  dead,  you  never 
Baw  her !  ” 

“  I  cannot  help  being  grieved,  neverthe¬ 
less,  Aleck.  You  forget  that  Cecil  Norton 
was  with  us  in  our  trouble ;  when  we 
thought  Arcby  would  die,  he  gave  us  hope, 
and  he  taught  me  to  look  above  for  comfort, 
when  hope  seemed  failing.  How  can  I  help 
mourning  for  him  now,  and  longing  to  be 
in  my  turn  the  comforter?  ” 

“  Well,  my  dear,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
wish  you  would  check  this  extreme  sensitive¬ 
ness  ;  there  is  no  doubt  you  would  be  a  great 
deal  happier.  What  a  pity  you  did  n’t  stay 
with  us,  as  I  wished  !  You  would  have  had 
something  else  to  think  about.  I  hate  to 
see  women  cry.  Come  back  with  me  to¬ 
night;  now  do,  Polly,  there’s  a  dear!  ” 

“  What!  and  leave  Areliy  just  as  he  ia 
depressed  by  this  news,  and  feeling  Mr. 
Norton’s  loss?  ” 

“  Why,  it ’s  for  your  own  good,  Mary  ; 
and  Arthur  is  too  unselfish  a  creature,  by 
your  own  account,  to  wish  to  keep  you  mop¬ 
ing  here.” 

There  was  something  of  a  sneer  in  young 
Laurence’s  tone,  and  Mary  stamped  her  foot 
angrily. 

“  You  know  he  is  unselfish,”  she  said  ; 
“  and  you  know  it  would  not  make  me  hap¬ 
pier  to  leave  him  when  he  is  sad,  and  go 
pleasure-seeking  with  you,  and  1  will  not.” 

“  There  is  no  occasion  to  get  into  a  pas¬ 
sion  about  it,”  he  replied.  “  You  have  a 
most  disagreeable  habit  of  stamping  your 
foot  at  every  touch  and  turn,” 

“It  is  no  wonder  if  I  am  in  a  passion,” 
she  answered  petulantly ;  “  but  I  will  not 
be  schooled  anu  chided  for  what  is  your  own 
fault.” 

This  was  not  the  first  disagreement,  end¬ 
ing  in  an  outburst  of  petulance  on  Mary’s 
part,  which  had  for  the  time  disturbed  the 
fair  surface  of  her  happiness,  and  she  began 
to  think  that  Aleck  intentionally  roused  her 
temper.  But  it  was  not  so.  llis  attempts 
to  curb  her  ready  sympathy,  and  his  own 
immovable  calmness,  were  the  rocks  against 
which  her  sensitive  and  somewhat  passionate 
temperament  chafed  ;  and  the  worst  of  the 
matter  w’as,  that  her  repentance,  coming  as 
readily  as  did  her  anger,  was  but  coldly 
received  by  the  young  man,  who  could 
neither  understand  nor  follow7  the  rapid 
transition  of  her  nature.  The  next  morning, 
when  lie  called,  therefore,  she  expected  to 
find,  as  on  former  occasions, a  shade  of  cold¬ 
ness  in  his  manner  ;  but  it  w*as  not  so,  he 
looked  unusually  smiling. 

“  Mary,  dear,”  he  said,  as  lie  entered,  “  I 
have  a  delightful  plan  for  to-day,  if  Arthur 
is  only  well  enough.  Harry  Evans  is  stay- 
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ing  with  mo  for  a  little  time  longer,  and 
wants  me  to  go  over  to  his  father's,  to  see 
a  new  horse  he  has  bought  —  a  splendid 
creature;  and  I  should  so  like  us  all  to  go 
together.” 

“And  Archy,  dear?  ” 

“  That  ’8  the  very  point.  You  know  mam¬ 
ma’s  pony?  —  us  quiet  as  a  lamb:  well,  I 
want  to  harness  him  to  Arthur's  garden- 
chair,  and  take  him  with  us — we  shall  be 
such  a  jolly  party.” 

Mary  looked  doubtful ;  she  was  not  sure  it 
would  be  safe.  However,  the  pony  was  at 
the  door  —  was  tried  in  his  new  duties,  and 
Arthur  pronounced  the  little  equipage  to  be 
the  perfection  of  comfort  and  safety.  In  an 
hour’s  time  the  whole  party  was  on  the  road 
—  Mary  in  the  highest  spirits,  for  Aleck’s 
unwonted  attention  to  her  brother  hud  grat¬ 
ified  her,  and  Amy’s  presence  was  another 
pleasure  as  unexpected.  The  riders  were  all 
well  mounted  ;  and  Arthur's  pony,  who  was 
both  fat  and  lazy,  very  decidedly  declining 
to  keep  up  with  them,  Ma:*y  fell  back  from 
the  rest,  and  adapted  her  pace  to  his. 

“  Do  you  notice  what  I  remarked  about 
Amy,  dear?  ”  she  asked  of  her  brother. 

“  I  do,  Mary  ;  can  you  divine  the  cause?  ” 

“  No,  indeed,  unless  she  is  seriously  an¬ 
noyed  by  young  Evans’  avowed  admiration  ; 
and  yet  that  unquiet  look  was  on  her  face 
lust  year,  though  not  so  plainly  as  now. 
Have  you  any  clue  to  it?  ” 

“  Partly,  I  think,  dear.  But  it  would  not 
be  kind,  and  scarcely  honorable,  to  discuss 
that  which  poor  Amy  hides  in  silence.” 

Mary  was  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  her 
brother’s  decisions :  she  had  always  found 
him  on  the  side  of  truth  and  charity,  so  she 
said  no  more,  and  the  look  of  awakened  curi¬ 
osity  faded  from  her  face.  Meanwhile,  the 
riders  in  front  had  slackened  their  pace ; 
Amy  was  now  leading,  and  the  two  young 
men  were  so  near,  that  Mary  caught  their 
words.  “By  Jove,  she’s  a  magnificent 
creature,”  said  Mr.  Evans,  in  a  tone  of  en¬ 
thusiasm.  “  I  should  prefer  more  flesh  cer¬ 
tainly  —  but  what  a  head !  she ’s  a  devilish 
proud  look  in  those  eyes  of  hers ;  but,  by 
Heaven,  they  ’re  so  beautiful,  they  make  my 
blood  tingle  to  look  into  them!”  At  the1 
last  words  only  did  it  flash  upon  Mary  that 
he  spoke  of  Amy  Laurence,  and  nut  of  the 
horse  she  rode.  The  color  rushed  into  her 
cheek,  and  indignant  tears  were  almost 
ready  to  start ;  at  that  instant  Amy  turned 
her  head.  Her  beautiful  face  was  quite 
exposed,  for  the  wrind  had  blown  hack  the 
soft  masses  of  hair  on  either  side,  and  upheld 
them  like  a  golden  halo  under  her  dark  hat ; 
her  lips  were  parted,  and  the  exercise  had 
brought  a  faint,  rich  bloom  to  her  cheeks. 
A  burst  of  admiration  in  the  same  strain  as 


before  broke  from  Mr.  Evans’  lips,  and  to 
avoid  hearing  it,  Mary  urged  her  horse  for¬ 
ward,  and  joined  her  friend. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Spring  and  summer  had  passed,  and  autumn 
was  stealing  round,  bringing  with  it  little 
change  to  the  Sutherlands.  Arthur,  though 
stronger,  continued  in  somewhat  delicate 
health  ;  and  Mary,  now  in  her  twenty- third 
year,  was  scarcely  more  matured  and  womanly 
than  when  she  had  quitted  Miss  Hartley’s 
roof.  Of  care  and  grief  she  knew  little  save 
the  name.  Even  love  had  touched  her 
lightly  —  of  its  wild  passion,  its  throes  or  its 
despair,  she  did  not  dream  ;  and  the  same 
child-nature,  with  its  ready  tears,  and  smiles, 
and  tender  sympathies,  impressed  her  face. 

One  evening,  when  the  little  family  party 
had  gathered  as  usual  in  Arthur’s  study,  Aleck 
Laurence  (altered  unexpectedly.  “  Beading 
as  usual,”  he  said;  “and  one  of  Norton’s 
favorites,  I  ’ll  be  hound.  lie  seems  to  have 
forgotten  you  mure  easily  than  you  manage 
to  forget  him.” 

“  lie  has  not  forgotten  us,”  said  Mary, 
quiekjy.  “  Tf  he  never  comes  near  us  again 
1  shall  know  that.  But  he  will  come.” 

“  We  shall  see,”  answered  the  young  man. 
“  However,  I  did  not  come  to-night,  dear,  to 
discuss  your  favorite.  I  want  your  help, 
Mrs.  Sutherland,  in  getting  up  a  pic-nic  —  a 
little,  quiet  party  amongst  ourselves,  T  mean, 
before  this  hot  weather  changes.  What  do 
you  say  to  it  ?  ” 

“  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  you,  my  dear, 
I  am  sure,”  answered  she.  “  What  spot 
have  you  fixed  upon?” 

“  I  say  Knollslcy  Wood,”  he  replied ;  “don’t 
you,  Archy?  ” 

“  0,  it  would  be  delicious !  But  you  inuRt 
not  ask  me.  I  should  only  be  a  drawback  to 
your  enjoyment.” 

“  Come,  Archy,  now,  don't  he  a  goose,” 
said  Mary.  “  Do  you  think  we - ” 

“Leave  him  to  me,”  interrupted  Aleck; 
“I’ll  settle  it.  You  sec,  Arthur,  I  mean  to 
take  you  and  Mary  in  our  four-wheeler,  and 
Harry  Evans  is  to  drive  Amy.  I  kimw  it  is 
of  little  use  offering  you  a  scat,  Mrs.  Suth 
crland,”  lie  added,  smiling ;  “  you  would 
not  condescend  to  accept  it;  so  1  leave  yo  u 
out  of  our  calculations.  Not  that  my  trap 
is  to  be  sneezed  at,  I  can  tell  you  ;  lur  the 
governor  lias  just  had  it  done  up  as  good  as 
new ;  and  I  have  got  a  horse  now  that  will 
take  us  along  like  the  wind.” 

“  A  new  horse!  you  never  told  me  that, 
Aleck  ?  ” 

“  No;  I  only  had  her  given  me  yesterday. 
But  come  out  with  me,”  he  continued,  beck¬ 
oning  to  her  as  ho  opened  the  door  ;  “  I  have 
something  to  tell  you.” 
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“What  is  it,  dear?”  sho  asked,  as  they 
.  strolled  into  the  garden ;  for,  to  her  surprise, 
lie  was  silent. 

“  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  secret.” 

“  A  secret  of  your  own !  ” 

“  No,  of  Amy’s  —  can  you  guess?  ” 

“Of  Amy's !  0  !  Aleck,  it  isn’t  that  she  — 
that  she  will  marry  that  Mr.  Evans.” 

“And  pray  why  not,  Mary?  lie  loves 
her.  I  am  sure  he  is  a  gentlemanly  fellow' ; 
and  lie  lias  a  handsome  income,  independent 
of  his  father,  now.” 

“  As  if  that  could  signify !  Aleck  !  Aleck !  ” 
—  and  she  drew  her  arm  from  under  his  — 
“  why  do  you  speak  as  if  money  could  make 
Amy  or  any  woman  happy?  ” 

“  It  is  all  very  well,  my  dear,  to  talk  in 
that  way ;  hut  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
for  us  if  I  had  Harry’s  income,  and  could 
marry  at  once  as  he  can,  instead  of  dragging 
oil  for  years,  while  my  little  Polly’s  good 
looks  are  ‘  wasted  on  the  desert  air.  ’  There ’s 
a  quotation  for  you  !  Now  if  your  favorite 
Cecil  had  given  you  that.” 

“  Do  not  jest,  dear,”  said  Mary,  earnestly. 
“You  speak  of  Mr.  Evans  being  able  to 
marry  at  once.  Do  you  mean  that  he  will, 
really?” 

“I  hope  so,  I’m  sure;  and  I  think  it  is 
very  likely.” 

“0,  how'  could  she!  ”  sighed  Mary.  Al¬ 
eck's  browr  darkened. 

“  What  in  the  world  has  given  you  this 
dislike  to  their  marriage?  I  suppose  my 
father  has  been  talking  some  nonsense  about 
Ilarry  to  you  girls  —  about  his  being  wild, 
or  fond  of  play,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
Just  as  if  a  man  of  his  fortune  could  go 
through  college  life  without  seeing  a  little 
of  the  world.  It  must  have  been  the  gov¬ 
ernor ‘h  doing,  for  Amy  w'as  just  as  had  as 
you.  I  sounded  her  a  little  hit ;  for  Ilarry, 
poor  fellow',  was  very  nervous,  and  you  never 
heard  any  tiling  like  the  girl.  To  begin  with, 
she  declared  she  should  tell  him  that  she  did 
not  love  him  —  and  then - ” 

“  You  did  not  persuade  her,  Aleck !  tell 
mo  you  did  not.  Why  should  she  marry 
him?  ” 

“  Now,  Mary  dear,  don’t  be  foolish.  She 
ia  engaged  to  him  now'.  Why  should  you 
find  fault  with  what  is  all  decided?  ” 

“  Engaged,  without  loving  him,  and  you 
ask  me  why  I  find  fault?  0,  Aleck!  Be¬ 
sides,  ho  is  not  suited  to  her.  You  must 
know  he  is  ton  dependent  on  excitement  ever 
to  make  a  good  husband.  This  is  a  sudden 
passion  :  lie  is  attracted  by  her  beauty  :  and 
when  its  novelty  1ms  faded - ” 

“  For  heaven’s  sake,  Mary,  don’t  talk  in 
this  strain  to  her,  just  as  she  has  had  the  good 
eenso  to  overcome  her  owm  prejudices.  You 
will  destroy  the  poor  follow’s  happiness, 


overthrow  the  whole  thing,  and  do  you  know 
not  what  amount  of  mischief.” 

His  tone  wras  so  vehement  for  him,  that 
Mary  looked  up  in  surprise.  His  face  was 
flushed  and  anxious.  “  I  will  say  no  more 
about  it,  dear,  since  it  displeases  you,”  she 
said,  gently. 

“Displeases  me,  Mary!  that  is  just  as 
absurd  as  your  former  strain.  What  can  it 
signify  to  inc?  ” 

“Nevermind,  Aleck.  Wo  do  not  agree 
upon  the  subject,  so  let  us  bilk  of  something 
else;  or,  better  still,  let  us  come  and  settle 
all  about  the  pic-nic  with  mamma.” 

“Remember  one  thing,  Mary,”  he  whis¬ 
pered  as  they  entered;  “  I  told  you  it  was  a 
secret.  Be  silent  about  it;  and,  above  all, 
don’t  let  Amy  know  that  I  have  breathed  a 
word  of  the  matter.  ’  ’ 

They  found  Mrs.  Sutherland  and  Arthur 
discussing  the  merits  of  veal-and-cliickcn  pie, 
and  soon  arranged  all  the  agreeable  prelimi¬ 
naries. 

“Then,  the  day  after  to-morrow,”  .said 
Aleck,  as  lie  took  his  hat ;  “  and  punctually 
at  eleven  :  renlember,  Archy.” 

But  Mary  ran  after  him.  “Your  new 
horse,  Aleck — you  never  told  mo  a  word 
about  it,  after  all.  When  did  you  get  it? 
and  what  is  it  like  ?  ” 

“It  was  a  present  from  Harry,”  replied 
he.  “But  I  am  in  lmstc  now.  Good  bye. 
You’ll  have  a  smile  for  him  on  Wednesday, 
when  you  see  what  a  noble  creature  it  is. 
But  you  have  seen  her,  by  the  bye ;  it  is  the 
mare  he  showed  us  last  year  —  Estelle.” 

Wednesday  morning,  now  anxiously  looked 
forward  to  by  Mary,  came  at  last ;  but  sho 
could  road  nothing  in  Amy’s  beautiful  face 
of  what  she  wished  to  learn,  and  they  had 
not  a  moment  together  lie  fore  the  party 
started.  Estelle  was  the  admiration  of  every 
one,  and,  without  a  touch  of  the  whip,  or  a 
word  of  encouragement,  bore  them  along 
bravely  over  a  road  that  was  both  rough  and 
steep. 

The  country  through  which  they  passed, 
at  all  times  beautiful,  from  its  broken  surface 
and  wild  richness,  was  now  dyed  with  all 
the  changeful  glories  of  early  autumn.  As 
they  skirted  the  wood,  the  voice  of  its  song¬ 
sters  from  their  shady  homes  alone  broke  the 
silence,  and  from  the  mossy  roots  of  the 
forest  trees  the  nodding  hare-bells  looked  up, 
and  seemed  to  bid  them  welcome. 

Mr.  Evans  and  Amy  were  far  behind,  but 
they  had  appointed  a  rendezvous  in  case  of 
losing  each  other,  or  of  the  fine  weather  fail¬ 
ing  them  —  the  house  of  one  of  the  forest¬ 
rangers,  built  on  an  acclivity  which  com¬ 
manded  a  fine  view  of  the  wood.  Slackening 
their  speed,  therefore,  apparently  against 
Estelle’s  inclination,  though  the  road  was 
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unusually  steep,  they  lingered  until  the  pony 
chaise  came  up  with  them,  close  by  the  place 
of  appointment;  and  then,  alighting,  the 
gentlemen  took  the  vehicles  round  to  the  back 
of  the  house.  The  girls  were  alone;  but 
Mary,  conscious  of  possessing  Amy’s  secret, 
dreaded  any  approach  to.  the  subject,  and 
began  to  talk  rapidly.  “It  is  certainly  a 
most  lovely  ride,”  she  said.  “Too  wild, 
though  :  I  never  can  get  over  my  sense  of  fear 
when  wo  pass  the  Green  Hollow — there 
ought  to  be  some  defence  put  up  there.” 

“lam  by  nature  braver  than  you,  happily 
for  myself,”  replied  Amy;  “for  my  life  is 
not  likely  to  be  so  smooth,  nor  my  footsteps 
so  tenderly  guarded,  as  my  dear  Mary's.” 
Mary  turned  away  her  head  :  she  could  not 
bear  the  tone  of  dejection.  Amy  noticed  the 
gesture.  “  Look  round,  dearest,”  she  said  ; 
“  t  cannot  afford  to  have  a  friendly  face 
turned  from  me  now.  Do  3*011  know  that  liy 
this  day  next  month  I  shall  be  Mr.  Evans’ 
wife?  ” 

The  strange  deliberation  of  her  words,  even 
more  than  their  import,  chilled  Mary’s  heart, 
and  she  flung  her  arms  about  the  girl’s  neck. 
“  \V hy  must  it  be?  ”  she  said,  passionatel}* ; 
“  and  why  with  this  wild  haste  ?  Do  not  try 
to  deceive  me,  Amy  :  I  know  you  do  not  love 
him.” 

“  Dearest,  I  will  tell  3-ou  all  I  can.  There 
has  been  a  struggle  within  me;  I  own  it: 
and  1  have  taken  no  advice  of  any  but  1113* 
cousin  —  3rour  Aleck,  Mary .  I  have  told  Mr. 
Evans  that  l  do  not  love  him,  but  1113*  heart 
is  safe,  and  I  shall  be  a  faithful  wife  at  least. 
He  is  motherless,  Mary,  like  myself;  he 
never  knew  a  woman’s  care,  and"  he  has  lav¬ 
ished  his  love  upon  me.  This  marriage  will 
work  good  to  him  and  to  others  ;  for  myself, 
what  does  it  matter?  There  is  a  glory  in 
self-sac ri lice  amid  all  its  throes,  and  the 
doom  was  upon  me  from  my  birth.  Hut, 
liush  !  T  hear  his  voice  !  Do  not  tell  him  — 

I  mean  Aleck  —  that  I  have  spoken  thus.” 

Amy  was  perfectly  self-possessed  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  “  How*  cloudy  it  has  become,”  she 
said,  as  young  Laurence  came  up.  “You 
arc  no  true  prophet,  cousin.” 

“  Mary  will  tell  you  that  I  am,  generally. 
But  real  13%  it  does  look  threatening.  This 
great  heat  seldom  lasts  above  a  week  or  two. 
What  a  pity  we  did  not  think  of  fixing  an 
earlier  day.” 

“You  had  better  lose  no  time  in  talking, 
Laurence,”  said  Mr.  Evans,  running  up; 
“  we  ought  to  have  dinner,  and  be  off  again 
without  delay.  It  is  very  provoking.  But 
it  will  never  do  for  the  ladies  and  Mr.  Suther¬ 
land  to  Buffer ;  and  there  is  certainly  a  storm 
brewing  there.” 

Accordingly,  the  cold  pie  and  salad,  with  I 
the  knives  and  forks,  were  drawn  from  their  | 


mysterious  hiding-place  hy  the  ranger’s  wife, 
and  set  out  upon  the  bole  of  a  Ini  go  elm 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  lightning  some 
years  before,  and  sawn  down,  and  carefully 
prepared  for  its  presen  t  use .  Th  e  d i  n ncr  wa 8 
not  so  satisfactory  as  it  had  promised  to  he  ; 
and  Mary,  who  could  not  keep  her  eves  from 
the  heavy  masses  of  cloud  gathering  above 
them,  quite  lost  her  appetite. 

“The  horses  have  had  but  a  short  rest 
after  that  heavy  pull,”  said  Mr.  Evans,  as 
he  brought  them  round ;  “but  that  can't  bo 
helped,  either.  Allow  me  to  assist  you,  Miss 
Sutherland.” 

“  Put  her  in  the  front  this  time,  Evans,” 
said  Arthur,  calling  him  to  the  house  :  “  she 
is  so  timid  in  a  storm.” 

Mi  1  ry  res i s ted .  “  The  front  sea t  wa s  m ore 
comfortable  for  her  brother;”  but  a  tre¬ 
mendous  peal  of  thunder  drowned  her  re¬ 
monstrance,  and  Arthur  laughingly  pushed 
her  in. 

The  storm  now  set  in  with  violence  ;  and, 
at  a  flash  oflightning  more  vivid  than  usual, 
Estelle  began  to  show  symptoms  of  terror, 
and  endeavored  to  wrest  her  head  from  Mr. 
Evans’  grasp. 

“Quick!  Get  in,  Aleck;  and  for  God’s 
sake,  he  careful!  ”  whispered  young  Evans. 
“  She.  ’ll  never  stand  this.” 

Aleck  hastily  gathered  up  the  rei  ;  and, 
just  as  another  peal  buomed  over  the  forest, 
the}7  started.  Tim  storm  increased  every 
moment ;  and  before  they  had  gone  many 
yards,  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  lock 
could  hear  Mary’s  voice,  between  the  ce  o- 
ing  thunder-elaj  s,  saying.  “  l  will  he  very 
brave  ;  I  won’t  give  you  any  tremble,  dear.” 
lie  tried  to  reassure  her,  but  his  own  heart 
sank  within  him  as  the  mare  plunged  and 
reared  afresh  at  every  flash.  The  road  was, 
for  some  distance,  a  steep  descent,  but 
tolerably  smooth  after  the  first  mile ;  and 
they  were  congratulating  themselves  on  1  aw¬ 
ing  passed  the  worst,  when  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning,  more  vivid  than  ever,  seemed  to  cross 
their  very  path,  and  absolutely  blind  them. 
The  mare  gave  a  loud  snort ;  and,  after  a 
wild  attempt  to  rear,  tore  madly  on  —  the 
slightly- built  chaise  swaying  to  and  fro,  as 
though  it  were  a  feather  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elements.  On  they  wont,  quicker  and  yet 
quicker;  the  trees  seeming  to  rush  by  them, 
and  tbn  croaking  harness  and  panting  horse 
echoing  fearfully  through  every  lull  of  the 
storm.  Aleck,  who  had  lost  all  command 
over  the  animal,  could  only  entreat  them  to 
hold  on  firmly  ;  and,  to ’his  relief,  Mary 
obeyed  every  word,  without  a  cry  or  sob. 
Though  but  a  second  or  two  had  elapsed, 
they  seemed  to  have  been  carried  on  for  an 
age  at  that  fearful  pace  ;  and  the  one  dread 
which  beat  at  every  heart  broke  at  last  from 
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Mary’s  lip.  “The  Green  Hollow!”  she 
cried j  in  a  gasping  voice.  The  maddened 
beast  was  making  directly  for  it,  and  the 
reins  already  cracked  as  though  they  must 
give  way.  At  that  moment,  winding  round 
the  dreaded  turn  they  were  about  to  take, 
came  a  solitary  horseman.  At  a  glance  lie 
saw  their  frightful  danger,  and,  urging  his 
horse  forward,  stood  between  them  and  de¬ 
struction.  The  mare,  unprepared  for  so  sud¬ 
den  an  obstacle,  swerved  from  her  course ; 
and,  as  she  wavered,  the  rider  wheeled  round, 
and  seized  her  head. 

Arthur  leaned  forward  to  Mary,  forgetting 
his  own  hold  on  the  carriage  ;  and,  as  it  stop¬ 
ped  with  a  violent  shock,  he  was  precipitated 
into  the  road. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Arthur  Sutherland  opened  his  eyes  to 
find  a  friendly  and  long-absent  face  bending 
over  him.  “Was  it  real ly  you,  Cecil ? ” 
he  asked.  “  I  thought  I  had  been  dream- 
ing.” 

“  I  wish  you  had,  my  poor  fellow,”  an¬ 
swered  Mr.  Norton.  “But  leave  my  hand 
now,  and  let  me  call  your  mother.” 

Mrs.  Suther land’s  suspense,  as  may  he 
imagined,  was  almost  unbearable  while  the 
Burgeon  examined  her  son.  No  injury,  how¬ 
ever,  was  perceptible  beyond  severe  bruises; 
and  it  was  with  thankful  yet  trembling 
hearts,  that  the  whole  party  gathered  round 
his  bull  that  night. 

“  What  brought  you  to  us  at  that  moment 
so  strangely,  Cecil?”  asked  Arthur. 

“1  had  called  on  your  mother,  and  learnt 
of  your  excursion  from  her,”  he  answered; 
“  and  the  ride  being  a  favorite  of  mine,  1  set 
out  to  join  you.  I  saw’  the  storm  rising  as  I 
went,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be 
of  some  service  to  you  ;  for  Mrs.  Sutherland 
had  told  me  you  lmd  a  very  spirited  horse, 
and  I  remembered  that  Miss  Mary  used  to  be 
rather  nervous  in  a  storm.” 

“Yes,”  observed  Aleck.  “I  do  wish  you 
had  rather  more  nerve,  Polly  dear.” 

Mary  hung  her  head.  “  Why,  1  have  been 
congratulating  Miss  Sutherland  on  her  self- 
possession.  She  was  sitting  like  a  little  stoic 
when  you  came  in  sight;  and  really  the 
danger  was  very  frightful.  I  cannot  bear 
even  to  remember  how  near  you  were  to  that 
horrid  chasm.” 

“  Yes,  it  was  not  pleasant ;  and  Mary  cer¬ 
tainly  behaved  hotter  than  one  could  have 
expected.  I  don’t  think  she  1ms  ever  been 
quite  easy  on  that  road,  at  the  best  of  times  : 
eh!  Polly?” 

“  I  have  often  felt  certain,  as  wo  have 
driven  past  the  Green  Hollow’,  that  our  lives 
were  to  be  endangered- there  some  day,”  she 
answered. 


“  Now*,  that’s  just  the  way  you  frighten 
yourself  about  everything,  dear.  I  do  wish 
you  w’ould  n’t :  you  destroy  your  own  comfort 
and  other  people’s  too.” 

Mary  turned  away  her  head.  Her  nerves 
had  been  shaken  that  afternoon,  and  her 
eyes  slowly  filled  with  tears. 

“  Do  you  think  those  feelings  are  under 
her  own  control?  ’  ’  asked  Sir.  Norton ,  gently. 
“I  fancy  that  in  finely-organized  natures 
such  intuitions  often  come,  and  arc  invol¬ 
untary.  However,  Miss  Mary  made  a  wise 
use  of  her  prophetic  powers,  and  met  the 
danger  she  had  foreseen  very  bravely.  I  am 
sure  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  risk  m}r 
neck  by  jumping  out.” 

“  Should  you  really,  Mr.  Norton  ?  ”  asked 
Mary,  with  a  brightening  face.  “  I  think  I 
should  if  I  had  been  alone  ;  but  I  could  not 
have  left  Aleck  and  Arehy,  you  know.  Be¬ 
sides,  they  kept  saying,  ‘  Sit  quietly,’  and 
4  Hold  fast.’  And  I  think,  in  any  great 
danger,  one  is  glad  to  obey  an  authoritative 
voice  :  don’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  in  such  moments  wc  are  powerless 
to  think  for  ourselves,  and  gladly  resign  the 
charge  to  another.  And  now',  to  illustrate 
your  own  theory  of  obedience  to  authority, 
M  iss  Sutherland,  please  to  leave  your  invalid 
to  me.  lie  looks  very  feverish,  and  ought  to 
he  quiet ;  so  I  shall  go  and  fetch  a  book,  and 
take  up  my  abode  for  the  night  on  this  sofa.” 

Both  Mrs.  Sutherland  and  Mary  were  very 
glad  to  accede  to  this  proposal,  and  the 
morning  proved  that  Mr.  Norton’s  opinion 
was  correct.  Arthur  had  had  shivering  fits 
ami  pains  in  his  limbs  throughout  the  night, 
and  was  pronounced  by  the  medical  man  to 
be  suffering  from  a  great  deal  of  fever, 
brought  on  by  his  exposure  to  the  heavy  rain, 
as  much  as  by  his  Fall  the  day  before.  Amy, 
who  had  reached  home  in  perfect  safety  with 
Mr.  Evans,  rode  over  early  with  Aleck  to 
inquire  after  Arthur,  and  endeavored,  though 
vainly,  to  remove  poor  Mary’s  depression. 

“  I  know  all  you  say  is  true,  dear.  I  do 
not  fear  immediate  danger,  but  I  have  an 
unconquerable  foreboding  as  to  the  result,” 
she  answered. 

And  Amy  saw  that  in  such  a  mood  it  was 
little  use  to  talk  of  comfort.  Indeed,  her 
own  anxiety  to  put  matters  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  light  showed  that  she,  too,  had  her 
fears  for  the  poor  invalid. 

“  Your  spirits  are  shaken,  dear  child,”  she 
said  at  last :  “  we  will  talk  of  something  else. 
I  wished  very  much  to  say  a  little  more  to 
you  yesterday  about  myself.  It  is  by  my  own 
wish,  which  you  scarcely  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  my  marriage  takes  place  imme¬ 
diately.  Mr.  Evans  has  shown  the  utmost 
kindness  and  consideration  in  the  matter,  but 
I  —  I  desire  no  delay.  It  is  a  whim  of  mine. 
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And  I  have  another  whim,  Polly,  but  I  fear 
to  tell  it  you  —  you  will  be  hurt ;  and  I  have 
tried  to  reason  it  away,  but  cannot.” 

“  Do  not  feqr  me,  Amy.  Tell  me  without 
hesitation  —  and  yet,  not  if  it  gives  you  pain, 
dear.” 

“  I  must  tell  you,  Mary.  Years  ago,  while 
we  were  quite  children,  I  made  you  a  promise. 
But  all  is  changed  since  then,  and  T  wish  you 
to  forget  it,  and  excuse  its  fulfilment.  You 
were  to  have  been  my  bridesmaid,  dear,  if  I 
married.  I  wish  to  have  none  now ;  none 
present  at  all  but  the  necessary  witnesses. 
And  Mr.  Evans,  who  denies  me  nothing,  has 
consented  to  this.  I  only  fear  that  you  will 
misconstrue  me,  and  feel  wounded  by  my 
foolishness.”  Mary  looked  grave  and  sur¬ 
prised.  “It  is  not  lor  me  to  dispute  your 
wishes,  Amy,”  she  answered.  “  I  certainly 
should  not  have  acted  so  ;  however,  dear, 
mine  would  have  been  but  a  heavy  heart  to 
grace  a  bridal,  for  I  cannot  shake  off  my 
fears  for  Areliy.  So,  after  all,  it  is  best  as 
you  have  settled  it.” 

The  two  girls  remained  in  conversation 
some  time  longer,  but  Mary  had  lost  the  first 
keenness  of  her  anxiety  for  her  friend.  Her 
brother's  illness  pressed  on  her  heavily;  and 
the  tone  of  calm  determination  with  which 
the  bride-elect  discussed  her  future  prospects, 
set  her  own  fears  and  doubts  at  rest  for  the 
present. 

The  extreme  anxiety  which  his  mother  and 
sister  evinced  about  the  lad  was  not  without 
foundation  :  day  after  day  passed,  in  which 
his  symptoms  became  more  discouraging.  A 
low  fever  hung  about  him,  and  great  tender¬ 
ness  in  one  spot  near  the  spine  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  injury  lie  had  received  was 
far  more  serious  than  had  at  first  been 
imagined.  Mr.  Norton,  who  had  again  taken 
up  his  abode  with  them,  was  invaluable  to 
Mrs.  Sutherland,  and  not  only  soothed  and 
amused  the  poor  patient  during  the  day,  hut 
night  after  night,  as  his  illness  increased,  ad¬ 
ministered  his  medicines,  smoothed  his  pillow, 
and  watched  over  him  with  all  the  affection 
of  a  brother. 

lie  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  three 
weeks,  and  had  suffered  much  the  last  few 
days  from  an  abscess  forming  in  his  hack, 
whm^ALm*  was  one  morning  called  from 
his  room  by  Aleck  Laurence. 

“How  ill  you  look,  dear,”  he  said,  as 
she  entered  the  sitting-room.  “AYe  shall 
have  you  laid  up  next.  AVhy  in  the  world 
can't  your  mother  have  a  nurse  for  Ar¬ 
thur?  ” 

“lie  could  not  bear  a  stranger,  Aleck, 
dear,  and  very  little  of  the  fatigue  falls  upon 
me  :  Mamma  and  Mr.  Norton  share  it  prin¬ 
cipally  between  them.  Last  night  I  was 
disturbed,  certainly,  for  I  insisted  upon  tak¬ 


ing  my  turn,  and  sleeping  in  his  dressing- 
room,  to  give  him  his  medicine  and  drink. 
However,  1  might  have  had  rest  enough,  but 
I  went  in  to  look  at  him  sleeping;  and  0, 
Aleck !  he  is  so  changed  and  worn !  His 
|  face  haunted  me,  and  I  could  not  close  my 
eyes  again.” 

The  young  man  put  his  arms  affection¬ 
ately  round  her.  “Yon  are  such  a  tender¬ 
hearted  .piece  of  goods,  Polly,”  he  said; 
“  you  would  never  see  his  face  as  it  is,  but 
exaggerate  any  painful  expression  there 
might  be.  Why,  be  was  always  thin  and 
pale,  you  know,  and  all  that  kind  of  tiling  : 
/could  see  no  alteration  last  week.  I  see 
one  in  you  though  :  you  are  wearing  your¬ 
self  to  death.  (<’o  and  fetch  your  bonnet, 
and  drive  out  with  me  for  an  hour  or  two  : 
it  will  do  you  good.'7 

“I  had  rather  not,  Aleck  dear;  I  had, 
indeed.  I  am  so  anxious  and  wretched 
about  Areliy,  that  unless  lie  were  better  I 
could  not  leave  the  house  :  it  would  do  me 
no  good.” 

Aleck’s  brow  lowered,  and  In*  withdrew 
his  arm  from  her  waist.  “  All  this  absurd 
nervousness  won't  do  him  any  good,”  he 
said.  “In  my  opinion,  you  are  fretting 
yourself  to  fiddlrstrings  about  nothing  : 
he  ’ll  get  well  in  tinu*.  0  !  Air.  Norton,”  he 
continued  i^^ider  voice,  as  Cecil  half 
entered  the  room, land  was  again  withdraw¬ 
ing  ;  “  jiisfuseyour  eloquence  with  Alary, 
will  you?  I  want  her  to  drive  out  with 
me:  she  does  look  so  ill,  and  l  can't  per¬ 
suade  her  to  leave  Arthur.’’ 

“  Miss  Alary  knows  lie  will  not  he  neg¬ 
lected,  at  all  events,”  answered  Cecil .  “I 
noticed  how  very  ill  she  was  looking  this 
morning.  Take  Air.  Laurence's  advice,  Alias 
Sutherland.  The  air  will  refresh  you  :  I 
am  sure  your  head  aelies  sadly.” 

“It  does.”  said  Alary,  pressing  her  hand 
to  her  temples  ;  “  though  I  don’t  know  how 
you  could  tell  that.  A  Veil,  Aleck,  it  seems 
ungracious  to  refuse  you  :  I  will  go  a  short 
way.” 

“  Then  he  off,  and  1  will  bring  the  pony 
round  to  the  door."’ 

“  The  side-door,  please,  dear,'4  said  Alary, 
running  after  him:  “and  then  Areliy  will 
not  he  disturbed  by  the  wheels.” 

Aleck  shrugged  his  shoulders  somewhat 
impatiently  as  lie  disappeared. 

“  Aleck  will  not  believe  in  poor  Areliy ’s 
danger,”  said  Alary,  sadly,  as  she  returned  ; 
“  and  tries  to  persuade  me  all  will  yet  be 
well.” 

“It  is  natural  for  the  young  to  he  hope¬ 
ful,  Aliss  Alary:  and  one  cannot  set?  Mr, 
Laurence's  healthful  elasticity  and  bloom 
without  feeling  that  his  has  been  a  very 
slight  experience  of  sickness.” 
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“Yes,  thank  God,  dear  Aleck  knows  of 
suffering  only  by  its  name,”  she  answered  ; 
“  yet  even  he  must  have  been  shocked  had 
he  seen  Archy'a  face  as  I  saw  it  last  night.” 

“  To  me  its  beauty  —  I  mean  its  inner  and 
heavenly  beauty  —  shines  more  radiantly 
than  even  through  the  human  weakness ; 
and  should  we  grieve,  dear  Miss  Mary,  if 
God  is  indeed  purifying,  through  suffering, 
that  gentle  spirit?  ”  Mary  covered  her  face 
with  her  trembling  hands.  “  I  wish  1  could 
givo  you  more  of  my  own  feeling,  dear  Miss 
Sutherland,”  he  went  on  ;  “  not  more  hope, 
but  rather  more  trust.  Do  not  let  yourself 
dwell* so  constantly  upon  the  future.  I  know 
it  is  hard  ;  hut  I  think  it  is  possible  to  leave 
that  in  God’s  hands,  and  to  believe  that, 
however  ice  may  suffer,  the  beloved  one  will 
be  tenderly  dealt  with,  and  taken  home 
whenever  the  lit  hour  does  come,  by  the 
smoothest  road,  and  with  the  gentlest  hand. 
We  are,  both  of  us.  a  pleasure  and  a  com¬ 
fort  to  dear  Archy  ;  and  that  is  some  conso¬ 
lation,  is  it  not?  I  have  just  altered  his 
position, and  he  seems  inclined  to  sleep.  To 
make  you  quite  easy  (for  you  must  enjoy 
your  ride,  or  poor  Mr.  Laurence  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed),  1  shall  sit  outside  his  door  till 
you  return.  It  is  a  little  a-jar,  so  I  shall 
hear  the  slightest  movement.” 

Mary  looked  up.  There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes,  hut  they  had  not  fallen ;  and  her  ex¬ 
pression  was  softened  anti  peaceful.  With¬ 
out  speaking,  she  extended  her  hand  to  Mr. 
Norton  as  she  was  leaving  the  room,  and  he 
held  it  for  an  instant  closely  in  his  own. 

Could  she  have  looked  hack  ten  minutes 
afterwards,  she  would  scarcely  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  man  she  had  left.  The  strong,  silent 
nature  on  which  she  so  unconsciously  leaned 
for  support,  was  in  wild  revolt  against  long- 
imposed  restraint  —  the  unspoken  love  was, 
for  the  time,  too  great  a  burden  to  be  borne. 
As  the  carriage-wheels  rolled  away,  Cecil 
Norton  ceased  his  hasty  stride  across  the 
room ;  and,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair, 
rocked  to  and  fro  as  though  in  bodily  suffer¬ 
ing.  “  I  can  bear  to  see  her  happy,”  he 
muttered;  “I  can  still  my  beating  heart, 
and  forget  my  anguish  in  her  joy.  But  her 
tears,  and  that  look  —  that  piteous  look  — 
how  am  I  endure  that?  O,  for  the  power 
to  clasp  her  to  my  bosom  !  to  shield  her  in 
my  heart  of  hearts  *  Can  I  not  soothe  her 
into  smiles?  can  I  not  read  her  thoughts 
when  he  dreams  not  of  them?  does  she  not 
answer  to  my  looks,  and  follow  the  lightest 
guiding  of  my  hand?  But  this  is  madness ! 
Away,  wild  dream !  She  has  given  her 
heart ;  dowered  him  with  her  love  —  ”  And 
ho  loft  the  room,  repeating  to  himself — 
“And  thou,  too,  whosoe’er  thou  art, 

As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart, 


Be  resolute  and  calm. 

0  fear  not,  in  a  world  like  this, 

And  thou  slmlt  know  ere  long, 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer,  and  be  strong.” 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  next  time  Aleck  Laurence  paid  the 
Sutherlands  a  visit,  it  was  to  bring  them  the 
news  of  Amy’s  wedding.  Even  he  had  not 
been  permitted  to  be  present;  and  the  bride, 
leaving  an  affectionate  message  lbv  her  cousin 
and  her  old  school  fellow,  had  left  her  home 
without  a  direct  farewell  to  either.  Mary 
felt  sad  and  puzzled  ;  and  even  Aleck's  hand¬ 
some  lace  wore  a  look  of  depression,  as 
though  the  loss  of  his  old  playmate  affected 
him  more  nearly  than  most  other  tilings  had 
the  power  to  do. 

“  Let  us  look  for  Norton  and  your  mother,” 
lie  said,  after  they  had  been  sitting  alono 
some  time.  “  We  seem  both  to  have  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  ‘  blues  ’  this  evening.” 

“  Yes,  I  think  you  do  at  last  share  my 
anxiety  for  Amy,  in  spite  of  your  friendship 
for  Harry  Evans.  I  only  wish  that  you  had 
taken  my  view  of  the  matter  earlier.” 

“I?  And  what  in  the  world  could  I  have 
done  in  it?  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  so, 
Mary.” 

“Amy  thought  more  of  your  opinion  than 
of  any  one’s  else.  I  know  that,  and  she  told 
me  herself.” 

“  Told'  you  what?  ”  interrupted  lie,  has¬ 
tily. 

“  That  she  had  taken  no  advice  but  yours. 
If  you  had  chosen  to  use  your  influence, 
Aleck,  you  might  have  prevented  the  engage¬ 
ment.  I  don’t  know  why  she  accepted  him, 
I ’m  sure.” 

‘  ‘  "Well,  you  are  an  odd  girl,  Mary  !  "What 
could  she  have  done  better  ?  Suppose  he  lias 
been  a  little  hit  wild,  and  led  a  gay  life,  it  is 
only  what  every  limn  of  fortune  does,  too ! 
He ’s  not  a  bad-looking  fellow ;  and  he  is 
clever,  which  you  women  think  so  much  of. 
Then  she  will  have  a  handsome  set-out,  and 
everything  she  can  wish  for.  "What  the  deuce 
would  you  have  more  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Never  mind,  Aleck  dear.  I  never  could 
make  you  understand  what  I  mean.  Let  us 
go  into  the  library.” 

They  found  Mr.  Norton  alone.  “  Mrs. 
Sutherland  is  with  Archy,”  ho  said,  as  they 
entered.  “  She  has  just  been  telling  me  a 
piece  of  news  :  I  had  no  idea  Miss  Laurence 
was  to  he  married  so  soon.” 

“  It  has  been  a  very  sudden  thing,  alto¬ 
gether,”  answered  Mary. 

Aleck,  who  was  walking  restlessly  about 
the  room,  interrupted  her.  “  I  should  like 
to  see  Arthur  to-night,”  ho  said.  “Do  you 
think  he  is  well  enough  ?  ” 
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Mary  looked  pleased.  Aleck  had  seemed 
to  her  strangely  indifferent  to  her  brother's 
sufferings  ;  and  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
himself  proposed  to  pay  the  sick  room  a  visit. 

“What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Norton?”  she 
asked,  turning  to  Cecil. 

“  I  am  sure  Archy  will  be  pleased  to  talk 
with  Mr.  Laurence  for  a  short  time  ;  but  lie 
has  seemed  so  poorly  to-day  that  he  will  be 
easily  fatigued.  You  had  better  go  up  to 
his  door  at  onee,”  he  added ;  “Mrs.  Suther¬ 
land  is  there,  and  will  let  you  in.” 

“The  loss  of  your  friend  has  made  you 
look  grave.  Miss  Mary,”  said  Cecil,  as  Aleck 
left  the  room.  “  You  have  known  each  other 
for  many  years,  I  think.” 

“  Yes ;  and  I  cannot  feel  at  all  satisfied 
about  this  marriage.  Perhaps  I  am  preju¬ 
diced,  for  I  never  liked  Mr.  Evans.* 1 

“  I  can  imagine  that  his  manners  and  con¬ 
versation  would  be  distasteful  to  you.  Your 
friend  thinks  differently,  you  see,”  lie  added, 
smiling. 

“  I  wish  I  was  sure  that  he  had  her  affec¬ 
tion,  with  her  vows  of  fidelity,”  she  said 
gadlj',  half  to  herself. 

“  If  there  is  any  doubt  of  that,  you  have 
indeed  cause  for  regret  and  anxiety  :  but  1 
had  thought  so  highly  of  Miss  Laurence. 
There  is  a  womanly  dignity  about  her  which 
forbids  one  to  suppose - ” 

“  0  !  do  not  misjudge  Amy.  I  have  found 
her  only  too  noble  and  self-forgetting.  But 
there  is  a  mystery  about  this  marriage  which 
I  cannot  fathom.  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken 
of  it  so  thoughtlessly,  but  it  made  me  un- 
happy.” 

“  I  do  not  wonder  at  that,”  he  answered, 
gravely.  “  The  very  possibility  of  such  a 
marriage  must  be  strange  and  painful  to 
you.” 

“  I  am  so  glad  yon  say  so  ;  for  it  is  —  it 
is,  indeed —  it  altogether  puzzles  me.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  all  over  now,  beyond  the  hope  of 
remedy  ;  and  I  suppose  I  must  think  of  it  as 
little  as  I  can.” 

They  sat  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence, 
and  then  Mary  passed  through  the  balcony 
into  the  garden.  Cecil  leant  forward  to  watch 
her  as  she  disappeared  amongst  the  trees. 
“  Pure  spirit,”  he  said,  “  how  should’st 
thou  know  aught  of  the  world's  sordid  base¬ 
ness  !  To  thee  all  that  is  gross  and  mean 
may  well  seem  strange!  0,  for  the  power 
to  guide  and  guard  thee  !  ”  lie  was  lost  in 
thought,  picturing,  as  was  his  wont,  wliat 
would  be  her  future  lot,  when  a  cry.  appar¬ 
ently  from  the  garden,  made  him  start  to 
his  feet-.  Hastily  passing  down  the  steps,  lie 
crossed  the  lawn,  to  what  he  knew  was 
Mary’s  favorite  retreat — a  tangled  shrub¬ 
bery,  skirting  the  garden  on  one  side,  and 
now  strewn  thickly  with  the  decaying  leaves. 


She  was  crouching  amongst  them.  “  0,  Mr. 
Norton,”  she  cried,  as  ho  came  up,  “  look 
here  !  Is  it  really  dead  ?  It  was  such  a 
gentle  creature !  ” 

He  looked  down.  A  white  kitten,  Mary’s 
latest  pet,  lay  upon  the  leaves  at  her  feet 
It  might  have  been  sleeping,  but  that  the  lung 
soft  hair  round  the  throat  was  all  ru filed  and 
stained  with  blood. 

“  I  am  afraid  it  lias  been  killed  by  a  dog,” 
said  he. 

“  Then  it  must  have  been  Watch  !  Poor 
little  creature,  I  remember  how  it  used  to 
cling  to  me  when  the  dog  came  in.  I  have 
often  felt  its  heart  fluttering  with  terror.” 

Mr.  Norton  lifted  it  up,  and  laid  it  gently 
on  her  lap.  “  I  will  take  it  in  doors,”  she 
said  ;  “  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  dead.” 

Aleck  met  them  on  the  stops.  “  What 
have  you  got  there?  ”  ho  asked.  “  IV hat! 
kitty  :  poor  little  beggar  !  I  am  afraid  that 
is  Master  Watch’s  doing.  But,  Mary,  you 
never  have  been  crying  over  a  dead  cat !  IV  ell , 
my  dear,  how  you  will  ever  get  through  the 
world,  I  don’t  know,  T  am  sure.” 

“Archy  was  so  fond  of  it,”  she  said,  sob¬ 
bing  anew. 

“  Miss  ►Sutherland  is  hardly  herself  to¬ 
day,”  remarked  Mr.  Norton,  d c procuring] y. 
“  Poor  Archy ’s  increased  illness  has  depressed 
us  all ;  and  then  you  know  she  has  just  lost 
her  friend,  your  cousin.” 

But  Aleck  did  not  understand  that  there 
are  moments  when  a  word,  a  touch ,  will  make 
the  full  heart  overflow.  lie  could  not  read 
the  struggling  thoughts  which  had  crowded 
up  at  that  sight  of  death,  and  made  no  reply 
to  Cecil’s  appealing  look.  He  turned  to 
Mary,  “  Give  poor  pussy  to  me.  She  is 
quite  dead,  you  see.  I  will  make  a  little 
grave  for  her  in  the  dark  walk,  where  the 
violets  come  so  early.  It  must  have  been 
killed  instantly,”  he  added,  as  he  took  it  from 
her  knees,  “and  most  likely  without  even 
seeing  the  dog ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been 
seized  by  the  back  of  the  neck.” 

“  1  am  glad  of  that,”  said  poor  Mary  ;  “  it 
was  so  very  tim id .  ” 

“  Timid,”  repeated  Aleck,  rather  contemp¬ 
tuously —  “  why,  all  cats  are  cowards  :  and 
a  combat  with  Watch  would  be  no  joke,  I 
can  tell  you.” 

“It  was  unusually  timid,  whatever  you 
may  say,”  replied  Mary,  angrily.  “Its 
mother  was  an  Angora  cat;  and  they  are 
much  more  easily  frightened  and  more  affec¬ 
tionate  than  English  cats.” 

Aleck  laughed.  “  I  don't  pretend  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  family  peculiarities  of  cats,  I 
confess.  I  leave  that  to  you  and  Mr.  Norton. 
IVliat  a  ridiculous  muff  the  man  looks,”  he 
continued,  pointing  out  of  the  window.  At 
another  time  Mary  would  have  smiled,  for  she 
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liad  a  keen  sense  of  the  humorous  ;  and  there 
was  something  funny  in  Mr.  Norton’s  grave 
face  and  deliberate  walk  as  he  crossed  the 
grass  —  a  spade  under  his  arm,  and  the  little 
cat  held  with  an  awkward  carefulness  in  both 
his  hands.  Now,  however,  Aleck’s  ill-advised 
tone  had  already  irritated  her.  “  Yes,  of 
course  he  is  ridiculous,  if  he  is  doing  me  a 
kindness,”  she  replied.  “Everything  is 
ridiculous  that  shows  a  feeling  heart;  I  won¬ 
der  you  have  not  found  out  that  loving  me  is 
a  ridiculous  weakness.” 

“You  are  very  unreasonable,  Polly,” 
answered  Aleck,  looking  annoyed.  “  I  can¬ 
not  understand  these  stormy  fits  all  about 
nothing.” 

“  No  ;  you  never  can  understand  anything 
I  feel.  Whether  it  is  about  Archy ’s  illness, 
or  Amy's  marriage,  it  is  all  the  same.  I  am 
cheeked  and  scolded  for  everything  I  sav  or 
do !  ” 

“  Scolded  !  Come,  Mary !  I  don’t  think  I 
do  much  in  that  line,  though  I  do  so  often 
contrive  to  vex  you.” 

Mary’s  momentary  hastiness  passed  away 
beneath  the  greater  Id  ml  ness  of  his  tone. 
“  Not  so  very  often,  clear,  and  then  through 
some  foolishness  of  my  own,”  she  said,  hum¬ 
bly  ;  and  stooping,  she  kissed  his  hand  as  it 
lay  upon  the  chair.  The  young  man  did  not 
return  her  caress :  a  sullen  expression  had 
settled  down  over  his  handsome  lace. 

“  Shall  I  come  the  day  after  to-morrow  or 
not?  ”  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

“  You  always  have  spent  the  evening  with 
me  on  my  birth-day,  Aleck.  Are  you  too 
vexed  with  me  to  come  this  time?  ” 

“  Vexed  !  I  have  not  been  vexed  at  all  that 
I  am  aware  of.  Only,  as  i  am  not  quite  so 
easily  riled  up  as  you,  Mary,  you  must  allow 
me  the  privilege  of  not  forgetting  hard  words 
so  readily.” 

Mary  sighed.  “  I  will  try  and  cure  my¬ 
self  of  being  passionate,”  she  said,  taking 
his  hand  in  her  own,  and  again  kissing  it. 
Young  Laurence  took  no  notice  of  the  ges¬ 
ture.  “  Well,  1  shall  look  in  if  1  have  time,” 
he  said,  rising  to  go.  “  Good  by,  Polly. 
By  the  bye,  I  quite  forgot  that  Arcliy  wanted 
you.  lie  really  docs  look  bad  to-day.” 

Mary  flew  past  him  to  her  brother’s  room, 
lie  was  alone  and  she  was  struck  by  bis  ap¬ 
pearance.  Ilis  eyes  looked  unnaturally 
large,  and  his  face  had  a  drawn  and  painful 
expression.  With  a  strong  effort  she  swal¬ 
lowed  the  rising  tears.  “Did  you  want  me, 
darling?  ”  she  asked. 

“Yes;  I  wanted  you  to  comfort  me,  to 
teach  me  resignation,  sister  of  mine.” 

“  I  teach  you,  Archy?  ” 

“Nay,  poor  child,  ’t  is  true  you  cannot. 
You  will  need  a  comforter  yourself.”  He 
moved  uneasily  on  his  pillow,  and  looked  at 


her  long  and  wistfully.  “Am  I  much 
altered  ?  ”  he  asked  abruptly. 

Mary  tried  in  vain  to  steady  her  voice. 
“  Why  do  you  ask,  love?  ” 

“Shall  I  tell  you,  wee  woman?  Shall  I 
confess  my  weakness?  You  know,  Polly, 
that  I  have  not  heretofore  been  wanting  in 
resignation.  From  my  birth  I  have  been  but 
a  poor  creature,  always  ailing ;  yet  I  have 
been  patient — have  I  not?  Now,  when  I 
most  need  it,  I  can  summon  strength  no 
longer,  and  am  rebelling  against  a  God  of 
mercies.  Not  that  I  would  live.  I  know 
that  cannot  be  :  but  0  !  I  would  not  die  yet. 
Do  you  think  that  I  must  ?  that  God  will  not 
spare  me  a  little  longer?  ” 

Mary  shook  with  suppressed  sobs :  she 
could  not  utter  a  single  word. 

“You  may  have  forgotten  it,  dear,”  he 
resumed,  as  he  tossed  restlessly  on  the  bed, 
“  but  if  I  only  live  till  the  spring —  the  7th 
of  February,  is  it  not?  —  I  shall  be  of  age, 
and  can  leave  my  mother  and  you  in  comfort 
and  plenty.  If  I  am  taken  before  then,  there 
will  be  no  dower  for  my  little  sis. ;  and  my 
poor  mother,  in  her  lonely  old  age,  must 
want  for  all  the  comforts  she  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to.  This,  Mary,  to  me  is  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  death.  Like  the  dying  girl  in  Tenny¬ 
son’s  song  —  ‘I  only  wish  to  live  till  the 
snowdrops  come  again.’  ” 

There  was  a  long  pause  in  the  sick  room, 
while  Mary  nerved  herself  to  reply.  She  did 
not  dream  of  combating  his  conviction,  for 
she  had  seen  that  inexplicable  look  on  his 
face  which  she  felt  instinctively  to  be  the 
seal  of  death  :  she  was  only  struggling  with 
herself,  so  as  best  to  comfort  him.  “  Dear¬ 
est,”  she  whispered  at  last,  “  I  have  no  need 
of  a  marriage  portion.  Aleck  is  young  and 
strong.  He  will  work  for  me,  and  will  take 
my  mother  to  las  heart  as  a  son.  Do  you 
fear  to  leave  her  with  us,  dear  brother?  0  ! 
it  shall  be  the  labor  of  my  life  to  fill  your 
place.” 

“I  know  it  will,”  lie  answered;  “and  l 
ought  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  God,  and 
trust  to  Ilis  mercy ;  but  I  cannot  —  I  cannot. 
Mary,”  he  said,  again,  after  a  pause,  “do 
you  think  all  is  going  on  well  with  Aleck  ? 
Nay,  do  not  look  so  startled,  love.  I  only 
ask,  because  —  because  it  struck  me  that  his 
expression  changed  greatly  when  1  mentioned 
this.  It  was  natural,  dear ;  for  it  took  him 
by  surprise.  I  think  lie  had  forgotten  on 
what  terms  we  held  this  property.  Still,  if 
he  has  prospered  since  your  engagement,  it 
cannot  affect  him  very  much,  can  it?  ” 

“  And  did  he  not  say  so?”  asked  Mary, 
her  heart  swelling  with  indignation.  Arthur 
made  no  reply.  “lie  might  at  least  June 
feigned  it,”  she  muttered  between  her  teeth. 

“Archy,  I  cannot  answer  your  question, 
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Aleck  has  always  keen  reserved  with  me, 
and  I  know  absolutely  nothing  of  his  affairs  : 
yet,  my  loved,  my  darling  brother,  trust  to 
me.  If  the  most  watchful  affection,  the  most 
tender  care,  can  make  my  mother  happy, 
she  shall  be  so.  I  will  work  for  her  night 
and  day,  if  needs  be;  and  I  will  love  her  — 
0,  I  will  love  her  so,  that  even  while  she 
mourns  her  angel-boy,  she  shall  confess  she 
never  was  so  loved  before.” 

The  dying  lad  seemed  soothed  by  her 
earnest  words,  and  said  little  more,  lie  laid 
his  wasted  temple  on  her  shoulder,  and, 
exhausted  by  his  agitation,  sank  into  a  fever¬ 
ish  sleep. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

That  night  was  a  fearful  one  for  the 
Sutherlands.  A  wintry  storm  raged  around 
the  house,  and  shook  its  casements;  but  it 
was  nothing  to  the  terror  which  reigned 
within.  Arthur  awoke  from  the  fevered 
sleep  which  succeeded  his  conversation,  in 
wild  delirium ;  and  little  hope  was  given 
them  that  lie  would  see  the  morning's  light. 
Ills  mother  hung  over  him  with  glazed  eyes 
that  knew  not  the  solace  of  a  tear ;  and 
Mary  knelt  hour  after  hour  in  an  agonized 
appeal  to  Heaven,  which,  wordless  as  it  was, 
was  so  mighty  in  its  anguish  that  she  felt  as 
if  it  could  not  be  refused.  And  it  was  not. 
Towards  daybreak  the  cries  of  suffering  and 
delirium  gradually  ceased.  lie  slept;  and 
each  gasping  breath  was  hoard  with  speech¬ 
less  gratitude.  Mary  wondered  at  herself  as 
she  passed  slowly,  with  stiff  and  aching 
limbs,  from  h is  room.  She  felt  as  if  that 
one  night  had  ogDcnier  years.  The  conver¬ 
sation  of  the  evening  before  seemed  to  have 
receded  far  away.  There  was  a  dull  aching 
at  her  heart  when  she  remembered  that  Aleck 
had  stood  beside  that  death-bed,  and  uttered 
no  word  to  calm  the  poor,  wistful  face  ;  she 
even  grieved  for  herself  that  her  betrothed 
should  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  presence, 
cast  one  regretful  thought  on  the  loss  of  her 
marriage  portion.  But  it  all  seemed  to  have 
happened  long,  long  ago. 

She  entered  the  library,  and  threw  herself 
upon  the  sofa.  Ilow  remote  and  strange,  in 
that  faint,  gray  light,  looked  the  traces  of 
yesterday  and  its  employments — the  scraps 
of  work,  the  open  work-box,  and  unfolded 
newspaper.  Even  the  curtains  had  boon  left 
undrawn  in  the  agitation  of  the  previous 
night ;  and,  though  she  fain  would  have 
darkened  the  room,  the  effort  of  rising  seemed 
beyond  her  power.  Her  sleep  had  been  con¬ 
stantly  disturbed  of  late,  and  after  the  terror 
and  conflict  of  the  last  few  hours  she  longed 
to  close  her  eyes  in  forgetfulness.  But  her 
thoughts  wandered  away,  as  if  independent 
of  control,  to  the  most  trivial  subjects.  At 


one  moin<  nt  the  paper  on  the  wall  took  gro¬ 
tesque  shapes  in  the  twilight ;  then  a  glove 
she  had  dropped  in  crossing  thejroom  an¬ 
noyed  her,  by  the  unnatural  posture  in  which 
the  hand  appeared  to  lie.  The  gusty  wind, 
wailing  down  the  chimney,  and  flapping  the 
broad  ivy-loaves  against  the  window,  soothed 
her  at  last  into  rest.  As  she  slept,  it  seemed 
that  she  had  left  the  earth,  anu  was  sailing 
through  the  ether  towards  heaven,  upborne 
by  the  wings  of  an  angelic  figure,  whose  face 
resembled  Arthur's.  The  clear,  cold  air 
seemed  to  pierce  her  frame,  and  to  make  her 
shudder.  Suddenly  the  atmosphere  grew 
warmer ;  something  touch  mI  her,  and  she 
awoke.  She  felt  that  a  covering  had  been 
laid  over  her,  and  that  some  one  knelt  at  her 
feet.  Presently,  half-uttered  and  broken 
words  reached  her  car. 

“  0,  my  (.tod  !  my  Hod  !  why  must  she 
suffer  thus?  Lay  thy  hand  upon  me,  but 
spare — 0  spare,  this  temWest  of  thy  crea¬ 
tures!”  It  was  little  more  than  a  stifled 
whisper,  yet  Mary  caught  every  word.  Could 
it  he  Aleck,  moved  for  once  from  his  cold 
composure  by  the  sight  of  her  woe- worn 
face?  But,  no.  Iler  feet  were  clasjied  to  a 
beating  heart ;  and,  light  as  was  the  pressure, 
his  arms  had  never  held  her,  in  bis  fondest 
moments,  with  such  passion  in  their  grasp. 
She  felt  that  kisses,  wild  and  despairing  as 
that  clasp,  rained  upon  her  dress  and  loot ; 
and  her  heart  seemed  to  beat  aloud,  and 
almost  to  suffocate  her  with  its  violence. 
Ever  and  anon,  while  those  clinging  arms 
were  still  around  her,  she  heard  the  quivering 
voice  again  ;  but  now  it  was  only  her  name, 
coupled  with  epithets  of  passionate  fondness. 

Ilow  long  a  time  passed  in  this  struggle, 
Mary  knew  not.  She  felt  at  last  that  the 
kneeling  figure  arose,  and  moved  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  She  opened  her  eyes’,  and  there,  draw¬ 
ing  the  curtains  together,  stood  Cecil  Norton. 

Her  gaze  was  fascinated  upon  him,  and  she 
watched  him  turn,  and.  raising  her  glove 
from  the  ground,  thrust  it  into  his  bosom. 
Before  lie  bad  lifted  his  bead,  she  closed  her 
eyes,  and  beard  him  slowly  pass  from  the 
room,  saying  to  some  one  who  apparently 
was  approaching,  that  “  Miss  Sutherland  was 
sleeping,  and  must  not  be  disturbed.” 

Mary  felt  as  if  an  earthquake  had  opened 
at  her  feet.  At  first  she  was  lost  in  amaze¬ 
ment  that  this  weight-  of  love  should  be  lav¬ 
ished  upon  her.  Then  came  crowding  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  many  times  she  might  have  read 
it  long  ago,  had  she  been  less  blind  ;  and, 
last  of  all,  with  the  sting  of  self-reproach, 
arose  the  consciousness  that  her  own  heart 
had  answered,  in  every  trembling  fibre,  to  the 
despairing  appeal  of  his.  In  vain  she  denied 
it;  in  vain  the  torrent  of  her  tears  rained 
down.  They  could  not  wash  away  that  bitter 
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memory;  and  aa  sho  pondered  further,  too 
well  she  recalled  the  many  instances  in  which, 
unregarded  and  unchecked ,  Cecil’s  approval 
hud  been  the  prize  for  which  she  had  looked 
and  labored.  In  vain  she  tried  to  forget  the 
proofs  of  his  influence  over  her  with  which 
the  past  was  teeming.  Memory  would  not 
he  stilled.  Had  she  not  sought  out  the  hooks 
he  loved ,  the  subjects  of  which  he  had  spoken  ? 
Had  she  not  looked  for  his  sympathy,  and 
treasured  it  as  her  best  solace  in  every  little 
trouble?  She  remembered  how  vapid  and 
tedious  had  been  the  year  of  his  absence,  and 
how  his  unlooked-for  return,  even  though 
coupled  with  her  brother's  illness,  had 
brought  a  strange  How  of  spirits  to  her  heart 
which  she  had  never  sought  to  analyze.  She 
did  not  confess,  even  then,  that  she  loved 
him ;  hut  she  felt  there  were  chords  in  her 
heart  of  hearts  of  which  Aleck  Laurence 
never  dreamt,  and  which  vibrated  to  the 
touch  of  Cecil’s  hand.  Poor  Mary!  Memory 
did  not  spare  her.  It  oven  brought  back  her 
mother's  long-forgotten  warning,  and  she 
bowed  her  head  in  utter  self-abasement. 

To  crown  her  misery,  Arthur  —  the  tender, 
thoughtful  brother,  on  whom  she  leaned  for 
support  and  counsel,  and  whoso  sweet  patience 
had  fulfilled  her  ideal  of  all  that  was  holy 
and  self-denying  —  was  passing  away,  in  an- 

f;uish  and  delirium,  to  that  silent  land  where 
icr  grief  could  never  move  him  more. 

With  speechless  yearning  did  sho  long 
that  her  dream  might  he  fulfilled,  and  that 
he  might  guide  her  yet,  even  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  into  the 
silent  grave. 

It  was  long  before  she  slept  again  ;  but 
nature  demanded  rest,  and  at  last  her  solvs 
were  hushed.  When  she  opened  her  swollen 
eyelids,  it  was  with  the  conviction  that  that 
kneeling  figure,  those  clinging  arms,  had 
been  hut  the  phantoms  of  her  brain.  Alas ! 
whose  hand  had  dosed  the  curtains,  to  guard 
her  sleep?  where  was  the  glove  she  had 
dropped  upon  the  floor?  Mary  tottered  to 
her  brother’s  door.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  j 
better,  far  hotter,  then  ho  had  been  for  i 
weeks.  Nature  had  rallied  after  her  hard- 
won  victory.  Mr.  Norton  passed  her  as  she 
entered  ;  he  was  very  pale,  and  his  massive 
features  looked  sunken  and  haggard.  “lie 
is  so  much  better,”  lie  whispered  ;  but  Mary 
felt  that  his  smile  was  called  up  only  to  re¬ 
assure  her.  There  was  a  deep  pathos  in  his 
eyes,  which  it  could  not  touch. 

She  was  surprised  to  find  how  long  she 
had  slept.  The  red  November ,  sun  was  set¬ 
ting  ;  and  as  ils  beams  rested  on  Arthur’s 
head,  her  heart  leapt  with  renewed  hope. 
Tho  face  was  fuller,  and  altogether  you nger- 
looking,  than  it  had  been  since  the  beginning 
of  his  illness.  She  kissed  him,  and  ex¬ 


changed  a  smile  with  her  mother.  “Have 
you  seen  anything  of  Aleck,  dear?”  asked 
Mrs.  Sutherland.  “I  sent  to  tell  the  Lau¬ 
rences  this  morning  that  our  dear  boy  had 
been  very  sadly,  and  thought  he  would  per¬ 
haps  have  been  here  by  this  time.” 

Mary  shook  her  head.  “  He  will  come  to¬ 
morrow,  at  all  events,  mamma :  it  is  my 
birth-day.” 

“  Will  you  sit  with  Archy  a  little  hit, 
Mary?  The  doctor  Bays  he  must  take  as 
much  nourishment  as  possible,  and  I  want 
to  make  some  more  jelly  for  to-night.” 

“  I  came  to  stay  with  him,”  she  answered. 
“  I  ought  to  make  myself  of  some  use  after 
my  long,  lazy  sleep.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  have  slept,  darling,”  said 
Arthur,  as  the  door  closed  after  his  mother. 
“You  look  so  worn  and  weary ;  so  unlike 
my  own  honnio  Mary.” 

The  tone  of  fondness  went  to  Mary’s 
heart,  and  she  sank  on  her  knees  by  his  bed¬ 
side.  “  I  have  been  unhappy,  Archy,”  she 
said,  tremulously. 

“  About  me,  love?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  not  solely :  and  to-day  you  look 
so  much  better.” 

“  I  am,  Polly.  I  have  no  pain,  and  feel 
almost  strong  enough  to  get  up.  But  what 
1ms  grieved  my  little  sis.  ?  ” 

“  You  know,  dear,  what  you  told  me 
about  Aleck.  I  have  been  thinking  of  it, 
and  it  pains  me  more  than  3*011  would  be¬ 
lieve.  It  is  so  unlike  what  you,  or  even  I, 
should  have  done.  That  and  other  things 
weigh  upon  111c,  Archy  ;  and,  it  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  sad  and 
doubtful  about  our  future.” 

Her  voice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper,  and  she 
hid  her  face  in  the  coverlid  of  the  bed  ;  yet 
it  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to  have  made 
the  confession. 

Arthur  evinced  no  surprise.  “  And  }ret 
Aleck  loves  3*011, ”  be  said,  gently  ;  “  and  I 
have  thought,  dearest,  that  your  affection 
for  him  was  even  overweening  in  its 
warmth.” 

“  I  have  often  fdt  I  had  more  love  to  give 
him  than  lie  needed,”  she  answered,  simp]}* ; 
“  and  the  fondness  lie  did  not  care  to  have 
has  laid  cold  upon  my  heart.  But  it  is  not 
that,  Arch}'.  I  do  love  him.  Not  as  I 
thought  I  should  in  the  old,  girlish  days 
gone  by  :  3m  t  enough,  until  of  late,  for  my 
happiness.” 

“  And  what,  my  darling,  has  shaken,  that 
peace?” 

“  Must  I  tell  you ,  Archy?” 

“  T  may  he  able  to  help  3*ou,  dear;  and  it 
is  possible  that  Hod  may  not  see  fit  to  give 
us  another  opportunity  of  communing  to¬ 
gether.” 

Mary  flung  her  arms  passionately  around 
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him,  as  though  their  frail  hold  could  tether 
the  spirit  to  earth ;  but  for  some  minutes 
she  did  not  speak.  “It  seems  to  me,”  she 
said  at  length,  “as  plainly,  Archy,  as  if 
God's  voice  had  said  it,  that  he  made  me  to 
love  as  once  I  dreamt  of  loving  —  as  I  never 
have  loved  Aleck.” 

“  Do  not  weep,  my  dearest  sister,  nor  look 
so  conscience-stricken.  There  is  no  sin  in 
this;  and  long  since  I  foresaw  that  it  would 
be  so.  Perchance  it  is  a  burden  God  him¬ 
self  has  laid  upon  you.  It  may  be  that  this 
loving  nature,  if  every  tendril  had  taken 
root,  would  too  firmly  have  bound  3*011  to  the 
earth.  Now  will  these  unfulfilled  desires 
draw  3* our  thoughts  awa\*  tenderly,  3Tot 
surely,  to  that  haven  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest; 
where  I,  too,  whom  3*011  have  so  loved,  shall 
liavo  gone  Indore.  Nay,  Mary,  my  prayer 
lias  been,  ‘  0  !  spare  me  a  little  ere  I  go 
hence.’  It  seems  that  God  has  heard  that 
cry.  Yet  do  not  deceive  3*ourself:  some¬ 
thing  tells  me  that  it  will  not  be  for  long  ; 
that  the  cord  is  well  nigh  unloosed.” 

Mary  clung  to  him  more  closely  than 
before ;  and.  through  her  blinding  tears, 
eargerty  scanned  his  face.  Some  thing  of 
that  indescribable  look  which  she  had  al¬ 
ready  noted  had  stolen  over  it,  and  a  sud¬ 
den  sense  of  coming  d  solafion  flashed  across 
her  spirit.  “  Arch 3*,”  she  said,  “  if,  indeed, 
you  must  leave  me  to  hear  this  alone,  listen 
3*et  a  little  further.  You  have  counselled 
me  to  hear  it  as  from  the  hand  of  God. 
What  if  it  involve  Aleck's  peace  with  m3* 
own  ?  What  if  I  know,  and  with  shame  and 
agony  confess,  that  one  has  crossed  1113*  path 
whom  1113*  spirit  acknowledges  as  its  master, 
and  whom  I  could  love  with  the  whole 
strength  of  my  nature?  Shall  I  bury  this 
secret  in  my  heart,  and  so  requite  poor 
Aleck's  early  trust?  0!  Archy,  Archy, 
what  shall  1  do?  Why  did  I  not  listen  to 
my  mother’s  counsels!?  ” 

Arthur  looked  startled  and  pained.  “  My 
poor  Mary,”  he  said,  “  this  is  sad,  indeed, 
sad:  above  all,  for  Aleck.  lie  would  he 
sorely  wronged  l>3*  your  concealing  it,  vet  I 
know  not  how  to  advise  3*011  at  this  moment. 
You  never  can  be  Aleck’s  wife  ;  that  would 
be  forfeiting  your  truth  and  honor:  " — he 
paused,  and  his  brow  contracted  —  “  surety* 
110  one  has  spoken  to  you  of  love,  while  you 
were  the  betrothed  of  another?  ” 

“No!  no!  there  has  been  no  sin,  no 
folly,  hut  mine.  Would  that  I  only  could 
suffer!” 

“  You  must  not  blame  yourself  too  harsh¬ 
ly,  dearest,”  lie  said  ;  for  her  despairing 
tone  and  attitude  grieved  him.  “  You  were 
young,  very  young  in  spirit  when  you  made 
your  choice,  and  are  not  the  first,-hy  many 


and  many  a  one,  who  has  made  it  in  error. 
But  I  am  weary,  Pol  1}-  —  I  think  I  could 
sleep.  Could  you  pray  with  me,  my  dar¬ 
ling?  ” 

Mary  calmed  herself  as  best  she  could, 
and,  kneeling  down,  repeated  a  short  even¬ 
ing  prayer  which  they  had  both  learnt  at 
their  mother's  knees.  She  had  scarcely  con¬ 
cluded  before  her  brother  dropped  asleep; 
and,  wearied  out  by  imn  dieting  fa-lings,  si  10 
stole  to  her  own  room, [without  seeing  her 
mother  again. 

CHATTER  X. 

Mary  awoke,  the  morning  of  her  birth-day, 
with  a  sore  consciousness  that  some  great 
change  had  passed  over  Iht  life.  She  had 
forgotten  to  wind  up  her  watch  the  night  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  all  was  silent  in  the  house.  But 
the  sound  of  passing  feet,  and  of  opening  and 
closing  doors,  seemed  to  have  come  to  her 
through  her  sleep  ;  and  she  dressed  in  haste, 
fearing  that  it  was  late. 

She  tried,  as  she  did  so,  to  shut  out  tho 
memory  of  yesterday's  strife.  Arthur  must 
he  her  guide  and  stronghold  :  she  would 
forget  her  doubts  until  she  could  lay  them  at 
his  feet,  and  she  would  shape  her  future  by 
his  words.  She  passed  from  her  own  room 
very  softly  to  the  door  of  his,  and  turned  tho 
lock  slowly,  and  with  care  —  lie  might  be 
sleeping.  Why  did  she  pause  upon  tho 
threshold,  and  clasp  her  hands  together  with 
that  sudden  thrill  of  terror?  Kneeling  by 
the  bedside  was  Cecil  Norton;  and  it  wub 
his  face  which  arrested  her  feet,  and  made 
her  very  heart  stand  still.  Karthly  passion 
had  faded  away  from  it  long  since,  though 
it  was' more  pale  and  worn  than  ever.  Largo 
drops  stood  in  the  03*es  which  were  fixed 
upon  the  bed,  but  an  awe-stricken  grief,  too 
deep  for  tears,  seemed  to  forbid  their  falling. 
Mary  stepped  forward  with  a  faint  cry,  and 
moved  aside  the  curtains.  One  glance  was 
enough  :  he  icas  sleeping,  hut  not  the  sleep 
of  life.  No  ei*3*  of  hers  could  hid  tlioso 
heavy*  lids  unclose,  or  draw  one  word  of 
comfort  from  those  sealed  lips.  There  was 
nothing  of  suffering  or  sorrow  upon  the  face  ; 
only*  a  tranced  stillness — “the  rapture  of 
rejwise.” 

Arthur  Sutherland  had  died  in  Cecil’s 
arms  that  morning,  without  a  struggle  or  u 
sigh  ;  and  he,  wishing  to  spare  poor  Mary  as 
long  as  it  was  possible,  had  entreated  that 
her  rest  might  not  ho  broken  into  witli  tho 
news  of  her  loss. 

We  cannot  hut  hope,  sometimes,  in  our 
ignorance  and  weakness,  that  the  spirits  of 
the  loved  and  lost  are  withheld  from  the 
knowledge  of  what  passes  on  earth.  Arthur 
Sutherland  would  surety  have  mourned,  oven 
where  all  tears  are  wiped  away,  could  ho 
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have  seen  the  anguish  of  his  mother,  and 
the  utter  desolation  of  poor  Mary,  that  week. 
She  gave  way  uncontrolled  to  the  full  tide 
of  her  sorrow,  shutting  herself  up  in  her 
room,  and  refusing  access  to  any  ;  and  still, 
through  the  fond  recollection  of  her  dead 
brother,  of  his  frail  childhood,  and  his  sweet, 
patient  youth,  came  the  image  of  her  lover. 
She  wept  anew,  as  she  remembered  how 
little  sympathy  he  had  shown  at  any  time 
for  the  gentle  sufferer,  whom  all  besides  loved 
and  pitied,  and  how  brief  and  few  had  been 
his  visits  to  the  sick  room  —  and  other 
memories  would  come  too.  It  was  hard, 
Btrivo  as  she  might,  to  forget  the  tender  hand 
that  had  fulfilled,  as  if  by  instinct,  every 
wish  of  the  dying  lad  —  hard  to  shut  out  the 
consciousness  that  there  had  been  a  loving 
watchfulness  .following  her  own  footsteps, 
and  soothing  her  with  unspoken  sympathy, 
such  as  Aleck  had  never  shown.  But  it  gave 
her  rio  pleasure;  or,  if  it  did,  it  added  a 
sharp  pang  :  for  Aleck’s  face  as  first  she  had 
known  it  —  young  and  bright,  and  warmed 
into  a  loving  earnestness  by  the  first  glow 
of  passion  —  arose  before  her  ;  his  beautiful 
eyes  pleading  as  they  once  had  done.  And 
again  she  longed,  with  an  eager  thirst,  that 
the  struggle  of  her  life  were  over,  and  her 
throbbing  heart  at  rest  beside  her  brother. 

Mr.  Norton  spared  the  bereaved  mother 
much  that  would  have  been  exquisitely  jKiin- 
ful.  No  hand  but  his  smoothed  the  fair 
features  and  wasted  limbs  for  their  last  rest. 
He  managed  all  the  sad  details  of  his  com¬ 
mission  to  the  grave,  and  followed  him  there 
with  a  heartfelt  sorrow  that  satisfied  even 
her  I 

It  was  not  until  all  was  over,  ami  they 
were  bereaved  indeed,  that  Mary  consented 
to  sec  Aleck  Laurence ;  and  it  was  then 
without  any  fixed  plan  of  action,  and  dread¬ 
ing  nothing  so  much  as  a  display  of  tender¬ 
ness  on  his  part.  She  saw,  even  as  he 
entered,  that  that  fear  at  least  was  ground¬ 
less  ;  for  the  old  expression  of  sullenness, 
such  as  she  had  often  striven  in  happier  mo¬ 
ments  to  drive  away,  was  unmistakably  ap¬ 
parent. 

“  It  was  a  strange  whim  to  shut  yourself 
up  in  this  way,  Polly,”  he  said,  after  salut¬ 
ing  her  rather  coldly.  “  I  have  actually 
been  to  the  house  throe  times  since  last  Wed¬ 
nesday.” 

The  absence  of  anything  like  condolence 
in  his  words,  and  his  careless  mention  of  the 
day  on  which  her  brother  died,  sent  an  angry 
pang  through  Mary's  heart.  “  I  have  suf¬ 
fered  too  much  since  then,”  she  answered, 
“  to  bear  your  cold  comments  upon  my  sor¬ 
row.  I  never  expected  you  to  sympathize 
with  it ;  but  you  can  at  least  refrain  from 
intruding  upon  what  you  do  not  understand. 


Besides,  what  cause  had  I  to  wish  for  your 
presence,  Aleck?  You  all  but  ridiculed  my 
anxiety  when  my  darling  Arthur  was  fading 
into  the  grave  before  my  eyes  !  Day  after 
day,  as  be  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  you  held 
aloof,  and  never  sought  to  wile  away  one 
hour  of  pain  and  weariness !  What  was 
there,  when  at  last  I  saw  him  lying  cold  and 
still,  to  make  me  turn  to  you  as  I  might  have 
done,  and  weep  out  my  sorrow  in  your  arms? 
—  nothing !  ” 

“  Keally,  Mary,  I  don’t  sec  how  I  am  to 
blame.  Of  course  1  should  have  visited  him 
oftener  if  I  had  had  any  idea  he  was  goin<* 
so  soon,  poor  fellow  !  I  could  not  very  well 
come  over  on  the  Tuesday,  when  your  mother 
sent  to  say  he  was  worse,  for  I  had  a  partic¬ 
ular  engagement ;  but  f  have  been  here  three 
times  since,  as  I  told  you.  And  I  must  say 
I  think  it  very  absurd  of  you,  dear,  to  shut 
yourself  up  in  the  way  you  have  done.  Such 
romantic  grief  can  do  him  no  good  now, 
and - ” 

“  Ilush,  Aleck  !  ”  said  Mary,  vehemently, 
her  eyes  Hashing  through  her  tears.  “  Be¬ 
ware  how  you  force  upon  me  more  strongly 
than  ever  the  bitter  truth  that  we  were  never 
made  for  each  other ‘b  happiness,  and  that, 
in  my  future  life  by  your  side,  I  shall  be 
wounded  at  every  step  by  a  callous  nature 
that  will  never  dream  of  the  anguish  it  in¬ 
flicts.” 

“  I  have  no  desire  to  force  any  such  life 
upon  you,”  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of  sup¬ 
pressed  anger.  “  You  made  your  own  choice , 
it  is  true  ;  but  I  can  forgive  your  having  been 
mistaken.  /  bad  no  idea,  I  can  assure  you, 
of  this  stormy  temper  being  let  loose  upon 
me  at  every  touch  and  turn  :  it  does  not 
make  my  future  look  very  promising.” 

“  Aleck  !  I  take  you  at  your  word,  and  I 
thank  God  that  you  can  so  easily  forgive  my 
mistake.  ’Twill  he  no  such  easy  task  to  me, 
homeless  and  bereaved  as  I  am,  to  stand  up 
in  this  hard  world,  unloved  and  lonely  ;  but, 
whatever  it  may  cost  me,  I  bad  rather  a 
thousand  times  endure  than  wreck  *your 
happiness  with  my  own.  I  am  as  God  made 
me.  I  cannot  he  checked  and  schooled  into 
the  chill  restraint  you  would  have,  nor  do  I 
envy  you  your  coldness.  0  !  Aleck,  Aleck  ! 
did  you  not  stand  by  Archy’s  side,  and  hear 
unmoved  the  doubt  and  grief  that  made  death 
more  terrible  to  his  trembling  spirit,  and  yet 
utter  never  a  word  of  comfort?  It  is  not 
that  you  are  sordid  ;  I  could  forgive  that 
more  readily ;  but  * - ” 

“You  do  not  know  all,”  interrupted  lie, 
in  the  same  angry  tone ;  “or  even  you  would 
scarcely  have  looked  for  a  romantic  display' 
of  disinterestedness  on  my  part.  I  have  had 
losses  of  late  ;  many  and  serious  ones.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  Arthur  had  not  been  more  thin- 
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skinned  than  any  other  created  being  but 
yourself,  he  would  not - ” 

“  Enough,  Aleck.  His  very  name  is  sa¬ 
cred  now.  Dismiss  it  forever  from  your 
lips.  You  have  not  a  soul  to  comprehend 
the  angelic  spirit  which  has  passed  away 
from  us.  0,  hold  !  ”  she  added,  “  for  pity's 
sake  !  The  sun  has  never  shone  here,  since 
he  closed  his  eyes  upon  it.” 

But  Aleck  appeared  not  to  hear  her  ;  and 
even  as  she  spoke  drew  completely  away  from 
the  window  the  heavy  curtain,  which,  as  she 
said,  had  never  been  withdrawn  since  the 
morning  of  Arthur's  death.  They  were  in 
his  room  ;  and  the  garish  light,  flooding  with 
its  unheeding  gladness  each  memento  of  the 
dead,  overcame  all  Mary’s  remaining  compos¬ 
ure.  Her  tears  had  fallen  fast  as  she  spoke, 
and  often  choked  her  words.  Now  hysteric 
sobs  swelled  up,  one  after  the  other,  with  a 
force  she  could  not  resist ;  and  Aleck's  chid¬ 
ing  voice  only  changed  them  into  unmeaning 
laughter,  lier  mother  and  the  servants  en¬ 
tered  in  alarm  ;  and  Aleck,  regretting  for 
the  hundredth  time  “Mary’s  sad  want  of 
self-restraint,'*  left  her  to* their  care.  He 
did  not  think  it  ;  but  lie  had  looked  his  last 
on  Mary  Sutherland  —  or  rather,  he  never 
held  speech  with  her  again. 

As  she  regained  her  composure,  and  was 
lying  with  her  head  upon  her  mother’s  bosom, 
she  told  her,  without  preface  or  comment, 
that  their  parting  must  he  forever.  Mrs. 
Sutherland  looked  startled  and  even  shocked. 

“Then  our  only  hope  must  he  in  God,” 
she  said  despairingly,  “  for  we  are  friendless 
indeed !  I  had  so  fondly  dwelt,  my  poor 
child,  upon  your  happiness  ;  picturing  you, 
at  least,  as  safely  sheltered  from  the  cold  buf¬ 
fets  of  the  world.  0,  my  dearest  girl,  pause, 
I  implore  you,  ere  you  take  this  step!  God 
knows  1  would  not  urge  you  either  way ; 
hut  you  have  been  so  well-content,  so  sale  ; 
and  you  must  now  he  so  desolate  and  un¬ 
friended.  It  cannot  he  very  long  before  my 
gray  hairs  are  laid  in  sorrow  in  the  grave. 
I  have  been  for  years  so  wrapt  up  in  my  be¬ 
loved  hoy,  that  I  have  cut  myself  ofi’  from 
old  acquaintanceship  and  even  friendship. 
AY  hat  will  there  lie  for  you?  I  had  my 
doubts  of  your  peace  once.  You  know  it, 
dearest  :  hut  of  late - ” 

“  Do  not  add  to  my  remorse,  mother.  Too 
well  I  remember  your  first  words  of  warning. 
Each  time  I  have  felt,  with  an  aching  heart, 
that  Aleck  and  I  were  ill  suited  to  each  other. 
Those  words  have  rung  in  my  ears  —  but  1 
cannot  pause  now,  if  I  would  :  the  die  is 
cast.  0  !  take  me  to  your  breast,  mother  : 
we  arc  both  sorrow-stricken  and  lonely  :  let 
us  he  all  in  all  to  each  other.  lie  is  cold  ; 
cold  at  heart ;  and  it  will  he  my  comfort 
th a 4  though  this  is  my  act,  I  shall  suffer  far 


more  than  lie.  lie  never  loved  poor  Arehy. 
lie  never  warmed  to  me  ;  he  did  not  ask  for 
such  love  as  1  could  give  ;  he  did  not.  need 
it;  and  it  has  returned  to  dull  my  bosom, 
and  gathered  there,  and  choked  me.” 

“  My  poor  child  !  Too  well  I  know  that 
stilled  anguish,  borne  day  by  day  in  silence. 
AYe  will  be  all  in  all  to  each  other.  AY  ill 
your  mother’s  bruised  and  weary  heart  satis¬ 
fy  you?  Will  there  he  no  sickening  regret? 
no  wild  longing  forsomethimg  yet  nearer?  ” 

Alary’s  consciousness  awoke  ;  and,  with  a 
sudden  pang,  she  hid  her  burning  face. 
“  What  can  he  nearer?  *’  she  whispered. 

“  True,  my  beloved  child.  Of  our  future 
we  must  not  think  just  yet.  There  will  he 
a  little  left  to  us  ;  and,  even  if  it.  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  up  tli is  place,  with  all  its  pre¬ 
cious  memories,  I  hope  1  shall  he  enabled  to 
say,  *  God’s  will  he  done.’  ”  She  looked 
round  regretfully.  Her  hoy  had  been  cradled 
there,  and  every  spot  seemed  sane  tilled  by 
his  presence.  “  Mary,  dear,”  she  resumed, 
“I  have  a  letter  for  you  — I  believe  from 
Amy.  See  what  she  says.” 

“  It  may  lie  the  last  !  shall  ever  receive 
from  her,”  said  Mary,  sadly,  as  she  took  it. 
“  She  loved  her  cousin  so  that  she  will  never 
forgive  me.  How  strange  have  our  lives 
been  ordered  !  {She  certainly  is  not  happy. 
Well,  perhaps  that  may  teach  her  to  judgo 
me  mercifully.” 

“Strangely  ordered,  indeed,  if  she  has 
really  been  tried  as  my  beloved  hoy  believed. 
Your  eyes  question  me,  my  love.  T  was  hut 
a  supposition,  and  he  charged  me  never  to 
name  it.  As  you  say,  she  is  not  happy. 
There  is  a  restless  under-current  beneath  her 
calmest  words,  which  tells  of  some  hidden 
wound.” 

“  I  think  so,  mother  ;  but,  whatever  it  ho, 
it  may  yet  he  healed,  or  at  least  he  lulled  to 
rest,  if  she  lie  only  blessed  with  children.” 

Airs.  Sutherland  shook  her  head  slowly. 
“  Heaven-sent  and  glorious  gifts  as  they  are, 
they  make  us  weep,”  she  said.  “But,  my 
love,  do  you  know  really  how  lonely  we  are 
to-night  ?  ” 

Alary  started,  and  felt  the  blood  leave  her 
cheek  and  lips.  Could  he  have  deserted  them  ? 
1 1  is  half-avowed  passion  might,  indeed,  as 
she  had  almost  persuaded  herself,  have  been 
hut  the  yearning  of  a  nature  rich  in  love  and 
pity  towards  the  sufferings  of  a  weaker  crea¬ 
ture.  But  could  lie  leave  her?  Could  he 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  withdraw  his  sympa¬ 
thy,  just  as  death  and  change  had  so  desolated 
their  hearth?  She  did  not  answer;  and 
Airs.  Sutherland,  thinking  she  had  not  heard 
the  question,  went  on.  “It  was  hard  to 
part  with  Air.  Norton  ;  for  he  is  endeared  to 
me,  more  than  words  can  tell,  by  his  devotion 
to  my  hoy.  But  I  could  not  press  his  ro- 
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maining  :  we  owo  him  already  more  than 
we  ciui  ever  repay.  lie  did  not  ask  to  see 
you,  Mary  ;  but  then  he  knew  you  were 
with  A  leek  Laurence.  lie  left  this  Cor  you, 
my  love.”  And,  rising,  she  put  a  small 
pared  into  Mary's  hand. 

Jt  was  a  copy  of  Tennyson’s  **  In  Memo- 
riam,”  with  her  name,  and  the  date  of  her 
brother's  death,  upon  the  title-page. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Could  Arthur  Sutherland  have  looked 
back  six  months  after  his  death,  he  would 
scarcely  have  recognized  in  Mary  the  child¬ 
like,  buoyant  nature  which  had  been  the 
greatest  charm  of  his  short  and  painful  life ; 
and  he  would  have  seen  his  old  home  almost 
as  much  changed.  Mrs.  Sutherland's  now 
Blender  means  would  not  support  the  estab¬ 
lishment  they  had  hitherto  kept  up;  and  the 
house,  which  remained  in  her  possession  for 
life,  was  far  larger  than  she  and  Mary  could 
possibly  require ;  yet  she  would  cheerfully 
have  endured  privation,  and  even  want, 
rather  than  have  left  its  roof.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  it  had  two  entrances,  and  admitted 
well  of  being  divided ;  so,  retaining  a  few 
rooms,  amongst  which  was  Arthur’s  study, 
for  their  own  use,  the  remainder,  with  the 
garden,  was  let  to  a  neighbor,  who  fortu¬ 
nately  took  it  off  their  hands  at  once. 

To  Mrs.  Sutherland  it  was  a  mournful 
consolation  to  rest  upon  the  pillow  where  her 
child  had  rested  last  —  to  tread  the  ground 
his  feet  had  pressed  ;  and,  while  such  asso¬ 
ciations  nursed  her  grief,  they  certainly  soft¬ 
ened  its  iirsfc  acuteness.  With  Mary,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  far  otherwise.  She  could  not 
comprehend  the  solace  her  mother  found  by 
Arthur’s  grave  ;  it  hut  renewed  her  burning 
tears  and  wild  longings  for  his  presence.  It 
may  have  been  that  she  needed  Mrs.  Suther¬ 
land’s  graver  years  and  longer  experience  of 
sorrow  to  mould  the  temper  of  her  grief;  or, 
perhaps,  her  ardent  and  impassioned  nature 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  lacerated  by  the 
constant  recurrence  to  her  past  life  and  its 
vanished  happiness.  Certain  it  is  that  day 
by  day  she  faded,  and  her  face  habitually 
wore  a  subdued  and  patient  look,  unnatural 
in  one  yet  in  the  morning  of  life.  Even  her 
tears  were  changed,  and  as  she  sat  by  her 
brother’s  window,  her  favorite  haunt  in  by¬ 
gone  days,  they  would  gather  slow  and  heavy 
in  her  wistful  eyes,  without  sound  or  sob. 

Every  spot-  around  her  recalled  the  dead  or 
the  lost,  and  there  seemed  no  resting-place 
on  any  side  for  her  wounded  spirit.  Amy, 
as  she  had  foreseen,  withdrew  her  friendship 
and  correspondence,  and  that  with  marks  of 
the  deepest  displeasure ;  and  Aleck  Lau¬ 
rence,  with  little  generosity  or  delicacy, 
crossed  her  path  on  every  possible  occasion. 


Yet  she  could  not  believe,  in  spite  of  hia 
assumed  indifference,  that  he  had  so  readily 
forgotten  the  past;  and  her  self-reproach, 
when  she  remembered  that  her  hand  had 
clouded  his  young  life,  was  harder  to  bear 
than  all  besides. 

She  never  regretted  her  decision,  however. 
As  her  judgment  matured,  and  she  grew 
under  the  silent  influences  of  her  present 
life,  a  wide  chasm  appeared  to  separate  her 
from  her  former  seif,  and  she  knew  that 
what  had  once  seemed  happiness  could  not 
now  satisfy  her  awakened  heart,  nor  fullil 
its  desires. 

And  she  learnt,  too,  in  the  new  sense  of 
loneliness  which  fell  upon  her,  and  the  ach¬ 
ing  want  which  pursued  her  in  every  occu¬ 
pation,  how  one  image  (all  unconsciously) 
had  tilled  her  thoughts,  mingled  in  her  day¬ 
dreams,  and  strengthened  her  in  every  good 
and  holy  purpose.  Poor  Mary  !  no  word 
or  sign  showed  that  her  memory  was  cher¬ 
ished  or  even  preserved ;  and  as  the  long 
slow  months  sped  by,  the  half-spoken  love 
which  had  mocked  her  with  its  glorious 
promise,  faded  away,  till  it  was  as  some 
sweet,  faint  vision  of  the  past.  Mrs.  Suth¬ 
erland,  engrossed  by  her  sorrow,  did  not 
perceive  the  change  in  her  daughter’s  aspect 
until  it  had  long  been  evident  to  others,  and 
was  only  then  aroused  from  her  pre-occupa¬ 
tion  by  catching  suddenly  in  Mary's  face 
the  peculiar  look  which  Arthur's  had  so 
often  worn.  It  was  rather  an  expression  of 
endurance  than  aught  else  ;  hut  the  mother 
knew  it  well,  and  gazed  again  with  eager, 
searching  eyes.  Yes,  there  was  the  same 
transparent  skin,  wasted  hands,  and  droop¬ 
ing  figure.  She  reproached  herself  bitterly 
that,  in  her  grief  for  one  child,  she  had  neg¬ 
lected  the  other;  but  all  her  questions  could 
elicit  no  direct  complaint  from  Mary. 

“  It  were  folly,  dearest  mother,”  she  said, 
“  with  our  straightened  means,  to  incur  the 
expense  of  a  doctor’^  visit  when  I  have  not 
a  single  ailment  to  lay  before  him.  You 
must  not  expect  me  to  be  my  old  self  again  ; 
you  have  lost  your  giddy,  foolish  child,  but 
you  have  one  quite  us  fond ;  will  not  that 
satisfy  you?” 

“  l3o  not  speak  as  though  I  had  blamed 
you,  dearest ;  you  have  been  my  only  com¬ 
fort,  but  remember,  too,  you  are  my  only 
one  —  I  can  afford  to  run  no  risks.” 

“  But,  indeed,  mother,  I  have  no  ailment 
worth  speaking  of ;  only  wait  awhile  and  I 
shall  live  down  this  rebellious  heart,  and  all 
will  be  right.”  But  Mrs.  Sutherland's  fears 
were  not  to  be  silenced,  and  the  medical 
man,  who  had  attended  Arthur,  was  called 
in.  lie  had  known  Mary  for  some  years, 
and  divining  at  a  glance  the  root  of  the  evil, 
wisely  ordered  her  immediate  change  of 
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scene,  especially  recommending  constant 
occupation.  The  very  word  change  roused 
her  from  her  listlessness ;  she  felt  that  it 
would  be  life  to  her  to  throw  off,  if  possible, 
the  clogging  memories  and  tearful  associa¬ 
tions  with  which  every  breath  of  homo  was 
fraught.  Iiut  how  was  the  expense  to  he 
met?  —  or  how  could  she  hear  to  drag  tier 
mother  from  the  spot  where  her  lost  child 
was  almost  present  with  her  yet?  She  pon¬ 
dered  with  something  like  her  former  energy 
upon  a  more  feasible  way  of  carrying  out 
the  advice  she  felt  to  be  so  salutary,  and 
before  many  days  had  elapsed  there  appeared 
in  the  paper  (without  Mrs.  Sutherland's 
knowledge,  however) ,  an  advertisement  set¬ 
ting  forth  poor  Mary’s  acquirements  in  mod¬ 
est  terms,  and  offering  her  services  in  that 
beaten  track  which,  unfortunately,  is  the 
only  one  open  to  women  in  this  country. 
She  made  no  other  stipulation  but  that  the 
children  she  instructed  should  be  young: 
and,  asking  only  a  moderate  renumeration, 
had  several  answers  without  delay.  Even 
this  seemed  a  wonderful  success  to  her  self- 
depreciation,  and  she  marvelled  at  the  ela¬ 
tion,  so  long  unfelt,  with  which  she  laid  the 
letters  before  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  was  even  more  opposed  to 
the  plan  that  she  had  anticipated;  and  it 
required  all  her  powers  of  reasoning  and  elo¬ 
quence  to  induce  her  to  listen  to  it  at  all. 

“  I  shall  feel  so  independent  and  happy  in 
working  for  you,  dear  mother,”  she  said, 
“  and  1  am  of  so  little  use  to  you  here  with 
this  unconquerable  sinking  of  my  spirits. 
Only  let  me  go  for  one  year,  and  I  shall 
come  back  to  you  quite  strong  and  wise,  and 
bring  a  little  purse-full  of  my  own  earnings, 
too.” 

“It  is  not  that  I  think  of  my  love,  nor 
do  I  doubt  that  the  occupation  would  be 
most  salutary.  It  is  the  coldness  and  the 
slights  you  may  meet  with  which  make  me 
tremble.  No,  Mary;  you  have  had  home- 
nurture  too  long,  and  are  by  nature  too  ten¬ 
der,  to  be  sent  amongst  strangers,  and  exposed 
to  the  humiliations  which,  alas,  too  often 
fall  to  the  lot  of  women  struggling  for  their 
broad.  AYe  must  devise  some  other  means 
of  carrying  out  this  plan.” 

Mary  sighed  deeply,  but  she  would  not 
relinquish  her  post.  “  I  am  not  now  what  I 
once  was,  mother,”  she  urged;  “  real  sor¬ 
row  steels  the  nature  against  minor  trials,  as 
you  must  know.  Besides,  there  are  kind 
hearts  and  noble  ones  in  the  world  ;  surely 
I  shall  meet  with  some  such,  if  in  a  healthy 
spirit  I  set  out  earnestly  upon  my  work.” 

With  these  and  similar  arguments  she  pre¬ 
vailed  at  last,  and  w  rung  from  her  mother  a 
reluctant  consent.  Then  came  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  between  the  different  offers  she 


bad  received  ;  but  this,  though  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  to  guide  her,  she  was  not  long  in  doing. 
One  letter  offered  employment  by  the  sea¬ 
side,  which  in  itself  was  a  strong  temptation, 
for  she  felt  as  if  the  very  sight  and  smell  of 
the  broad  free  waters  would  bring  life  and 
strength  with  them.  Then,  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  was  delicate  and  feminine,  and  the  dic¬ 
tion  unmistakably  that  of  a  gentlewoman  ; 
so  that  Mar}’,  accustomed  to  trust  much  to 
instinct,  felt  that  she  could  not  he  very  far 
wrong  in  the  favorable  judgment  she  had 
formed  of  the  writer. 

“It  may  be  foolish,  mother,”  she  said,  as 
she  conned  the  letter  over,  “  but  the  very 
date  looks  inviting  to  me.  *  Farleigh  (lien  !  ’ 
it  sounds  like  a  cool,  silent  place  ;  and  then 
‘  the  Grange,’  mother!  can’t  you  fancy  a 
mossy  gray  roof,  deep-set  windows,  and  a 
shady  old  porch  ?  Yes — I  think  I  can  trust 
Mrs.  Hardwick  ;  her  letter  is  courteous  and 
considerate.” 

Mrs.  Sutherland  smiled.  “If  it  had 
been  Mrs.  Smith,  Marine  Villa,  you  would 
not  have  been  so  favorably  impressed,  now. 
That  imagination  of  yours  is  a  dangerous 
gift,  my  child  ;  1  sometimes  blame  myself 
that  its  wings  were  not  clipped  long  ago.” 

“  That  is  a  mistake,  mother,  dear.  Don’t 
you  remember  what  Mr.  Norton  used  to 
say?  lie  would  have  the  imagination  devel¬ 
oped  like  any  other  faculty,  nourished  with 
healthy  food,  and  curbed,  if  you  will,  but 
no t  cl  i ppe d  a w ay . !  ’ 

“I  dare  say  lie  was  right,  my  love;  at 
least  I  always  found  that  his  opinions  grew 
upon  me,  and  proved  themselves  so  at  last. 
I  do  wonder  lie  has  never  been  near  us,  by 
the  bye  ;  hut  perhaps  he  lias  joined  his  sister 
in  India.” 

Mary  started  ;  the  idea  had  never  occurred 
to  her  ;  but  now,  as  she  wrote  her  acceptance 
of  Sirs.  Hardwick's  proposal,  and  set  about 
preparing  for  her  journey,  there  Hit  ted  be¬ 
fore  her  eyes  visions  of  stately  palms  and 
slow  flowing  eastern  rivers,  and  she  longed, 
with  the  restlessness  of  a  sick  heart,  to  catch 
but  a  glimpse  of  that  sea  which  p.  reliance 
had  borne  him  from  her  forever.  Yet  the 
home-pangs  were  stronger  than  she  had  fan¬ 
cied.  Apart  from  leaving  her  mother  —  the 
patient  gray-haired  mother  who  was  now  her 
all —  the  old  house,  which  she  had  learnt  of 
late  almost  to  loathe,  seemed  hound  to  her 
heart,  now  that  she  was  about  to  forsake  it, 
by  many  a  tie  of  which  she  had  been  uncon¬ 
scious.  She  bogged  permission  to  walk  round 
the  garden  once  more.  How  every  spot  was 
haunted  with  the  mournful  spirit  of  the 
last !  Here  was  the  arbor  where  Ceeil 
aid  given  her  her  first  lessons  in  sketching  — 
there  the  robin-house  Aleck  had  built  for  her 
tamed  birds.  She  turned  down  the  broad 
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centre-walk  where  the  roof  of  roses  contrasted 
so  well  with  the  smooth,  yellow  pathway  be¬ 
low  ;  how  often  from  Archy’s  window  had 
she  watched  Aleck’s  handsome  figure  framed 
to  such  advantage  by  the  waving  green 
around  !  Her  lips  quivered,  and  she  hurried 
into  the  side-walk;  but  there,  in  the  glad 
sunshine,  as  if  it  had  but  just  been  used  and 
pushed  aside,  stood  her  brother's  garden- 
chair.  There  were  the  old  scratches  upon 
the  paint,  the  old  leathern  apron  a  little 
worn  by  his  knees,  and  the  very  footstool  she 
liad  so  often  placed  under  his  feet.  Then 
there  arose  in  her  heart  those  bitter  and 
fruitless  questionings  :  why  were  these 
things  here  —  the  cushion  on  which  he  had 
leaned,  the  very  tree  he'  had  sat  under  —  all 
strong  and  fresh  as  ever,  and  he,  the  tender, 
loving  spirit,  gone?  —  gone  forever  from  the 
flowers  and  the  sunshine,  shut  up  in  a  dark 
silence  from  the  voice  of  nature  that  glad¬ 
dened  all  besides?  She  turned  into  the  shrub¬ 
bery  to  weep  out  her  hot  tears  unseen,  and 
the  first  thing  her  eyes  rested  on  was  the  little 
mound  Mr.  Norton  had  raised  over  her  pet. 

Then  the  past,  the  happy  unthinking  past, 
arose  before  her  more  vividly  than  ever.  She 
seemed  to  feel  again  the  unbroken  sympathy 
of  which  she  had  been  conscious  in  Cecil’s 
jresence,  and  the  strange  pleasure  of  hearing 
icr  thoughts  interpreted  by  his  words.  Her 
protecting  and  yet  reverent  love  for  Iter  dead 
brother,  even  the  unquestioning  happiness  of 
the  first  days  of  her  betrothal  —  all,  all 
came  crowding  back,  and  with  them  her  old 
childish  pride  in  Aleck’s  beauty,  and  her 
vague,  sweet  fancies  of  a  future  never  to  be 
realized. 

She  entered  the  house  again  so  wan  and 
sad  that  her  mother’s  anxiety  woke  afresh, 
and  with  trembling  hands  slie  hastened  every 
preparation  for  her  departure. 

chapter  xir. 

“  I  have  not  been  so  much  disappointed  as 
I  deserved  to  he,  dearest  mother,”  wrote 
Mary,  a  few  days  after  she  had  left  her 
home.  “  Fairle igh  (lien  is  almost  what  1 
pictured  it;  and  the  Grange,  though  small, 
being  only  a  wing  of  the  old  house,  is  very 
picturesque  —  a  turreted  tower  at  one  end, 
built  by  some  seafaring  ancestor,  making  it 
still  more  so.  I  found  my  shady  porch,  even, 
and  my  bay  windows ;  but  instead  of  a  mossy 
gray  the  house  is  red,  with  {jointed  gables 
and  twisted  chimneys,  round  which  the  birds 
wheel  dreamily,  making  it  look  like  some 
quaint  old  picture. 

“  Heavy  as  my  heart  was,  the  kindness  of 
my  reception  here  could  not  but  cheer  me. 
Mrs.  Hardwick  seems  to  forget  that  I  am  a 
stranger  and  a  dependent,  and  instead  of 
complaining  of  my  delicate  appearance,  as  I 


nervously  dreaded  she  would  do,  has  taken 
quite  a  motherly  interest  in  my  health,  and 
begins  already  to  talk  of  my  looking  better. 
She  is  a  gentle,  sweet-tempered  woman  — 
very  fond  of  her  children.  My  pupils  area 
boy  of  eight  years  old,  named  Grenville,  and 
his  sister  Charlotte,  about  twelve  ;  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  my  heart  leapt  at  the  eight  of 
the  laddie — but  you  know  how  I  love  chil¬ 
dren,  and  boys  especially.  1  felt  a  sudden 
horror  that  1  should  be  expected  to  teach 
him  Latin,  and  made  up  my  mind  at  once 
that  I  would  study  all  night  until  I  mastered 
the  rudiments,  rather  than  give  him  up ; 
however,  I  find  he  is  very  backward,  owing 
to  delicate  health,  and  the  girl  likewise, 
though  with  her  it  is  simply  from  a  want  of 
tuition.  Mr.  Hardwick  is  at  sea  —  but  I 
must  tell  you  of  my  boy  before  I  go  on  far¬ 
ther  ;  he  is  rather  a  singular-looking  child, 
not  pretty,  and  yet  most  attractive.  Don’t 
think  me  fanciful  if  I  add  that  he  strongly 
reminds  me  of  Cecil.  There  are  the  same 
clear  eyes  that  seem  to  look  so  far  away  from 
out  of  their  earnest  depths ;  the  outline  of 
his  head,  like  Cecil's,  is  beautiful,  and  there 
is  a  promise  of  the  same  firmness  of  mouth 
and  chin.  It  appears  that  they  have  lost 
several  children  between  these  two  and  the 
eldest,  Alice,  a  pretty  girl  just  budding  into 
womanhood.  I  am  delighted  to  have  any¬ 
thing  so  fresh  and  fair  wherewithal  to  feast 
my  eyes ;  you  know  my  weakness  of  old,  dear 
mother,  and  I  find  I  am  no  whit  nearer  a 
cure  than  I  was  three  years  ago.” 

And  so  Mary  scribbled  on,  over  more  than 
one  sheet  of  paper,  giving  her  mother  a  fair 
idea  of  the  Grange  and  its  inhabitants,  but 
veiling  with  care  the  depression  which  even 
the  kindness  of  her  new  friends  could  not 
overcome.  Mrs.  Hardwick’s  little  son  was 
her  greatest  consolation,  both  now  when  liis 
childish  confidence  and  simple  love  soothed 
her  lonely  heart,  and  later  on,  when,  apt 
and  docile,  he  drank  in  her  words,  and  she 
watched  his  mind  opening  from  day  to  day. 
Whether  from  an  accidental  resemblance,  or 
from  some  fond  fancy,  the  child  did  recall 
strongly  the  face  which  was  her  type  of  in¬ 
tellectual  power,  of  manly  tenderness,  and 
of  all  that  she  held  most  noble.  The  labor 
of  teaching,  especially  when  the  time  was 
devoted  to  him,  rather  invigorated  than 
wearied  her,  and  the  bracing  sea  breezes 
brought  by  degrees  a  faint  color  to  her  face. 

The  evening  hours,  when  her  work  was 
done,  were  the  pleasantest  of  the  day  ;  and 
yet  it  was  rather  a  quiet  sadness  than  aught 
of  her  old  buoyancy  which  fell  upon  her 
then.  Little  Grenville  was  often  with  her 
at  such  times,  either  in  the  twilight  glen  or 
upon  the  whispering  beach  ;  but  even  his 
presence,  and  the  pressure  of  his  band  in 
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tiers,  or  of  his  little  head  upon  her  knees, 
could  not  drive  away  the  thoughts  of  her 
own  home  as  once  it  was,  nor  make  her 
forget  that,  at  that  still  hour  when  fond 
hearts  draw  together,  and  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  meet  together  in  loving  converse,  after 
the  glare  and  noise  of  the  day,  she  was  a 
stranger  beneath  a  strange  roof  —  a  lonely 
alien  from  her  mother’s  side. 

Still,  there  was  life  and  strength  in  her 
new  occupation.  She  was  gratified  by  Mrs. 
Hardwick’s  warm  acknowledgments  of  her 
attention  to  the  children,  and  amused,  in 
spite  of  herself,  by  the  study  of  character 
opened  to  her.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  her 
to  find  that  Miss  Ilurdwick,  rather  than  her 
mother,  ruled  the  household,  and  that,  while 
she  had  tears  to  spare  for  the  loss  of  a  dance 
or  a  dt ju tier ,  she  seemed  ignorant  of  the  very 
existence  of  real  sorrow',  and  utterly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  any  real  duty  or  purpose  for  which 
she  had  been  sent  into  the  world.  Her  com¬ 
plete  neglect  of  her  mother  and  sister,  and 
the  quiet  selfishness  with  which  she  accepted 
her  mother's  devotion,  were  sufficient  proofs 
of  this;  yet  Mary  found,  to  her  surprise,  that 
she  passed  in  society  as  an  amiable,  loveable 
creature,  and  that,  softened  by  her  youth 
and  beauty,  even  she  felt  a  kind  of  compas¬ 
sionate  fondness  mingle  with  her  contempt 
for  the  pretty  creature’s  weakness  and  ego* 
tisiu. 

As  the  summer  set  in,  the  children  begged 
permission  to  carry  on  their  studies  in  the 
open  air ;  but  the.  heat  made  them  fractious, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  Mary  found  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  exacting  obedience.  Charlotte  was 
pettish  and  perverse,  and  Grenville  languid 
and  indifferent.  Fortunately  for  them, 
Mary's  hastiness  had  long  since  been  tamed, 
and  she  patiently  asserted  her  authority,  and 
insisted  upon  their  attention.  But  it  was 
tedious  work,  oven  with  her  favorite.  His 
eyes,  generally  fixed  inquiringly  upon  her, 
would  wander  over  the  beach,  and,  provoked 
as  she  was,  it  was  hard  to  resist  his  “  Please, 
Miss  Sutherland,  there ’s  a  star-fish  kicking 
—  might  1  put  him  in  the  water?”  or, 
“  May  wo  dip  our  hands  again,  just  for  a 
minute  ;  they  are  so  hot.”  She  had  reduced 
them  to  quietude  at  last  by  threatening  an 
immediate  return  to  the  hot  school-room, 
when  the  postman  appeared  in  sight,  and 
little  Charlotte  was  on  her  feet  in  an  instant. 

“  May  I  see  if  there  are  any  letters.  Miss 
Sutherland  ?  Cousin  Grenville  was  to  write 
to-day,  and  mamma  said  we  should  have  a 
holiday  when  he  came.” 

“  You  will  forfeit  it  altogether,  my  dear,” 
answ’ered  Mary,  “  if  I  have  to  repeat  that 
you  must  sit  still  while  with  me.  Go  to  your 
place,  immediately,  and  he  silent.” 

“  Letter  for  Miss  Sutherland!  ”  shouted 


the  man  from  behind  them.  Mary’s  face 
flushed,  for  her  mother’s  letters  were  always 
a  treat ;  but  turning  her  head,  she  said  quiet¬ 
ly,  “  Take  all  to  the  house,  if  you  please ; 
we  are  engaged  just  now  ;  ”  and  resumed 
her  work  as  steadily  as  before. 

The  children  were  softened  into  obedience. 
They  felt  that  she  would  not  grant  herself 
the  pleasure  she  denied  to  them,  and  their 
affection  for  her  was  unconsciously  increased. 
It  was  a  relief  to  all  parties  when  the  books 
were  closed,  and  Miss  Hardwick  strolled  up 
to  them  and  suggested  a  sail  upon  the  water. 

“  I  low  you  can  he  so  patient,  Miss  Suther¬ 
land,”  she  said,  “  I  don't  know.  Little  tire¬ 
some  things  !  What  frights  they  look,  to  be 
sure  ;  wherever  did  Charlotte  get  that  poke 
bonnet  ? ’ 9 

“  I  made  it  her,”  answered  Mary,  smiling, 
“  but  it  was  not  intended  to  be  ornamental ; 
her  skin  tans  so  easily  that  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  her  face.” 

“It  was  very  kind  of  jou,  hut  I  wonder 
you  took  the  trouble.  Charlotte  ulwaj’s  was 
a  fright,  and  always  will  he.'1 

The  child  reddened,  but  looked  up  with  a 
quick,  shy  smile  when  Mary  answered  — 
“  She  is  much  improved  in  appearance  since 
she  took  pains  with  her  carriage;  and  I 
hope,  Miss  Hardwick,  we  shall  live  to  see  her 
a  pleasing,  as  well  as  a  good  and  clever 
woman  ;  I  prophesy  great  things  for  her  if 
.  she  will  only  persevere  as  she  has  begun.” 

“  May  I  fetch  your  letter  for  you,  please?  ” 

,  interrupted  she,  pulling  at  Mary’s  dress. 

“Yes,  dear;  thank  you.  Your  feet  are 
quicker  than  mine,  and  I  want  to  see  it  very 
much.” 

“  Is  it  from  your  mamma,  do  you  think?  ” 
asked  the  bov,  gently,  as  his  sister  ran  off. 

“  All  my  letters  are  from  her,  Grenville.” 

“  Then  you  haven't  any  brothers  and  Bis¬ 
ters.” 

“  I  had  a  brother  once,  dear,  and  friends 
besides,  whom  1  loved ;  but  God  took  him 
away  and  parted  me  from  them.” 

“  I  did  not  mean  to  make  you  look  so 
sorry,”  said  the  child  ;  “  would  it  be  rude  if 
I  asked  another  question,  only  about  a  small 
thing?  *’ 

“  No,  my  dear,  what  is  it?  ” 

“Charlotte  and  T  want  to  know  your 
name.  Miss  Sutherland  ;  I  mean  jour  own 
name  that  your  mamma  calls  you.  Wo  aro 
going  to  christen  her  new  doll  to-day,  and 
we  can’t  think  of  any  name  that  will  do.” 

“  I  am  afraid  mine  is  not  grand  enough, 
Grenville  ;  it  is  Mary.” 

“  0  yes,  it  is,  though  ;  it ’s  just  the  tiling. 
Dolly  is  n’t  pretty  enough  to  be  called  Alice, 
but  she  has  a  kind  face,  something  like 
jours.” 

Mary  laughed,  and  rose  to  meet  Charlotte, 
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who  was  running  along,  letter  in  hand.  She 
changed  color  as  she  took  it — it  was  not  her 
mother’s  handwriting:  could  she  be  ill,  and 
this  some  frightened  neighbor's  summons? 
but  no,  there  was  something  familiar  in  the 
characters' —  trembling,  all  but  illegible,  as 
they  wore.  She  tore  it  open.  The  signa¬ 
ture,  so  well  known  and  yet  so  strangely 
changed,  was  full  in  sight,  for  there  were 
but  three  lines.  “Amy  Evans!”  How 
odd  it  looked  !  “  Mary,”  the  letter  ran, 
“  if  you  would  sec  me  alive,  come  ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  our  old  love,  let  it  be  quickly. 
I  have  a  child,  but  I  shall  never  hear  it  call 
me  mother.” 

The  children  wondered  to  see  Mary  so 
deadly  pale,  and  Charlotte  dragged  her  chair 
across  the  shingle,  and  put  it  “  comfortably  ” 
for  her  to  sit  down  and  rest.  But  she  mo¬ 
tioned  them  aside  and  turned  hurriedly  to 
the  house.  As  she  entered  she  met  Mrs. 
Hardwick.  “  I  fear  you  have  had  bad  news, 
my  dear,”  she  said  kindly,  struck  by  her 
agitation  and  pallor.  “  Can  I  do  anything 
for  you  V  Come  in  here  and  tell  me.” 

“  ()  !  I  must  leave  you,  Mrs.  Hardwick, 
to-day  —  now,  if  you  will  let  me.  This  is 
from  an  old  friend,  and  —  and  she  is  dying.” 

“  Not  your  mother,  my  poor  girl?  ” 

“  No,  no,  thank  Cod  !  but  it  is  a  friend, 
a  dear  friend.  She  has  a  child,  and  writes 
that  she  is  dying.” 

11  She  may  be  mistaken  in  her  real  condi¬ 
tion,  my  dear;  yrou  must  not  despair  of  her 
recovery.  My  maid  shall  put  up  a  few  things 
for  you,  while  you  lie  down  here  and  com¬ 
pose  yourself.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,  ma’am  ;  but  I  could 
not  rest  until  I  have  seen  her,”  said  Mary. 
“  We  were  at  school  together,  and  were  like 
sisters  for  yearn.  0  !  I  cannot  believe  it.” 

It  did  not  take  long  in  Mary’s  present 
frame  of  mind  to  put  a  few  necessary  articles 
in  her  bag,  and  throw  on  her  shawl  and 
bonnet.  M  rs.  Ilardwiek ,  after  vainly  pressing 
licr  to  take  some  refreshment,  drove  her  to 
the  train,  which  fortunately  passed  close  by 
Mr.  Evans’  estate,  taking  between  two  and 
three  hours  for  the  journey.  It  rattled  close 
by  many  of  her  old  haunts,  and  at  one  time 
she  could  even  see  the  spire  beneath  the 
shadow  of  which  her  brother  lay ;  but  the 
image  of  Amy,  a  mother,  and  dying,  shut 
out  tall  besides;  and  she  lay  back  in  the  car¬ 
riage  trying  to  realize  the  awful  idea,  while 
old  memories  of  the  dark-eyed  school-girl,  in 
the  first  freshness  of  her  beauty,  seemed  to 
forbid  the  possibility  of  death. 

CHATTER  XIII. 

In  a  darkened  room,  whose  luxurious  ap¬ 
pointments  werenut^is  a  mockery,  Mary 
found  her  friend,  face  to  face  with  death. 


j  Iler  voice  was  changed,  and  a  fierce  impetu- 
:  osi  ty  replaced  her  former  softness ;  but,  except 
for  this,  and  for  the  exquisite  clearness  and 
hectic  color  of  the  face,  Alary  could  have 
fancied,  as  she  stood  beside  the  bed,  that  it 
was  the  beautiful  Amy  of  her  school-days, 
awaking  from  peaceful  sleep. 

She  received  .Mary’s  fond  caresses  in  silence, 
and  rejected,  with  the  utmost  impatience,  the 
possibility  of  her  recovery.  “  This  was  my 
mother’s  doom,”  she  said  sternly,  “  and  her 
fate  has  descended  upon  me.  What  lias  my 
life  been  that  I  should  struggle  against  it? 
I  knew  that  my  hours  were  numbered ;  but 
those  poor  weeping  creatures  around  had  no 
peace  until  they  confessed  that  it  was  so  —  I 
wrung  the  truth  from  them.  Still,  Mary,  I 
must  live  until  I  have  told  you  all.  *Sit 
down.” 

“  Amy,  Amy,”  entreated  Mary,  “  this  is 
throwing  away  your  chance  of  life ;  for  your 
husband’s  sake,  for  your  child’s,  cease.  What 
have  you  to  tell  me,  darling?  There  can  lie 
nothing  hut  what  I  know.  Wait  awhile,  I 
will  stay  near  you,  and  to-morrow  wc  will 
talk  together.” 

‘  ‘  To-morrow  ?  To-morrow  T  shall  ho  where 
you  cannot  come.  What  have  I  to  tell  you, 
do  you  say  ?  Then  you  guessed  my  secret ; 
but  no,  you  could  never  dream  how  l  loved 
him.  You  who  forsook  him  cannot  know 
what  he  was  to  me.  From  the  day  I  landed, 
a  lonely,  shivering  child,  he  drew  me  towards 
him ;  he  had  my  worship ;  he  was  my  dream 
by  night  and  by  day.  I  loved  you  once, 
Mary  —  I  loved  you  even  when  you  crossed 
my  path,  and  shattered  my  vision  of  happi¬ 
ness  ;  but  what  was  it  to  the  love  I  bore 
him?  Did  you  never  guess  the  secret  spring 
that  moved  me  to  form  tiiis  marriage  ?  Speak , 
girl  !  ” 

But  Mary’s  tears  came  thick  and  fast, 
pouring  through  her  fingers  upon  the-pillow, 
and  choking  her  utterance.  She  could  only 
shake  her  head. 

“  Know,  then,  that  he  held  my  cousin  in 
his  power.  By  debts  of  honor  far  beyond 
Aleck’s  means  to  pay,  and  by  bis  unholy 
influence,  he  was  dragging  him  down  — 
down.  I  saw  it,  and  thought,  poor  fool,  to 
stand  between  them,  and  save  him.  I  fan¬ 
cied,  in  the  plenitude  of  my  power,  that  I 
could  draw  my  husband  away,  perhaps,  to 
bettor  tilings,  and  that  Aleck,  safe  with  you, 
would  live  in  honor,  and  in  the  peace  I  could 
|  never  know.  Henry  forgave  his  debts  at  my 
1  request,  and  I,  satisfied  in  Aleck’s  happiness, 
and  never  dreaming  how  I  erred,  believed 
!  that  my  girlish  love  had  died  out  forever,  and 
that  all  would  be  well.  And  it  might  have 
been —yes,  Mary,  it  might;  hut  then  came 
your  part.  You  forsook  him.  But  it  won 
not  enough  to  know  that  lie  might  have  been 
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mine.  In  silence  I  stood  by  and  saw  him, 
forlorn  and  wretched,  full  again  into  my 
husband’s  power — I,  who  could  have  made 
him  so  blessed  !  I  had  sold  myself  for  1dm, 
and  it  was  in  vain.  My  God  !  wliat  that  cost 
me !  ” 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  paused ;  Mary 
hoped  that  exhaustion,  if  nothing  else,  would 
force  her  to  cease ;  but  after  muttering  for  a 
moment  or  two,  she  spoke  again  in  a  weaker 
voice. 

“It  was  then,  Mary,  when  the  wife  of  one 
man  1  felt  that  I  loved  another  —  it  was  then 
I  called  upon  God  in  my  desolation  to  give 
me  a  child.  I  loathed  myself,  my  marriage, 
my  husband,  and  I  longed  that  the  yearning 
mother-love,  the  only  thing  unseared  in  my 
heart,  might  gush  forth.  I  stormed  heaven 
with  my  prayers.  Mine  was  the  cry  of 
Rachel,  ami  it  was  heard  and  answered  like 
hers.  0!  my  babe !  my  poor,  lone  babe! 
must  I  leave  thee  behind,  with  my  drear  fate 
upon  thee,  to  weep  such  tears  as  I  have 
wept?  Come  with  thy  mother,  child;  the 
grave  is  dark  and  chill,  hut  there,  at  least, 
thy  mother’s  arms  will  wind  alxmt  thee,  and 
shutout  t  lie  weary,  weary  world.  Mary  — 
is  it  dark  so  soon?  Kiss  me,  dear ;  we  loved 
each  other  once.” 

Mary  fell  ujwm  her  neck,  and  strove  to 
soothe  away  the  agony  of  her  face  by  promises 
of  love  and  devotion  to  her  child ;  but  the 
spirit  was  gone  too  far  —  perchance  the  voice 
of  cherubim  and  seraphim  o’er  powered  the 
sounds  of  earth.  Tt  must  have  been  so  ;  for 
lip  and  eye  stirred  not,  though  the  child's 
wailing  voice  arose;  and  then  Mary  know 
that  the  silence  of  those  hushed  lips  could 
only  be  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  Archangel, 
and  the  trump  of  God. 

Mary  was  scarcely  more  stunned  by  Amy's 
death  than  by  the  bewildering  words  which 
had  ] loured  from  her  dying  lips.  That  she 
bad  loved  Aleck  in  secret,  from  her  child¬ 
hood,  was  strange  enough  ;  but  that  she  had 
tried  to  rescue  him  from  Mr.  Evans’  influence 
by  sacrificing  herself,  and  that,  through  her 
own  desert  ion  of  him,  Amy  bad  failed,  and 
lay  there  now,  broken-hearted  and  dead, — 
0 !  it  seemed  rather  some  mad,  mis-shapen 
dream,  than  a  real  unravelling  of  that  past 
in  which  she  had  moved  and  suffered. 

Well  it  was  for  her  that  the  motherless 
child  claimed  her  thoughts,  and  softened  the 
horror  of  that  day.  Again  and  again  sin1 
flung  hers"lf  upon  her  knees  by  the  bed  of 
death,  and.  reading  nothing,  but  reproach  in 
the  awful  heuutvof  her  face,  accused  herself, 
and  bemoaned  tlm  irrevocable  past  with  inex- 
pm-sil  de  bi  t  ter  ness. 

It  was  only  when  the  wailing  babe  died 
upon  her  knees,  and  she  laid  it  in  those  cold 
arms,  that  Mary's  eyes  were  opened,  and  she 


read  the  past  aright.  Amy’s  words  came 
back  to  her  —  “  The  wife  of  one  man,  T  lelt 
that  I  loved  another  ” — and  they  rang  in  her 
cars  a  desolate,  warning  knell. 

“  No,”  she  whispered,  as  she  knelt  for  the 
last  time  by  the  beautiful  corpse,  enfolded  in 
its  silken  masses  of  hair  —  “  no,  Amy  ;  I  was 
right.  He  has  fallen  into  sin,  and  thou  —  0  ! 
it  is  hard  to  see  thee  lying  there ;  yet  wluit 
could  it  avail  thee  to  have  pressed  on  smuttier 
the  cup  which  has  poisoned  thyself?  Not 
oven  the  voice  of  thy  child,  won  by  such 
cries,  bought  by  such  throes  as  thine,  could 
heal  thine  anguish.  Wliat,  then,  must  have 
been  the  loathings,  the  desecration,  and  the 
shame?  Wouldst  thou  hrve  su tiered  less 
had  I,  too,  known  that  despair?  No  — no, 
sweet  spirit,  thou  didst  err  grievously,  but  it 
was  in  ignorance  and  in  love  ;  the  burden 
was  too  heavy  for  thee  to  bear,  and  God  has 
taken  thee  to  Himself.” 

Thus  she  communed  by  the  dead  mother 
and  child  through  the  solemn  hours  of  that 
night,  and  the  morning  found  her  almost  as 
calm  as  they.  She  was  very  thankful  to  bo 
spared  a  meeting  with  the  Laurences,  and  to 
sec  but  little  of  Mr.  Evans  before  she  left, 
lie  was  evidently  shocked  by  the  suddenness 
of  li is  bereavement,  but  she  felt  all  her  old 
dislike  to  bis  bland  manner  and  bold  stare 
revive,  as  she  met  him  ;  and,  knowing  how 
little  union  of  life  and  heart  there  bad  been 
between  the  husband  and  wife,  her  aversion 
was  not  softened  by  pity,  as  it  might  lmvo 
been.  lie  pressed  her  to  remain  ;  but  tho 
very  idea  of  the  pompous  funeral  and  the 
cold  mourners  was  revolting,  and  she  longed 
to  leave  the  dark  stilling  house,  where  a 
weight  seemed  to  bang  in  the  silent  air.  One 
more  shock  was  in  store  for  her  before  she 
crossed  the  threshold,  for,  taking  up  a  paper 
which  lay  upon  the  table,  she  saw,  not  far 
from  the  announcement  of  Amy's  death,  that 
of  Aleck  Laurence's  bankruptcy. 

Mary  whirled  again  in  the  rattling  car¬ 
riages  within  sight  of  the  village  spire,  and 
hard  by  fields  and  hedge-rows  where  she  lmd 
.  wandered,  carolling  for  very  lightness  of 
heart,  in  the  first  golden  days  of  her  young 
love.  Yet  she  did  not  think  of  visiting  her 
mother,  though  comparatively  near.  In  tho 
first  place  her  stipulated  In  diday  was  to  bo 
in  the  autumn,  six  weeks  to  come,  and  she 
could  not  feel  easy  in  forsaking  her  post 
longer  than  was  necessary ;  then  all  her 
newly -gained  strength,  was  shaken  ;  visions 
of  the  mother  and  child  folded  together  in 
that  strange  silence,  and  of  Aleck,  tempted, 
sinning,  and  ruined,  swam  before  her  eyes  ; 
and  she  knew’  that  she  was  ill  prepared  to 
face  the  associations  of  home. 

The  sight  of  the  sea  as  she  neared  Fair- 
lcigh,  and  its  solemn  chaunt,  as  it  lay,  liko 
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a  silver  shield  beneath  the  sun,  quieted  and 
awed  her  spirit ;  yet  it  seemed  to  her  that 
Amy's  life  and  her  own  had  been  much  akin 
to  those  tossing,  aimless  waves,  driven  hither 
and  thither  upon  a  stormy  shore,  until  one, 
faint  and  worn,  was  stranded  —  laid  up  in 
liavon  forever. 

Her  face  Hushed  with  pleasure  as  the  two 
little  ones  ran  out  eagerly  to  greet  her :  to  be 
welcomed  hack  —  to  gladden  any  one  by  her 
return,  was  so  pleasant.  Mrs.  Hardwick 
met  her  on  the  steps,  hut  checked  her  inquiry 
ere  it  was  half  uttered.  Mary’s  face,  to 
which  the  old,  wan  look  laid  returned,  told 
its  own  tale.  Yet  there  was  real  sympathy, 
even  in  that  sudden  pausing  of  the  voice; 
and  Mai*y,  on  whom  no  touch  of  kindness 
was  over  lost,  answered  her. 

“  She  lived  to  see  me,  dear  Mrs.  Hardwick, 
and  Jier  last  kiss  was  mime  ;  for  they  lie  to¬ 
gether  —  mother  and  baby  —  dead. ’ ’ 

“How  very  sad,”  she  answered;  “yet 
better,  perhaps,  except  for  the  poor  father’s 
sake,  that  the  little  one  should  be  taken  too. 
Was  she  quite  young,  my  dear?” 

“My  own  nge,  within  a  month  or  two.” 

Mrs.  Hardwick’s  eyes  tilled  with  tears. 
“Poor  mother!  If  possible,  that  is  even 
harder  than  following  one  by  one  to  the 
grave  those  more  dear  than  life.  Hut  come, 
my  dear  Miss  Sutherland,  T  must  show  you 
into  a  new  room,  for  we  did  not  think  of 
peeing  you  back  just  yet,  and  being  short  of 
beds,  as  you  know,  have  put  my  cousin,  Mr. 
Grenville,  into  yours.  Shall  you  mind  being 
squeezed  in  here  for  a  week  or  so?”  she 
added,  turning  from  the  broad  staircase  into 
one  of  the  small  rooms  of  the  tower.  “  We 
know  so  little  of  our  visitor  that  l  should 
not  like  asking  him  to  move,  if  you  will 
kindly  excuse  it.” 

“  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  excuse,  Mrs. 
Hardwick,  it  is  a  delightful  nook;  I  shall 
fool  like  a  very  sea-gull  nested  up  here,  with 
this  world  of  waters  at  my  feet.” 

11 1  am  glad  you  like  it,  my  dear;  it  was 
my  favorite  spot  of  the  whole  house,  years 
ago ;  but  T  suppose  1  am  no  true  sailor’s 
wife,  for,  now  that  my  husband  is  at  the 
mercy  of  those  waves,  and  my  eldest  boy 
sleeps  beneath  them,  they  have  lost  their 
fairness  for  me  :  and  that  murmur,  which 
used  to  stir  my  pulses,  is  an  everlasting  dirge. 
But  what  am  1  thinking  of?  There  is  no 
need  to  sadden  you  with  an  old  woman’s 
troubles,  I  am  sure.”  And  she  bustled  about 
cheerfully,  putting  in  their  places  the  little 
knick-knacks  which  had  been  removed  from 
the  other  room  ;  and  then,  telling  Mary  that 
tea  was  ready,  loft  her. 

Mary  indulged  in  a  few  minutes’  gaze  from 
the  window  before  she  changed  her  travelling 
dress,  and  in  spite  of  herself,  tier  spirits  rose 


at  the  prospect.  The  remainder  of  the 
Grange  was  shut  out  from  sight,  and  through 
the  rocky  cleft  in  which  the  house  was  built, 
nothing  was  visible  but  a  vast  sheet  of  tum¬ 
bling  water ;  so  she  straightway  fancied  her¬ 
self  the  guardian  of  some  lone  beacon-house, 
and  then,  thinking  of  Cecil  Norton,  tosBcd, 
perhaps,  on  some  far-off  sea,  she  wished  that 
there  really  lmd  been  a  ruddy  light  to  tend 
and  feed  through  the  darkness,  for  the  sake 
of  benighted  travellers, 

A  timid  tap  at  the  door  aroused  her,  and 
her  “  come  in  ”  brought  Grenville,  with  a 
hunch  of  flowers  from  his  own  garden  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  her.  It  was  not  a  particularly  ele¬ 
gant  bouquet,  being  composed  chiefly  of  mari¬ 
golds  and  nasturchion  blossoms  —  the  only 
flowers,  some  how  or  other,  that  throve  un¬ 
der  Grenville’s  treatment ;  moreover,  it  was 
set  off  by  a  circlet  of  copy-book  paper,  elab¬ 
orately  ornamented  by  his  scissors  ;  but  Mary 
took  it-  witli  a  pleased  smile,  kissed  his  blush¬ 
ing  little  face,  and  put  it  in  the  front  of  her 
dress.  He  was  delighted  to  find  her  so 
pleased  with  his  tower,  asjm  called  it;  and 
after  showing  her  his  own  room  just  above, 
they  wont  down  together  t(^ea7  In  high 
glee  he  chattered  away  of  what  they  had  been 
doing  in  their  holiday,  and  then,  running 
off,  threw  the  drawing-room  door  open,  in 
spite  of  Mary’s  warning  linger,  with  “  here 
comes  the  princess  of  my  tower.”  Mary  en¬ 
tered,  smiling ;  but  her  laugh  suddenly 
choked  her,  and  she  seized  the  back  of  a 
chair  to  steady  herself.  At  the  open  win¬ 
dow  was  a  chess- table,  against  which  Alice 
was  leaning,  evidently  learning  the  game  ; 
for  as  her  glossy  hair  swept  tier  teacher's 
shoulder,  and  almost  mingled  with  his,  he 
had  seized  her  dimpled  lingers,  and  laughing¬ 
ly  arrested  her  move.  Mary  would  have 
known  even  that  hand  anywhere  ;  but  that 
head,  with  its  breadth  of  brow,  and  its  pecu¬ 
liar  setting  upon  the  massive  throat — so 
firm  and  proud,  as  though  it  would  face  dan¬ 
ger  and  death  rather  than  how  to  falsehood 
—  did  she  not  know  it?  Was  not  its  every 
line  graven  upon  her  heart  of  hearts?  Be¬ 
fore  she  had  time  for  thought,  an  involun¬ 
tary  exclamation  escaped  her.  He  turned, 
and  her  hand  was  once  more  clasped  in  Cecil 
Norton’s. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  mystery  was  soon  explained .  Fortune 
had  smiled  upon  Cecil  since  Mary  saw  him 
last.  A  distant  relative,  from  whom  he  had 
no  expectations,  had  bequeathed  him  what, 
with  his  simple  habits,  was  an  ample  provis¬ 
ion  for  life,  and  lie  was  now  about  to  join 
his  sister,  an  independent  man.  11  is  mother 
and  Mrs.  Hardwick  had  been  first  cousins, 
and  though  in  the  days  of  his  pride  and  pov- 
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erty  lie  had  held  aloof  from  his  connections, 
and,  bearing  in  mind  their  opposition  to  his 
mother’s  marriage,  had  all  hut  resented  as 
an  insult  their  oilers  of  assistance,  his  heart 
■was  softened  now,  both  by  sorrow  and  by 
unexpected  prosperity ;  and  he  was  unwil¬ 
ling  to  leave  England  forever  without  mak¬ 
ing  liis  peace  with  those  whom  his  mother 
once  had  loved. 

Mary  did  not  marvel,  as  she  lmd  done 
once,  at  the  suddmi  lightness  of  heart,  the 
impulsive,  unreasoning  gladness,  which  flood¬ 
ed  her  being  at  so  unexpected  a  meeting. 
True,  there  was  a  nervous  consciousness  op¬ 
pressing  her,  which  she  had  known  lie  fore  ; 
but  even  that,  even  the  memory  of  Amy's 
dying  face,  and  the  certainty  that  this  gleam 
of  happiness  must  soon  be  eclipsed,  could 
not  check  her  exhilaration.  It  was  not  long 
either  before  she  felt  practically  the  benefit 
of  his  presence.  The  very  next  morning, 
when  with  unwilling  wandering  thoughts 
she  took  her  place  in  the  schoolroom,  he 
begged  admission,  and,  laughingly  deposing 
her  from  her  post,  declared  that  he  must' 
make  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  her 
pupils;  and  that,  lest  her  presence  should 
disturb  their  equanimity,  she  must  take  her¬ 
self  out  of  hearinir  altogether — on  the  beach, 
lie  suggested,  or  in  the  glen.  And  the  next 
few  days,  in  spite  of  Alice’s  pretty  amaze¬ 
ment  and  half-angry  pout,  he  took  Mary’s 
place,  giving  her  many  a  pleasant  hour  of 
freedom  really  needed  just  then,  and  suggest¬ 
ing  hero  and  there  a  rule,  or  introducing  a 
book,  that  simplified  the  labor  to  both  pupil 
and  teacher.  Often,  too,  he  managed  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  with  her  alone  ;  and 
so  vividly  were  old  times  recalled  by  his  fa¬ 
miliar  voice,  that  Mary  could  have"  fancied 
it  was  but  yesterday  she  had  confided  to  him 
her  girlish  hopes  and  fears,  and  had  watched 
with  him  by  Arthur’s  side. 

“  Miss  Mary,”  he  said  one  morning,  after 
they  had  been  talking  together  some  time, 
“I  am  afraid  you  must  have  thought  mej 
very  ungrateful  for  not  having  been  to  see  i 
your  mother  and  yourself.  I  longed  to  see  ■ 
the  dear  old  house  again  ;  hut  men  are  strange 
creatures.  I  did  not  dare  to  indulge  myself 
so  far.”  lie  paused,  and  then  added,  hur¬ 
riedly,  “  We  were  follow-mourners  there 
once,  and  you  will  understand,  though  yours 
was  the  deeper  grief  of  a  sister,  that  1  dreaded 
the  associations  of  the  place.” 

All !  thought  Mary,  it  was  not  I  he  feared 
to  meet ;  his  love,  if  love  it  were,  has  lono- 
died  out.  “  Gratitude  was  surely  your  due, 
rather  than  ours,”  she  said  aloud;  “but, 
indeed,  I  can  enter  into  that  susceptibility  to 
sad  associations.  I  almost  think  I  should 
have  died,  or  lost  my  reason,  had  I  staid  at 


homo  much  longer  —  I  grew  so  wretchedly 
weak  and  spiritless.” 

He  gave  her  a  quick  look  —  it  seemed  of 
compassion;  but  he  spoke  firmly  —  almost 
with  hardness.  “  Nay,  Miss  Sutherland,  you 
would  have  conquered  that,  if  it  had  been 
necessary  for  you  to  stay  there.  ( iod  does 
not  lay  upon  us  more  than  we  are  able  to 
hear,  and  it  is  rebelling  against  him  to  brood 
over  the  past  until  the  shadow  of  his  hand, 
which  darkened  it,  is  by  ourselves  dragged 
back  to  cloud  the  Messed  sunshine  of  the 
present.  But  you  are  young  to  learn  that 
lesson.  I  grieved  for  you  much,  dear  Miss 
Mary,  when  1  heard  this  morning  that  death 
had  again  bereaved  you.  I  guessed  that  it 
was  your  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Laurence’s 
cousin,  whom  you  lost ;  is  it  so?  ” 

“  Yes,  dear  Amy  is  gone;  hut  I  do  not 
grieve  as  I  once  did.  Her  life  was  not-  a 
happy  one,  and  she  bowed  gladly  to  the 
stroke.” 

“  And  her  child?  ” 

“  It  died  in  my  arms,”  answered  Mary,  a 
tear  or  two  trickling  down  her  face  ;  “  it  was 
best  so,  for  there  was  no  one  to  love  it  here.” 

“  I  never  knew  a  marriage  prosper  formed 
as  that  one  was.  All  may  seem  smooth  to 
the  world ;  hut  that  outward  gilding  only 
makes  the  inner  wretchedness  the  more  ab¬ 
horrent.”  He  paused  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  added,  “  My  sister's  marriage  was,  as  I 
think  you  have  heard  me  say,  a  very  heavy 
trial  to  me  —  selfishly  speaking;  for  our 
hearts  laid  been  united  from  childhood.  IIow 
could  1  have  borne  it  had  1  known  that  her 
woman’s  nature  was  desecrated,  instead  of 
strengthened  and  ennobled,  as,  thank  God! 
it  is.  Like  you,  Miss  Mary,  I  think  I  should 
have  turned  coward,  and  said  that  it  was 
more  than  I  could  bear.” 

“  It  is  very  hard  to  he  brave,”  answered 
she;  “I  think  it  would  require  immense, 
courage,  too,  though  of  another  kind,  to 
enter  oh  such  a  path  as  poor  Amy’s  was.” 

“  JNot  courage,”  lie  said  quickly,  “  reck¬ 
lessness.  A  brave  woman  will  hold  the  nature 
God  lias  given  her  pure  and  spotless,  and  will 
face  the  world,  ay,  and  dare  its  povrty  and 
scorn,  rather  than  stoop  to*lhat-  degradation. 

I  should  not  speak  thus  freely  on  a  matter 
that  touches  one  you  loved,  but  that  I  saw 
how  your  every  feeling  was  enlisted  against 
that  marriage.” 

“  Yes,  it  was  so  then ;  but  now  that  I  know 
all,  I  pity  far  more  than  blame.  How  often 
would  our  compassion,  rather  than  our  anger, 
be  moved,  could  we  see  into  the  secrets  of  the 
heart.” 

“  That  said  compassion  is  an  attribute  of 
you  women,  Miss  {Sutherland  ;  you  certainly 
arc  far  nearer  the  angels  than  we.” 
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“  Nay,”  she  answered,  smiling,  “  you  have  I 
strength  and  simplicity,  which  we  lack.”! 
lie  shook  his  head.  “  Our  softness  is  too; 
often  selfishness,  and  where  more  tenacity  of 
purpose  and  moral  strength  are  given,  the 
woman  is  commonly  unsexed  ;  the  masculine 
element  swamps  all  her  delicate  tenderness, 
and  to  me  she  is  altogether  unlovely.” 

“  Quite  eloquent,  I  declare,”  said  Cecil, 
smiling,  “  but  not  quite  spontaneous.  You 
have  thought  over  that  subject,  and  made  out 
a  good  case.” 

Mary  blushed.  ‘ 1  Yea,  I  have  often  thought 
of,  hup  seldom  broached  it.  I  admit  that 
men  do  stand  higher  in  my  esteem  than  my 
own  sex ;  granting  that  we  arc  by  nature 
more  self-denying  and  more  enduring  than 
they,  how  wanting  are  we  in  their  large- 
hearted  generosity !  Then  there  are  what 
Tennyson  calls  the  ‘sins  of  emptiness — gos¬ 
sip,  and  spite,  and  slander ; 5  how  they  over¬ 
run  our  hearts !  Mind,  I  am  speaking  of 
men  and  women  as  I  have  found  them.” 

“  And  I  too.  I  have  known  really  but 
three  women  ;  my  beloved  mother,  my  sister, 
and  one  other.  From  them  I  learnt  wlnit 
woman  should  be,  and  your  poet,  Miss 
Sutherland,  will  tell  you  what  that  is,”  and 
he  repeated  — 

“  *  There  was  one  I  loved ;  one 

Not  learned  save  in  gracious  household  ways; 

Not  perfect  —  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants; 

No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  dipt 

In  angel  instincts,  breathing  paradise, 

Interpreter  between  the  gods  and  men; 

Who  looked  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet, 

On  tiptoe  seem’d  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 

Too  gross  to  tread.’  ” 

“  Nay,  that  is  hardly  fair  ;  you  overthrow 
my  poor  little  quotation  with  one  six  times ; 
as  long,  but  not  half  so  much  to  the  purpose,  | 
and  then  fancy  you  have  triumphed.  But  I ! 
shall  not  give  up  my  point,  nor  barter  my 
experience  for  a  lino  sentiment  in  blank: 
verse.” 

“  You  appear  to  have  carried  your  opinion 
into  practice  here,  at  all  events,”  said  Cecil, 
laughing.  “My  little^ namesake,  according 
to  my  new  dignities,  is  certainly  your  fa¬ 
vorite.” 

“  That  lie  is,  though  I  have  never  suffered 
my  preference  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
perceptible  to  the  children.  Agreeably  to 
my  own  theory  there  is  a  depth  and  generosity 
in  the  lad’s  nature  which  his  sister  lacks. 
Do  you  know  how  much  he  is  like  you  ?  I 
wrote  to  tell  mamma  so  when  first  I  came.” 

“  Cod  forbid  that  lie  should  inherit  my  fate 
with  the  resemblance,”  said  Cecil,  hastily. 
“  There  must  be  no  cloud  upon  the  threshold 
for  him.  I  have  made  my  cousin  all  but 


promise  to  send  him  out  to  mo  a  few  years 
hence.  My  dear  sister  loBt  her  only  child 
last  year,  and  I  shall  need  some  one  to  chide 
in  my  old  character  of  schoolmaster  —  shall  I 
not,  Miss  Mary  ?  ” 

Mary  did  not  answer.  In  the  charm  of 
feeling  him  near  her  again,  she  had  almost 
forgotten  the  far-off,  inaccessible  India,  which 
was  to  separate  them  forever ;  and  her  heart 
died  within  her  at  bis  words.  “  There  is 
Alice,  seemingly  in  search  of  us,”  she  said  at 
last,  fearing  to  betray,  by  her  silence,  what 
was  passing  in  her  mind. 

“Pretty  creature!”  broke  from  Cecil; 
and  again  Mary  felt  a  pang.  This  time  it 
was  akin  to  jealousy — a  half  envious  regret, 
such  as  she  had  felt  years  ago,  that  she,  too, 
had  not  been  made  beautiful.  “  What  is 
this?”  she  asked  herself,  as  she  trampled 
down  the  weakness.  “  Is  his  presence  to 
make  me  mean  and  selfish,  instead  of  noble, 
like  himself  ?  Shame,  shame  !  ” 

Alice  evidently  had  been  looking  for  them, 
though,  as  they  approached,  she  coquettish ly 
turned  away  her  pretty  head,  and  gazed  into 
the  water. 

“  Seeking  mermaids  there,  Alice?”  asked 
Cecil. 

“  No ;  I  should  look  upon  the  land,  rather 
than  in  the  water,  now-a-days,  for  such 
charmers,”  she  said,  pettishly,  “  though  if 
beauty  were  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the 
spell  ”  —  and  an  expressive  shrug  completed 
the  sentence. 

“  Do  you  admit  of  no  other  charm  than 
that  of  color  and  outline,  then,  my  little  eoz? 
Believe  me,  there  is  in  many  a  face,  of  whose 
beauty  the  mirror  says  little,  a  far  deeper  and 
more  potent  spell,  strengthened  often  by  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  the  possessor,  unconscious 
of  the  power  she  wields.” 

Not  a  shade  of  self-consciousness  tinged 
Mary’s  cheek  with  color,  though  in  truth,  it 
was  of  her  gentle  face,  with  its  world  of  sor¬ 
row  and  of  love,  that  Cecil  was  thinking. 
Alice  pouted  her  rosy  lips  significantly,  and 
he  changed  his  tone  at  once,  saying  playful¬ 
ly,  “I  guess  what  my  fair  cousin  was  look¬ 
ing  at ;  shall  I  tell  her?  It  was  a  face  with 
saucy  black  eyes  and  long  curls  about  it ; 
not  damp,  sea-weedy  locks.  (I  wonder  if 
the  mermaids  ever  tried  curl-papers,  by  the 
by.)  Ilav’  n’t  I  guessed  well,  now?” 

Alice  laughed.  “  The  water  is  not  clear 
enough  to  make  such  a  good  glass,”  she 
said. 

“  0  !  then  you  own  the  correctness  of  luy 
picture!  But  come  here  ”  —  and,  smiling, 
tie  half  pushed  her  to  the  edge  of  a  pool 
which  the  receding  tide  had  left  behind. 
Mary  heard  her  ringing  laugh,  and  saw  his 
arm  upon  her  shoulder;  she  could  have 
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turned  and  run  away,  but  for  very  shame  she 
pressed  on,  biting  her  lips. 

li  See,  Miss  Sutherland,”  said  Cecil, 
“  have  I  not  found  Alice  a  pretty  mirror, 
framed  in  golden  sand,  and  set  about  with  all 
these  treasures  of  the  deep.  I  verily  believe 
the  gray  old  sea  left  it  purposely  behind  him, 
and  gallantly  ranged  round  it  these  pearly 
shells  and  delicate  wreaths;  perhaps  he  is 
telling  us  about  it  now,  if  we  could  only 
understand  him.” 

Mary  looked.  Deep  in  the  transparent 
pool  Alice  Hardwick’s  fair  face  shone  out  — 
every  dimple  round  the  mouth,  every  danc¬ 
ing  light  upon  the  soft  curls,  was  there ;  and 
over  her  shoulder  Cecil’s  broad  forehead  and 
half  mischievous  eyes.  Mary  looked  for  her 
own  face,  and  almost  started.  The  crepe 
veil  which  hung  heavily  about  it  made  it 
appear  paler  than  it  really  was ;  the  Wow 
was  contracted ;  the  lips  compressed.  She 
knew  that  beauty  had  never  been  hers,  but 
she  scarcely  knew  before  that  the  freshness 
of  her  youth  had  so  faded.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  glowing  contrast  so  near ;  but,  at  all 
events,  it  made  her  sigh,  and  this  time  the 
regret  was  unchecked,  for  it  was  a  sigh  over 
what  lmd  been  once  —  over  her  vanished 
you tli,  with  all  its  wasted  fancies  and  dead 
hopes.  Alice  seemed  to  feel  no  such  dissat¬ 
isfaction  ;  hut  gazed  and  smiled  compla¬ 
cently,  as  well  she  might. 

“  Cecil,”  she  said,  “  shall  I  tell  you  what 
I  did  come  out  for  ? 5  ’ 

lie  nodded.  “  Well,  it  was  to  beg  a  favor 
of  you.” 

“Of  me?” 

“Yes,  sir  ;  of  you.  Men  folk  are  not  so 
plentiful  hero  but  that  they  ccm  make  them¬ 
selves  very  useful  if  they  will.  I  want  to  go 
to  the  Race-ball  next  week — will  you  take 
me?” 

“  Why,  what  a  strange  chaperon  you 
would  have,  child  !  You  would  only  laugh 
at  me  when  you  got  me  there.” 

“0!  never  fear;  I  shall  manage  you 
beautifully,  if  you  only  consent.  Aud  you 
will  go  too,  won’t  you?”  she  added,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Mary. 

“You  forget  Miss  Sutherland’s  recent 
loss,”  said  Cecil  hastily,  and  with  a  look  of 
annoyance. 

“  Ah,  to  be  sure  !  what  a  bore ;  one  can’t 
go  out  in  such  deep  mourning — I  did  not 
think  of  that.  Rut  you  have  not  promised 
yet,  cousin.” 

Mary  heard  him  give  the  promise,  coldly 
enough,  as  she  turned  towards  the  house ; 
et  when  she  met  them  at  tea,  Cecil’s  smiles 
ad  returned,  and  even  she  could  not  help 
catching  something  of  Alice’s  freshness  of 
spirit  as  she  danced  about  the  room  in  expect¬ 
ation  of  her  first  ball. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  day  following,  not  without  a  few 
sighs,  Mary  resumed  her  duties  regularly  in 
the  schoolroom.  The  morning  was  not  to 
pass  over  without  annoyance.  Grenville 
pettishly  complained  of  headache,  both  chil¬ 
dren  showing  the  effects  of  their  holiday  in 
their  restiveness  under  restraint ;  and  Mary, 
who  felt  that  the  few  precious  hours  of 
intercourse  with  Cecil  were  slipping  first 
away,  si  lowed  a  considerable  degree  of  irri¬ 
tation  in  her  manner,  which  only  increased 
the  evil. 

Scarcely  wercJuUcssons  over  when  Alice 
burst  into  the  room,  a  cloud  of  white  dra¬ 
pery  hanging  ove^ner  arm.  “0,  Miss 
Sutherland,  you  must  come  here  and  sec 
what  a  lovely  present  I  have  had.  It  will 
make  the  most  divine  dress  for  the  ball !  ” 
and  she  displayed  a  richly  embroidered  skirt 
of  the  delicate  muslin  of  India,  half  covered 
with  an  arabesque  of  feathery  leaves  and 
flowers. 

“  Beautiful,  indeed,”  said  Mary,  with  a 
scarcely  audible  sigh. 

“  YTcs,”  continued  the  delighted  Alice; 
“  it  must  have  cost  a  little  fortune,  and  will 
be  the  admiration  of  everybody.  What  a 
bridal  dress  it  would  make,  eh?  By  the 
bye,”  she  ran  on,  lowering  her  voice,  “  you 
know  more  of  Cecil  than  we :  did  you  ever 
hear  of  his  being  engaged,  or  in  love?  — 
because,  wdien  I  had  left  the  room,  mamma 
says  he  told  her  that  his  sister  sent  him  over 
this  dress  years  ago  for  some  lady  she  hoped 
lie  W'ould  marry.  She  is  a  devoted,  exem¬ 
plary  sort  of  wife  herself,  it  seems,  and 
when  howTote  —  in  rapturous  terms,  I  dare 
say  —  of  the  fair  unknown,  she  forthwith 
built  a  matrimonial  castle  for  him  cn 
Espagnc,  and  sent  over  the  w’edding  attire. 
Rather  premature,  wasn't  it?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mary,  quietly.  “  Still,  it 
was  natural  his  sister  should  earnestly  desire 
his  marriage.  She  knew  how  keenly  lie  felt 
her  loss.” 

“  Well,  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  but  mam¬ 
ma  says  his  voice  was  quite  broken  when  he 
spoke  of  the  past,  and  said  that  his  hopes 
could  never  now  be  realized.  AY  ho  could  it 
have  been  ?  I  tliink  she  must  have  refused 
him  :  you  know  lie  had  not  a  penny  in  those 
days.” 

Alary  stooped  over  the  snowy  cloud  of 
embroidery,  and  seemed  to  be  tracing  out  its 
marvellous  intricacies;  but  she  made  no 
answer. 

“  I  must  be  off  and  send  for  the  dress¬ 
maker,”  said  Alice,  gathering  it  up,  and 
thinking,  as  she  did  so,  what  a  stupid,  inani¬ 
mate  piece  of  goods  that  governess  was. 

Mary,  left  alone,  tried  vainly  to  settle  to 
her  usual  employments  ;  there  wore  copies  to 
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be  set  in  the  writing  books  for  that  afternoon, ! 
and  she  began  to  mend  a  pen  for  the  purpose  ; ! 
but  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes,  and  her  hands 
trembled.  She  put  it  aside  and  sat  down  to 
think.  Who  could  it  have  been  of  whom 
Cecil's  thoughts  were  so  full,  that  he  must 
fiend  a  whisper  of  his  love  even  across  the  sea? 
Was  it  some  fair  creature  who  had  captivated 
bis  fancy  upon  the  threshold  of  life,  and  by 
the  influence  of  her  beauty  stimulated  him 
to  exertion,  when  his  prospects  were  clouded 
and  his  hopes  dashed  to  the  ground?  Or! 
was  it  rather,  as  her  heart  told  her,  no  other  i 
than  herself,  whom  he  had  watched  and  eh  or-  j 
ished  long,  long  ago,  and  seen  in  silence  given 
to  another  ?  She  remembered  suddenly  a’l 
the  generosity  of  that  unheeded  love;  she i 
recalled  how  warmly  he  had  defended  Aleck 
Laurence,  when  occasionally  she  had  com-! 
plained  before  him  of  some  trifling  imglecfc  to  I 
Arthur  or  to  herself,  and  how,  half  playfully,  j 
he  lmd  dwelt  from  time  to  time  upon  the  lad's 
fresh  beauty,  until  her  cheeks  had  glowed 
with  pleasure.  Many  another  proof  of  his 
generosity,  and,  as  it  seemed,  of  his  a  fleet  ion, 
arose  in  her  memory ;  and  then  came  hitter 
questionings  —  laid  it  ceased  forever  ?  —  had 
it  fallen  off  from  her  as  unworthy  of  so  pre¬ 
cious  a  gift?  There  was  one  answer  — it 
might  be  that  he  was  repelled  and  disgusted 
by  her  apparent  fickleness  in  slinking  olf  that 
first  impression  ;  that  lie  was  in  ignorance  of  ! 
her  freedom  never  for  a  moment  occurred  to 
her.  She  was,  indeed,  somewhat  puzzled1 
that  he  had  shown  so  little  surprise  at  her 
changed  and  dependent  position,  and  that 
more  than  once  he  had  casually  mentioned 
Aleck  Laurence's  name  in  their  conver¬ 
sations. 

She  forgot  that,  supposing  her  still  to  bo 
bis  betrothed,  the  known  condition  of  young 
Laurence’s  affairs,  following  upon  her  broth¬ 
er’s  death,  would  suggest  to  Cecil  a  natural 
explanation  of  her  position  ;  and  that  the 
very  fact  of  his  using  that  name  in  her  pres¬ 
ence  sufficiently  proved  that  he  was  in 
ignorance  of  the  truth. 

She  was  roused  from  her  train  of  thought 
by  a  cry  from  the  garden,  and,  hastily  rising, 
opened  the  window.  Little  Grenville  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  culprit,  for  Cecil  held  him  by 
the  shoulder,  and,  as  he  angrily  shook  him, 
Mary  could  catch  the  words — “  What,  sir  ! 
Are  you  such  si  coward  as  to  strike  your  sis¬ 
ter?”  She  ran  out  in  defence  of  her  pot, 
but  mot  Charlotte  on  the  steps,  sobbing  out 
that  Grenville  had  struck  her  face,  and  she 
should  go  and  tell  mamma.  She  could  not 
discover  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  nor  who 
bad  been  the  aggressor  ;  but  she  quieted  the 
child,  and  washing  her  face,  which  was  really 
bruised,  left  her,  and  went  out.  Grenville 
bad  thrown  himself  upon  the  grass,  and  was 


sobbing  with  excessive  passion#  Before  she 
could  muster  dignity  enough  to  repress  him, 
lie  tli row  his  little  arms  about  her  neck,  and, 
with  some  difficulty,  she  gathered  that  Char¬ 
lotte  had  irritated  him  by  calling  Mary  names, 
and  finally  by  trampling  down  a  minute  rose- 
tree,  whose  one  bud  had  been  dedicated  to 
Mary  from  the  time  it  appeared,  and  watched 
day  after  day  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
boy  stoutly  persisted  at  first  that  lie  bad  only 
served  his  sister  right ;  and  even  when  Mary’s 
gentle  reasoning  had  convinced  him  of  his 
fault,  his  indignation \at  Cecil's  punishment 
falling  alone  on  him  knew  no  hounds. 

Mary  remembered  with  self-reproach  that 
it  was  probably  her  own  irritability  during 
school-hours  that  morning  which  had  given 
rise  to  all  this  angry  feeling,  by  exciting 
Charlotte's  dislike;  so,  after  dealing  very 
gently  with  the  offenders,  and  effecting  a 
reconciliation,  she  sought  Cecil,  to  explain 
what  was  her  own  share  of  blame. 

“  I  need  not  tell  you,  Miss  Mary,”  he  said 
kindly,  when  he  had  heard  her,  “  that  self- 
command  is  absolutely  necessary  before  wo 
can  command  others.” 

“  I  am  naturally  hasty,”  she  interrupted, 
“  and  have  no  self-command.” 

“  Nay,”  he  said,  “after  one  victory  over 
self,  a  second  is  comparatively  easy.  X  have 
seen  you  achieve  one,  and  it  read  me  a  lesson 
X  can  never  forget  in  that  most  beautiful 
book  of  nature  —  womankind.” 

Mary  opened  her  eyes  with  surprise.  “  X 
allude,  dear  Miss  Sutherland,  to  the  old 
times — the  sad,  yet  happy  old  times — when 
we  were  together  last.  You  are  not  made  in 
that  stronger,  harder  mould,  of  which  you 
spoke  the  other  night ;  yet,  when  I  watched 
you  through  all  that  suffering — how  pityingly 
you  can  never  know  —  I  saw  only  the  most 
perfect  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  mastery 
over  it.” 

“It  is  an  easy  victory  where  we  love,” 
said  Mary,  with  a  touching  expression  in  the 
depths  of  her  soft  eyes. 

“  To  one  of  your  instincts,  and  your  loving 
nature,  every  step  towards  the  right  is  easy,” 
he  answered,  with  emotion  ;  “  you  can  little 
guess  at  what  a  cost  the  victory  over  self  is 
gained  by  such  as  I.” 

Mary  had  no  voice  to  answer ;  but  as  she 
pondered  alone  over  his  words,  it  struck  her 
for  the  first  time  that  ho  might  be  in  ignorance 
of  the  rupture  of  her  engagement.  “  Could 
he  have  spoken  in  that  tone  to  one  whom  he 
despised,  or  oven  to  one  whom  he  had  ceased 
to  love?  ”  she  asked  herself,  —  “  or  would  he 
have  talked  of  warm  and  loving  instincts  as 
blessings  to  one  so  lonely  as  I — with  but  a 
single  anchor  in  the  wide  world  for  all  my 
wealth  of  love?  And  shall  I  let  this  last 
chance  pass,  and  know  that  he,  too,  may  go 
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to  his  grave  desolate  and  heart-stricken -- or 
shall  I  tell  him  all,  and  let  him  claim  me  for 
his  own,  if  he  will?  ”  She  blushed  deeply, 
and  forgetting  there  was  no  eye  near,  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands  ;  but  frame  a  plan,  or 
put  together  a  speech,  by  which  Cecil  might 
be  enlightened,  she  could  not.  “It  would 
be  •worse  than  all,”  she  thought,  “if  lie 
thought  me  hold  and  forward.  No  ;  I  must 
leave  it  until  the  right  moment  comes,  and 
if  it  be  God's  will  that  we  part,  as  it  seems 
we  shall,  1  must  hear  it  as  he  would  have 
jne,  could  lie  know  all.” 

Mary’s  love  for  Mrs.  Hardwick's  little  son  | 
was  soon  put  to  a  test,  and  a  severe  one. 
After  suffering  from  headache  for  some  days, 
he  was  seized  with  fever ;  and  though  it 
quickly  produced  delirium,  he  never  lost  his 
consciousness  of  her  presence.  lie  would 
not  accept  even  his  mother's  in  its  stead,  nor 
would  he  hear  Cecil's  entrance  into  tjje  room 
without  evincing  so  much  excitement  as  to 
forbid  a  repetition  of  the  attempt.  With  his 
burning  hand  in  Mary's  he  lay  day  after  day, 
and  when  she  moistened  Ids  lips,  or  renewed 
the  cooling  application  to  his  head,  ho  never 
failed  to  acknowledge  it,  if  it  was  only  by  the 
grateful  look  in  his  eyes  —  those  eyes  so  like 
Cecil’s.  Tims,  in  the  last  few  days,  so  inex¬ 
pressibly  precious  to  one  at  least,  Mary  and 
Cecil  were  effectually  separated,  and  the  time 
for  parting  drew  near ;  for  he  was  to  join  his 
ship,  which  lay  off  Fairleigli,  immediately 
after  the  hall,  and  that  was  only  two  days 
off.  The  time  passed  slowly  —  how  slowly  to 
Mary  no  one  guessed.  She  saw  little  of 
Alice,  excepting  at  a  distance  ;  for  the  utmost 
she  did  was  to  open  the  door  now  and  then, 
and  with  her  handkerchief  over  her  pretty 
mouth,  to  ask  nervously  if  the  fev^  lessened. 
The  window  of  Grenville's  room,  however, 
looking  in  the  opposite  direcnoiwo  her  own, 
commanded  the  garden  ;  and  there  she  often 
watched  her  walking  with  Cecil,  or  reclining 
by  Ills  side  ;  and  so  softly  rounded  was  every 
outline  of  the  figure,  that  it  would  have  been 
a  study  of  grace  and  freshness,  luid  not  a 
certain  consciousness,  and  striving  for  effect, 
marred  all.  The  strain  upon  Mary's  spirits 
just  then  was  very  great,  and  sometimes  even 
that  sight,  was  more  than  she  could  hear. 
The  girl  was  so  fair  —  what  if  in  his  loneli¬ 
ness  Cecil  should  turn  to  her?  IIow  could 
she  bear  to  know  that  lie  had  taken  to  his 
bosom  that  hollow,  trilling  heart,  on  which 
his-  could  no  more  lean  than  could  an  oak 
upon  a  stripling  ash?  And  straightway  poor 
Alice’s  faults,  her  egotism,  her  coldness,  and 
her  vanity,  were  magnified,  until  Mary  started 
i.o  find  how  far  from  Cecil's  ideal  of  woman¬ 
hood  her  morbid  fancies  had  carried  her. 
Still,  the  fear  would  make  itself  heard.  But 
the  time  wore  on  ;  the  two  days  at  last  were 


over,  and  there  was  no  mention  of  deferring 
Cecil's  departure. 

The  child's  fever  had  abated,  and  though 
the  faithful  nurse  was  still  at  her  post,  Alice’s 
vanity  so  far  overcame  her  fears,  that  she 
sailed  into  the  sick-room  in  all  the  glories  of 
her  ball  attire,  to  challenge  Mary’s  admira¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  pretty  sight.  The  delicate 
fabric.  so  pure  and  ethereal-looking,  was  well 
suited  to  the  scarcety  matured  figure;  and 
the  small  round  arms,  polished  as  ivory,  were 
not  shamed  by  its  exceeding  whiteness.  Mary 
could  not  hut  think  that  the  drooping  shoul¬ 
ders  and  swelling  bust  were  a  little  too  much 
displayed  ;  hut  it  was  hard  to  find  any  fault 
in  so  lair  a  picture.  A  choking  rose  in  her 
throat  as  she  remembered  the  history  of  that 
Indian-wrought  robe;  hut  she  courageously 
subdued  it,  ami  steadied  her  voice  to  admire 
every  detail,  even  to  the  faultless  gloves  and 
the  tiny  satin  slipper. 

As  Alice  left  the  room,  Mary  heard  another 
step  approaching,  yho  would  have  (led  lmd 
there  been  a  second  door ;  but  she  soon  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  agitation  of  her  visitor  was 
too  great  to  permit  of  his  observing  hers. 

Perhaps  if  she  laid  known  that  for  an  hour 
past  lie  had  been  upon  his  knees  craving 
strength  to  subdue  himself,  so  far  as  to  give 
her  by  a  word  or  sign  no  single  pang  at  that 
last  parting — perhaps  if  she  could  have 
known  it,  her  love  would  have  overleapt  the 
reserve  of  her  womanhood,  and  she  would 
have  thrown  herself  at  his  feet  before  it  was 
too  late.  But  a  strong  instinct  held  her 
hack. 

“  Ah  !  Miss  Mary,”  he  said,  in  a  forced 
cheerfulness,'  “  I  need  never  talk  again  of 
courage  ;  1  have  thought  over  this  parting 
like  the  veriest  coward  ”  —  his  voice  broke 
down,  and  lie  added  hurriedly:  “  I  did  not 
mean  to  ask  you,  but — but  —  will  you  re¬ 
member  me,  Alary,  —  will  you  think  of  me 
sometimes?  liven  the  dead  would  fain  ho 
unforgotten,  and  I  shall  he  among  the  dead 
for  you.  My  God  !  and  have  I  brought  her 
tears?”  Alary  felt  him  take  her  hand  and 
cover  it  with  kisses;  then  it  was  flung  from 
him  rather  than  dropped.  She  looked  up, 
and  he  was  gone. 

And  she  lmd  not  uttered  a  single  word  ! 
Not  a  promise  of  remembrance  —  not  a  word 
of  gratitude  or  of  the  love  with  which  her 
heart  was  breaking.  She  heard  the  carriage- 
wheels  roll  out  of  the  court,  and  felt  Gren¬ 
ville's  shivering  little  figure  nestle  uj>  to  her 
as  he  whispered  in  her  car,  “  Don’t  cry, 
dear.”  She  roused  herself  to  replace  him  in 
hod  with  a  few  tender  words ;  and  then,  as 
she  watched  him  fall  asleep,  she  remembered 
gratefully  how,  in  her  last  trial,  Amy's 
child,  with  its  feeble  hold  on  life,  had  been 
given  her,  as  was  this  little  one  now,  to  check 
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the  selfishness  of  her  grief,  aod  turn  her 
thoughts,  even  then,  to  the  wants  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  others.  She  had  slept  by  the  boy’s 
side  since  his  illness,  but,  to-night,  was  to 
return  to  her  own  room  ;  and  fearing  to  meet 
Mrs.  Hardwick,  or^noeed,  any  one,  until 
she  was  more  calm,  she  hastily  arranged  the 
sick-room,  and  stole  down  to  bed.  The 
moonlight  rested  full  upon  her  window,  and 
showed  her  a  package  lying  before  it.  “A 
parting  gift  from  Cecil,”  she  said,  instinct¬ 
ively,  as  she  crossed  the  room  ;  and  so  it  was. 
A  small  selection  of  books^no  case  of  rich 
Eastern  workmanship,  curiously  designed  to 
hold  a  considerable  number  of  volumes  in  an 
apparently  small  space,  showed  that  the 
donor  had  well  understood  her  likings.  Yet 
she  turned  with  a  sickness  of  heart  from  the 
delicately  carved  ebony,  and  the  chaste  bind¬ 
ings  of  some  of  her  especial  favorites,  until 
a  letter  caught  her  eye.  To  seize  and  open 
it  was  the  work  of  an  instant ;  but  her  hot 
tears  welled  up  so  fust  that  she  had  to  pause 
before  she  could  read  a  single  line.  It  proved 
to  bo  hut  a  few  words,  entreating  her  by  the 
memory  of  one  they  both  loved  to  appeal  to 
him  as  to  a  brother,  if  ever  in  sickness  or 
sorrow  she  should  need  a  friend.  Within 
the  cover  was  a  bank-note  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  which,  with  the  hooks,  lie  left  her 
in  Arthur’s  name ;  and  concluded  by  saying 
that,  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  her  de¬ 
siring  his  presence  in  England  at  some  future 
time,  they  had  not  parted  forever. 

Mary  was  soothed  by  his  words,  and, 
though  her  inmost  heart  was  aching,  she 
laid  down  with  a  sweet  sense  that,  parted  as 
they  were,  his  protecting  love  would  follow 
her  still .  She  thought  that  sleep  would  sure¬ 
ly  never  come  that  night :  but  she  forgot 
timt  she  was  yet  young,  and  that  the  last 
few  days  had  been  inexpressibly  wearying, 
bo tli  to  body  and  mind.  She  pressed  the 
letter  to  her  lips,  and  retraced,  in  memory, 
all  her  intercourse  through  joy  and  sorrow 
with  the  writer ;  but  the  moon  soon  shone 
upon  her  sleeping  face,  and  though  it  was 
pale  and  blistered  with  tears,  it  seemed  to 
rest  there  fondly,  as  on  something  holy.  In 
her  dreams  she  saw  Cecil  again,  and  herself, 
not  Alice,  white-robed  and  smiling  by  his 
side.  The  moon-beams  rolled  away,  and  a 
cloud  darkened  the  easement;  but  she  slept 
on.  Then  the  carriage-wheels  woke  the 
echoes  of  the  night,  and  for  a  few  short  hours 
the  same  roof  was  to  shelter  her  and  him 
she  loved.  Still  she  slept;  and  the  sounds 
died  away,  and  silence  reigned  again,  save 
that  the  wind  and  the  sea  answered  each 
other  with  a  mournful  and  prophetic  wail¬ 
ing.  But  the  sleeper  still  slept  on. 

Ah !  why  does  she  start  so  wildly,  and 
what  glow  is  that  upon  her  face?  —  upon 


the  bed  and  upon  the  wall,  upon  her  uplift¬ 
ed  hands?  Yes!  and  even  upon  the  broad 
waters  it  cast  that  livid  glare.  No  hue  of 
sunrise  is  it,  but  fierce  and  flickering,  as 
though  it  were  the  bloody  shadow  of  some 
huge  tongue,  licking  up  the  red  waters. 

With  a  cry  of  horror,  Mary  sprang  to  her 
feet,  and  threw  open  the  window.  Dense 
mass.es  of  smoke  rolled  past;  and  as  they 
cleared  away,  there,  upon  the  cliff,  upon  the 
wings  of  the  frighted  sea-birds,  everywhere 
was  that  unearthly  glare.  As  the  truth 
flashed  on  her,  and  she  wrung  her  hands  in 
despair,  the  solemn  tolling  of  the  fire-bell 
sounded  from  the  cliff,  and  she  heard  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  shouts  for  help,  and  the  dragging 
down  of  chests  and  furniture  from  other 
parts  of  the  house.  She  was  alone,  then, 
out  of  the  reach  of  aid,  in  the  tower*— none 
would  ever  dare  to  rescue  the  poor  governess. 
But  Grenville,  the  child  !  She  rushed  to 
the  door ;  the  air  was  suffocating,  the  hot 
planks  scorched  her  feet ;  it  was  too  plain 
that  the  flames  had  gained  ground,  ana  cut 
them  off  from  the  hope  of  succor.  Still 
she  would  try  to  8a ve  him.  With  a  strength 
she  never  dreamt  of  possessing,  she  seized  the 
sleeping  hoy  and  bore  him  down  the  scorch¬ 
ing  stairs,  unconscious  of  his  weight.  One 
glance  from  his  window  had  told  her  all. 
The  Grange  was  enveloped  in  flames,  and, 
hurrying  to  and  fro  amid  the  gleaming  hel¬ 
mets  of  the  firemen,  were  trembling  figures, 
and  faces  shining  livid  with  terror,  even 
through  that  lurid  heat.  The  fire  had  leant 
onward  fiercely  in  those  few  seconds,  for,  as 
she  again  passed  the  door  which  barred 
them  in  so  fatally,  a  redder  glow  shone 
through  the  crackling  panels,  and  fresh 
streams  of  smoke  poured  in.  She  closed  her 
own  door,  and  bore  the  terrified  child  to  the 
window ;  but  she  could  not  comfort  him  — 
she  could  not  even  pray.  Life  had  been  sad 
enough  ;  but  was  it  to  end  thus,  in  this  suf¬ 
focating  horror,  this  scorch  ing  agony  ?  "W  i th 
Grenville  in  her  arms,  she  rocked  to  and 
fro  ;  his  piteous  voice  calling  upon  his  moth¬ 
er —  she,  upon  God  and  Cecil.  She  looked 
once  more,  despond ingly,  from  the  window, 
but  the  dizzy  height  made  her  recoil  and 
shudder  even  then.  There  was  no  hope,  then 
—  none;  and  again,  in  her  agony,  Cecil’s 
name  broke  louder,  and  yet  louder,  from  her 
lips.  Was  it  possible?  or  was  it  some  mock¬ 
ing  demon  that,  amid  the  crashing  timber 
and  echoing  bell,  answered  with  words  of 
hope?  The  door  burst  open.  Yes,  scorched 
and  blackened  as  he  was,  it  was  he !  —  they 
would  never  more  be  parted,  but  pass  to¬ 
gether  through  that  choking,  fiery  death. 
She  clung  to  his  feet,  she  covered  them  with 
her  kisses,  and  he  heard  her  passionate  words 
of  love.  Back  to  the  window,  through  the 
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hot  and  darkened  air,  ho  bore  her  and  the 
child  ;  and,  as  his  strong  arms  encircled  her, 
he  whispered  that  even  death  might  come 
now,  since  he  had  lived  to  hear  those  words. 
But  the  hand  of  death  was  not  destined  to 
come  in  that  fiery  guise.  A  helmet  shone  in 
at  the  window  ;  the  child  was  lifted  up,  and 
a  gruff  voice  demanded  “  the  woman,  for 


God’s  sake !  ”  But  Cecil  would  not  give 
her  up.  Down  the  tottering  ladder,  in  those 
protecting  arms,  he  bore  his  fragile  treasure  ; 
and  liis  feet  had  scarcely  touched  the  wel¬ 
come  earth,  when  with  a  fearful  crash  the 
roof  fell  in.  The  flames  were  for  the  moment 
smothered,  and  a  smoking,  blackened  ruin 
was  all  that  remained  of  Dairlcigh  Grange. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Then  Annie  left  me.  I  opened  the  letter  and 
read  it — a  tiny  gilded  sheet  it  was,  written 
closely  down  on  every  page.  Dear  May!  her 
careless,  blotted  writing  brought  her  vividly 
before  me.  In  “the  crooked  Y’s,  and  the  crazy 
il  s,”  I  seemed  to  see  a  little  picture  of  the 
past.  A  village  school-room,  with  its  loDg, 
pine  desks,  and  painted  maps — a  blotted  copy¬ 
book  spread  open  on  the  teacher’s  table,  and 
over  it  bending  many  rosy  faces;  a  slight, 
girlish  figure,  with  long,  shining  curls,  and 
tearful,  blushing  face,  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  room: — looming  up  grim  and  dark 
before  her  was  the  tall  form  of  “the  master,” 
and  I  heard  him  say  slowly  and  solemnly — 
••May  Charlton,  it  has  this  day  become  my 
painful  duty  to  disgrace  you  in  the  presence  of 
your  schoolmates,  by  exhibiting  to  them  your 
copy-book.  Your  negligence  and  lack  of  pro¬ 
gress  are  glaringly  evident  in  the  present  spe¬ 
cimen  of  your  writing — in  short,  though  its 
exhibition  is  disgrace  sufli.-ient  for  you,  1  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  saying  that  your  B's,  N’s,  and 
Y  s  are  like  nothing  human.”  After  which 
terrific  announcement  Master  Norton  sat 
gravely  down,  the  rosy  faces  lengthened,  and 
the  fairy  figure  in  the  centre  of  the  room  hid 
her  eyes,  and  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  weep¬ 
ing-  Poor  May!  when  she  came  to  her  seat 
beside  me,  I,  her  most  loving  and  sympathising 
cousin,  Nina  Grey,  put  my  arms  aiound  her 
neck,  and  mingled  my  tears  with  hers,  telling 
her  amidst  my  sobs  that  her  writing  was  not 
so  awful,  and  vowing  at  the  same  time  dire 
vengeance  against  Master  Norton,  which 
vengeance,  by  the  way,  was  but  in  word,  and 
not  in  deed.  That  evening  as  we  walked  home 
together.  May  talked  long  and  earnestly  about 
her  trouble.  She  thought  no  mortal  had  ever 
borne  heavier  sorrow  than  hers. 

“Such  a  disgrace  to  be  reproved  before  all 
those  village  children:  but  I  tell  you,  Nina,” 
said  she,  with  Hashing  eyes,  “I  am  determined 
that  I  never  will  learn  to  write  nicely,  just  to 
spite  Master  Norton.” 

And  May  kept  her  word  most  faithfully, 
as  the  blotted  scrawl  in  my  hands  attested. 
How  far  away  in  the  past  those  blurred  and 
hurried  strokes  from  a  careless  pen  had  carried 
me. 

Almost  two  years  May  had  been  the  wife  of 
Pierre  Verrian,  one  of  the  best  and  handsomest 
young  lawy’ers  in  the  West.  I  had  never  seen 
May  since  her  marriage,  for  our  homes  were 
far  distant. 

But  May’s  letter, — when  Annie  placed  it  in 
my  hands,  she  said,  laughingly — 

“Nina,  don’t  get  weaned  with  May’s  praises 
of  her  baby — they  are  very  fervent,  but  you 
know  her  enthusiastic  heart.” 
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Yes!  I  knew  it  well,  but  I  could  scarcely  re¬ 
strain  my  sinilcs  as  I  read.  What  did  notj 
May  say  about  her  baby  in  that  letter!  lie  j 
had  a  mouth  like  a  rose-bud,  shining  blue  eyes,  j 
and  such  lovely  silken  hair,  and  the  deartfst ; 
little  feet  and  hands,  and  his  face  was  so  fair ; 
and  dimpled.  Oh,  Charlie  was  such  a  beauty  ; 
indeed,  he  was  more  like  a  little  cherub  than  a 
child  of  earth,  and  they  were  most  afraid  the ! 
angels  would  come  down  and  take  him  home  : 
again.  He  was  so  smart  and  sweet,  too.  And  ‘ 
1  gathered  this  from  my  cousin  May’s  letter.  | 
Never,  since  “mother  Eve”  sat  beneath  the  I 
tall  palm-trees,  and  sang  her  first-born  toj 
sleep,  had  a  lovelier  baby  opened  its  eyes  on  j 
life  than  little  Charlie  Verrian.  And  Pierre 
and  May  were  coming  home  speedily — that! 
very  week  uncle  and  aunt  Charlton  were  to  j 
look  for  the  first  time  upon  May’s  baby — their] 
unknown,  yet  darling  little  grandson — and  I  j 
would  see  May  again.  I  almost  wept  for  joy  ] 
when  I  thought  of  that.  I 

I  found  Annie  in  the  library — she  was  read-  j 
ing,  but  she  quickly  laid  aside  her  book.  j 

•‘I  am  so  glad,  dear  Nina,”  she  said,  taking 
May’s  letter  from  my  hand.  “I  am  so  glad  j 
that  Pierre  and  May  are  coming  now,  just! 
when  you  are  with  us — how  nicely  timed  your 
visit  is,  and  yet  without  previous  planning,  for] 
we  did  not  know,  until  this  letter  came  from  ! 
May,  that  she  would  be  with  us  this  season. : 
You  and  May  love  each  other  so  much,  Nina,] 
it  will  be  sweet  for  you  to  meet  again:  but,! 
don’t  get  jealous.”  added  my  cousin,  with  a] 
smile,  “should  Pierre  and  the  baby  seem  toj 
encroach  upon  your  rights;  they  'make  up! 
May ’8  world  now.”  i 

“So  it  seems,  and  you  have  never  seen  little  j 
Charlie,  then.  Annie?” 

“No;  May’s  home  is  too  far  away  for  her  to ! 
come  often  to  see  us.  She  has  not  been  here 
since  Charlie's  birth,  and  he  is  almost  a  year 
old,  now.  My  poor  sister  May!  her  very  life 
is  bound  up  in  her  husband  and  child.  She 
fairly  bows  before  them  in  the  excess  of  her 
tenderness.  Ah,  Nina!  when  May  worships 
these  idols  of  clay,  I  tremble  for  her.  You 
know  grief  has  made  me  wise,”  and  Annie 
glanced  sadly  at  her  deep  mourning  dress. 

Dear  Anna  Wilmot!  her  wisdom  had  been 
truly  bought  with  tears.  Early  in  life  she  came 
back  to  the  home-hearth,  with  a  crushed  and  ] 
sorrowing  heart — a  widow  and  desolate — one 
only  of  her  fair  group  of  children  left  to  her —  I 
and  little  Lucy  was  a  pale,  delicate  child,  ever  j 
watched  with  fear  and  anxiety.  Uncle  and! 
aunt  Charlton  gladly  threw  open  their  pleasant  I 
and  luxurious  home  to  their  sorrowing  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  Annie,  comforted  by  their  tender  and 
loving  sympathy,  had  grown  calm,  almost 
cheerful. 

“Now,  Lucy,  rtm  and  feed  your  canaries, 
and  then  you  can  take  that  walk  in  the  mea¬ 
dow  with  your  grandpa;”  and  when  aunt 
Charlton  bad  kissed  the  little  girl,  and  sent  her 
from  the  room,  she  turned  to  me.  “I  don’t 


know,  Nina,  what  we  would  do  without  our 
poor  Annie  and  her  sweet  child.  If  they 
were  not  here  we  would  be  so  lonely  and  sad; 
and  though  one  of  my  blossoms  is  far  from  me, 
the  other  is  left;  and  Annie  will  never  go  from 
us  again:  this  house  is  her  home  and  Lucy’s, 
for  their  lifetime.  Your  uncle  and  myself  are 
growing  old,  and  we  could  not  be  happy  now 
were  both  our  children  away,  but  May  is 
coming  so  soon,  now, — May  and  Pierre,  and 
little  Charlie,”  and  aunt  Charlton  laid  down 
her  knitting  with  a  plcasnnt  smile.  "I  have 
such  a  yearning  to  see  that  baby— the  child  cf 
my  precious  little  May — but  come  here,  Nina, 

1  want  to  show  you  something,”  and  the  old 
lady  led  the  way  into  her  room;  then  she  un¬ 
locked  the  wardrobe.  “These  are  Annie's 
gifts  and  mine  to  May’s  baby,”  and  aunt  Chail- 
ton  held  up  some  exquisitely  worked  robes. 
“This  necklace  and  armlets  are  from  your 
uncle,  so  is  this  tiny  blue  hat,  and  the  corals 
and  bells.  Oh,  that  is  little  Lucy’s  present  to 
her  unknown  baby  cousin,”  and  my  aunt  re¬ 
placed  the  beautiful  gifts  with  no  small  care 
and  pride;  and  Annie  just  then  calling  me,  I 
left  her  bending  over  them. 

What  an  excitement  May’s  coming  made  at 
“Cherry  Bank!”  Every  one  was  busy  scrub¬ 
bing  and  cleaning,  polishing  furniture,  rubbing 
silver,  putting  down  new  carpets,  and  bring¬ 
ing  fresh  lljwers  from  the  green-house.  The 
old  house  was  one  scene  of  bustle  and  confu¬ 
sion.  As  I  passed  the  half  open  door,  Annie 
saw  me. 

“Come  in,  Nina:  I  was  just  wishing  for  you. 

I  want  you  to  see  how  nicely  everything  looks. 
You  know  this  is  to  be  May’s  room,  and  I 
have  taken  especial  care  in  its  arrangement-” 

1  saw  that  at  a  glance — from  the  new  cur¬ 
tains  which  draped  the  wide  wiudows,  from  the 
lofty,  canopied  bedstead,  with  its  snowy  pil¬ 
lows  and  rich  silken  quilt,  down  to  the  pretty 
vases  which  stood  on  the  little  ebony  stand. 
Had  Annie’s  skilful  fingers  been  engaged? — all 
was  her  work. 

“But  here  is  something  I  never  saw  before. 
Why,  Annie,  how  beautiful!  where  did  it  cotne 
from?” 

“That  cradle  you  mean.  Ah,  Nina,  May 
and  myself  were  rocked  in  it  when  we  were 
babies.  It  has  stood  for  a  long  while  in  the 
garret,  but  this  morning  I  had  it  dusted  and 
brought  down  for  May’s  baby-.  Many  a  sweet 
sleep  I  hope  he  will  have  in  it.” 

I  lifted  up  the  embroidered  coverlet,  and 
looked  closely  at  the  cradle.  It  was  made  of 
rich,  dark  wood,  of  antique  form,  and  heavily 
carved:  a  canopy  of  lily-bells,  roses  and  doves, 
exquisitely  inlaid  with  ivory-,  ran  along  the  top. 
Annie  knelt  down  beside  the  cradle,  and  re¬ 
placed  the  little  quilt;  then  she  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  I  knew  she  was  weeping. 
And  I  did  not  speak,  but  went  quietly  to  the 
window,  and  stood  there  looking  out.  The 
sun  was  setting  behind  the  blue  hills,  and  his 
last  rays  fell  upon  the  river  like  a  golden  path, 
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I  pointed  this  to  Annie,  when  she  came  and 
leaned  her  tearful  face  against  ray  shoulder. 

•■There,  Annie,  you  see  all  is  not  dark  yet, 
though  the  sun  is  dying  away;  some  pleasant 
gleams  are  left.” 

“Thank  you  for  your  comfort,  Nina,  hut  I 
must  tell  you  why  1  wept.  When  1  knelt  by 
the  cradle,  I  thought  of  my  own  lovely  child 
who  slept  so  often  theie,  now  lying  in  a  far¬ 
away  grave-land — my  little  angel  Rose.  And 
somehow  or  other,  very  sad  fancies  came  in  my 
head  about  dear  May’s  baby!  Now  I  am  cry¬ 
ing  again:  how  foolish!  Ah,  Nina!  I  have 
learned  to  look  on  life  with  such  mournful 
eyes.” 

II H  a  r  T  K  R  |I. 

“Push  the  curtain  back,  Nina  dear.” 

So  I  did,  and  aunt  Charlton  drew  her  rock¬ 
ing-chair  closer  to  the  window.  Siill  she 
dropped  stitches  in  her  knitting — still  theyan 
would  tangle. 

-I  don’t  know  what  can  ail  me,  this  even¬ 
ing,”  she  said,  letting  her  work  fall  on  her 
knee:  “my  eyes  every  once  and  a  while  get 
really  dim  and  misty,  and  my  fingers  will 
tremble.  Very  strange  isn't  it,  Annie?” 

Annie  smiled:  I  did.  too.  We  did  not  think 
it  so  very  strange.  May  was  coming  home 
that  evening.  No  wonder,  then,  aunt  Charl¬ 
ton's  skilful  fingers  f  jrgot  their  cunning.  No 
wonder  her  dear,  warm  heart  beat  just  a  little 
quicker. 

But  it  was  growing  dark,  and  Mortis  lit  the 
lamps  and  closed  the  windows.  Annie  and  I 
lingered  upon  the  piazza.  Aunt  Charlton 
sent  out  shawls:  she  thought  t lie  evening  air 
was  cool:  so  we  wrapped  them  around  us,  and 
sat  down  on  the  broad  stone  slips  to  li-ten  for 
the  carriage.  Annie  heard  it  liist:  away  from 
the  other  side  of  “the  ford,”  her  quick  ear 
caught  the  sounds  of  wheels. 

“Knn  in,  darling.”  she  said  to  her  little 
daughter,  who  just  then  came  to  her  side,  “tell 
your  grandpa  and  grandma  that  aunt  Mat-  is 
coming:  I  hear  the  carriage  now  in  the  lane  ” 
And  Lucy  Hew  otf  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow. 

Nannette  and  Morris  brought  out  lights,  and 
the  other  servants  clustered  round  with  smiling 
faces,  for  they  all  loved  “Miss  May,”  and  were 
eager  to  welcome  her  home  again.  Uncle 
Chariton  hurried  down  to  the  carriage  ns  soon 
as  it  stopped,  and  May  sprang,  with  a  ringing 
laugh,  into  his  arms:  it  changed  into  a  sob di¬ 
rectly  af  cr.  though,  when  she  Hung  htrselfupon 
tier  mother's  bosom.  What  a  tearful' group  wo 
were!  W by  May  and  all  the  rest  of  us  cried, 

1  cannot  exactly  tell:  l  only  remember  wha' 
Pierre  said  as  he  brushed  the  tears  from  his 
handsome  fnee — 

‘■It  is  foolish  to  cry,  isn’t  it,  Nina?  but 
really  our  happiness  seems  too  great  foi 
smiles.” 

Rut  May's  baby?  Be  patient:  he  is  here. 

“Now,  Winny,”  cried  May,  rushing  up  to 
the  neat-looking  servant  girl,  and  literally- 


dragging  from  her  arms  what  seemed  to  be  a 
great  bundle  of  pink  merino,  surmounted  by  a 
little  hat,  “give  me  the  baby.  I  must  show 
him.”  And  May,  with  her  bonnet  hanging 
half  way  down  her  shoulders,  impatiently 
threw  cU'  Charlie’s  hat  and  cloak.  “Go  back 
all  of  you — I  must  show  him  in  my  own  way. 
Will  you  sit  down,  mother?”  Then  May  knelt 
beside  aunt  Charlton,  and  gently  laid  the 
little  child  upon  her  lap.  “Here,  mother,  this 
is  1113-  boby — my  sweet  Charlie,”  and  the  tears 
came  in  her  shining  eyes,  but 't was  only  for  an 
instant.  “Look  at  him,  eveiy  one — father, 
mother,  Annie,  and  Nina.  Yes,  you  too,  Lne; 
tell  me,  is  not  my  baby  lovely?  Laugh  away, 
yon  teazing  Pierre,  but  I  know  you  think  so, 
too.” 

I  And  Charlie  was  lovely.  Ilis  golden  hair 

■  hung  in  tiny  silken  ringlets  round  his  dimpled 
face,  and  his  lustrous  blue  eyes  were  full  of  a 

:  dreamy  beauty.  He  looked  shy  and  grave  at 
•  tirst  when  he  saw  so  many  strange  faces,  but 
!  when  May  bent  over  him.  his  coral  lips  parted 
■  :  with  a  sweet,  bright  smile.  May  caught  him 
to  her  heart. 

“Oh,  Charlie.”  she  said,  “how  conld  I  live 
!  without  you?  Nina,  look  at  him  again.” 

'•  May  held  up  her  pretty  babe  so  proudly  be- 

■  fore,  {hat,  whilst  I  looked,  1  could  not  help  but 
!  smile.  I  went  back  in  memory  to  the  evening 
;  when,  in  that  very  parlor,  almost  three  years 

before,  1  had,  for  the  first  time,  seen  Pierre 
;  Verrian.  May  presented  him  to  me  with  such 
loving  pride. 

“Cousin  Nina,  this  is  Pierre,  my  chosen 
:  husband:  isn't  he  a  prince?”  at  which  ques¬ 
tion,  Pierre  looked  down,  and  smiled.  I 
:  blushed,  of  course,  saying — “Yes.” 

•  Nina  is  thinking  of  oid  times,”  said  Pierre, 

1  seeing  me  snnle.  and  guessing  my  thoughts. 

•  She  finds  you  are  not  much  changed  since 
:  then.  Still  tbe  same  charming-  enthusiastic, 

;  boastful  little — ”  Rut  May  put  her  snowy 
hands  over  his  mouth,  and  tan  up  stairs  after 
:  Annie  and  Charlie. 

After  supper,  and  when  Charlie  had  been 
'  put  tn  sleep,  Pierre  and  May  sat  down  to  tell 
1  us  of  their  plans. 

|  “Pierre  is  going  to  be  very  good,”  said  May, 

:  taking  a  low  scat  beside  her  mother;  “because 
I  have  not  been  home  for  so  long  a  time,  be 
has  promised  to  let  Charlie  and  myself  stay 
with  you  ail  winter.  Just  think  of  that,  dear 
mother.” 

Aunt  Charlton  did  think  of  it,  and  the 
thought  was  a  sweet  one  to  her.  hut  she  only 
answered  by  stooping  down  and  kissing  May’s 
white  forehead. 

“But  what  will  Pierre  do?”  asked  Annie, 
looking  enquiringly .  in  her  youDg  brother's 
face.  May's  eyes  grew  tearful,  hut  she  was 
silent,  so  her  husband  answered  for  her — 

“  Ah,  Annie!  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
very  heroic  and  unselfish,  and  bear  the  sepa¬ 
ration  from  May  and  Charlie  as  bravely  as 
]  possible;  but  I  have  so  arranged  my  business 
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that  I  can  well  afford  to  spend  some  six  weeks 
here  now,  and  during  the  winter  I  can  at  least 
come  twice  to  see  May:  then,  in  the  early 
Spring,  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  mild,  I 
shall  come  and  take  May  and  Charlie  home: 
so  the  separation  will  not  be  so  long.” 

tint  May  went  to  her  husband’s  side. 

“I  don’t  believe,  after  all,  Pierre,  I  will  let 
you  go  away  from  Cherry  Bank,  without  me.” 

“Yes,  you  will  my  sweet  little  May;  Charlie 
could  not  bear  the  exposure  of  such  a  long 
journey  in  cold  weather:  this  will  be  his  se¬ 
cond  winter,  too,  and  you  know  it  is  important : 
he  should  spend  it  in  a  warm  climate.” 

When  Charlie  was  mentioned,  May  grew 
silent,  I  recalled  the  little  fellow’s  exquisite 
transparenov  and  fairne.ss  of  complexion,  and 
this,  with  Pierre’s  remarks,  made  me  ask  the 
question —  I 

“Is  Charlie  delicate?” 

“Oh,  no,  no,”  said  May,  quickly,  “but  then 
he  is  so  young  and  so  precious,  Nina,  we  like 
to  shield  him  from  every  wind  that  blows.” 

For  a  few  minutes  Pierre  looked  grave — al¬ 
most  sad,  so  did  May,  but  directly  the  shadow 
passed  away.  What  a  happy  evening  that 
was  at  Cherry  Bank— every  heart  seemed  so 
joyous,  and  May  was  as  blithe  as  any  fairy. 
She  took  her  seat  at  the  piano,  and  played  and 
sang  all  uncle  Charlton’s  favorite  songs: 
whilst  he,  dear  old  man,  leaning  back  in  his 
arm-chair,  dreamed  with  waking  eyes  that 
May  was  little  May  again — May  Charlton  as' 
of  yore.  But  the  tall,  manly  figure  by  herj 
side,  joining  in  each  chorus,  with  such  a  rich, 
mellow  voice — who  was  that?  Only  young 
Verrian — -May’s  lover,  it  is  true:  but  it  will  be 
very  long  before  he  takes  her  away.  Good 
uncle  Charlton!  now,  indeed,  you  dream.  He 
knew  it,  and  he  shook  off  the  pleasant  fancy 
with  a  sigh.  May  belonged  to  another.  She 
was  May  Verrian,  now,  and  she  took  her  seat 
by  the  old  home  hearth,  only  as  a  visitor. 

“Don’t  sing  any  more  songs.  May — they 
are  very  pretty,  but  they  make  me  feel  half 
sad.  When  I  hear  you  sing,  I  dream  and  wish 
you  were  a  child  again,  little  May  Charlton 
once  more.” 

May  left  the  piano,  and  going  to  uncle 
Charlton,  laid  her  head  caressingly  upon  his 
shoulder. 

“Always  little  May  to  you,  my  dear,  dear 
father.” 

Did  Pierre  look  grave?  May  fancied  so — 
at  any  rate  she  went  to  his  side  and  stood  there 
clinging  to  his  arm.  The  action  was  eloquent, 
it  said — “Be  at  rest,  oh  Pierre:  in  my  heart 
arise  no  repentings,  though  I  have  given  up  all 
for  you  ” 

Uncle  Charlton’s  eyo  followed  May,  and  he 
smiled. 

“That  is  the  way  of  the  world — cherished 
birds  will  choose  mates  and  fly  away.” 

But  to  this,  I,  Nina  Grey,  said  what  I  now 
write. 

“No,  uncle,  mine,  it  is  not  the  way  of  the 


world,  but  the  way  of  the  heart,  the  sweet 
chosen  path  in  which  the  confiding  affections 
of  a  woman’s  soul  delights  to  walk.” 

***** 

The  trust  of  woman  is  proverbial:  giving  up 
tried  early  friends  for  one  of  whom  she  knows 
comparatively  but  little,  she  goes  forth  with 
him  from  the  home- roof,  blending  for  evermore 
her  interests  with  his.  Some  call  this  pure 
confiding  faith,  “woman's  folly.”  Be  it  so.  I 
am  sure  it  is  a  folly  upon  which  the  angels 
smile,  and  nothing  under  the  blue  sky  touches 
■my  heart  half  so  much  as  this.  I  wonder  if  the 
men  with  their  “clear,  vigorous  minds,”  fully 
understand  this  loving  faith.  I  wonder  if  they 
arc  worthy  of  it — I  wonder.  Oh,  I  did  not  sit 
down  to  war  with  the  “loids  of  creation,”  only 
to  write  a  simple  story  about  May's  baby. 

chapter  in. 

“Charlie  will  look  sweetly  in  this  Hue  hat 
and  these  lovely  dresses — this  necklace  and 
armlets  are  beautiful,  too:  so  are  dear  little 
Due’s  corals  and  bells.  Oh,  everything  is  ex¬ 
quisite,  and  you  are  all  so  kmd  and  good  to 
give  them  to  my  baby.” 

And  May  ran  on  like  some  merry  child 
over  her  pretty  presents. 

“[  cannot  help  smiling.  May,”  I  said,  as 
she  looked  enquiringly  at  me.  “You  have  not 
changed  one  iota  since  we  were  school  girls  to¬ 
gether.  just  as  impetuous  as  ever.” 

“So  Pierre  tells  me,  and  sometimes  I  think  I 
will  be  a  child  all  my  life.  Indeed,  Nina,  no¬ 
thing  but  some  terrible  grief  will  subdue  me.” 

“God  shield  you  from  such,  dear  May:”  but 
she  did  not  hear  me,  she  had  bounded  into  the 
other  room,  where  Winny  sat  with  Chailieou 
her  lap. 

Directly  I  heard  May  calling,  “Nina,  come 
here.” 

So  T  followed  her, 

“Oh  you  mad-cap.  May,”  said  Annie:  yet 
she  laughed  too. 

May  with  her  long  fair  hair  unbound,  and 
floating  wildly  down  her  shoulders,  knelt  be¬ 
fore  Winny,  and  Charlie  was  stretching  out 
his  tiny  hands  to  catch  the  silken  curls  which 
swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  yellow  sunlight.  How 
the  little  fellow  laughed  and  jumped:  for  him 
it  was  pleasant  play,  and  Winny  looked  on 
with  a  quiet  smile,  as  though  such  freaks  were 
nothing  new  to  her. 

The  dinner  bell  rang — still  May  lingered  on 
her  knees  before  Charlie. 

“Do  hurry,  love,”  said  Annio,  laying  hold  of 
her  arm.  but  May  scarcely  heeded  the  gentle 
admonition.  And  when  the  second  summons 
passed  unheeded,  Pierre’s  ringing  voice  was 
heard  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs — “Dave  some 
mercy  on  me  May,  and  don’t  keep  dinner  wait¬ 
ing  any  longer.  I  have  been  riding  over  the 
hills  all  morning,  and  I  have  come  home  just 
as  hungry  as  a  hawk.” 

May  sprang  to  her  feet  when  she  heard  that, 
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and  quickly  knotting  back  her  curls,  she  darted 
down  [he  stairs,  followed  by  Annie  and  myself. 

•‘Oh,  Pierre, don't  eat  me,"  she  cried  merrily, 
putting  up  her  pretty  bands  to  his  face.  "I 
was  only  playing  with  Charlie.” 

l’ierre  smiled-  “Just  like  you,  child,  May.” 

“Hut  you  would  not  have  me  change?  Vou 
do  not  want  me  to  grow  grave?”  asked  May, 
clinging  tightly  to  her  husband's  arm,  and 
looking  in  his  face  so  anxiously. 

“Bless  you,  my  May!  no  indeed.  I  would 
not  have  your  light  heart  beat  one  throb 
slower.” 

May  laughed  joyously,  so  did  Pierre;  but 
Annie  gravely  walking  behind  them,  looked 
down  and  sighed.  Poor  Annie!  she  could  not 
faiget  how  lkeiing  her  own  happiness  had 
been. 

>  *  *  *  * 

Winny  looked  up.  “Oh,  indeed.  Miss  Nina, 

I  have  an  easy,  pleasant  life.  Mrs.  Verrian 
won't  let  me  do  half  as  much  for  the  baby  as  I 
ought.  She  will  dress  him  herself,  and  she 
often  puts  him  to  sleep: — sometimes  I  think 
there  is  no  use  in  my  staying  there  and  being  so 
idle:  yet  1  love  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verrian  and  little 
Charlie  too  well  to  leave  them.  Hut  oh,  M:ss 
Nina,  I  never  saw  anybody  love  a  baby  the 
way  Mrs.  Verrian  does  Charlie.  She  sits  and 
looks  at  him  by  the  hour — I  wonder  if  it  is 
just  right?” 

Ami  with  rather  a  thoughtful  look  shading 
her  face.  Winny  turned  away  to  pick  up  Char¬ 
lie's  playthings. 

Was  it  right?  Was  it  wise?  May’s  idoliz¬ 
ing  tenderness  f)r  her  child.  I  heard  Annie 
ami  Pierre  talking  about  it  that  evening,  whilst 
May  vras  singing  for  her  father. 

‘•Now.  Annie,  you  can’t  persuade  me  that 
we  love  Charlie  too  well — dear  little  fellow, 
how  can  our  hearts  help  worshipping  him?” 

“But  what  if  your  idol  should  be  taken  from 
you?” 

Pierre  started,  and  his  tine  face  Hushed  deep¬ 
ly:  then  he  sighed-  “You  are  very  grave, 
Annie.” 

♦•Yes,  Pierre,  but  not  too  much  so.  I  tremble 
for  May’s  happiness  and  yours,  when  I  see  it 
so  bound  up  in  Charlie.  And  why?  Oil, 
brother,  because  mine  was  once  the  same  error, 
and  how  fearful  was  its  punishment.” 

Then  Annie  spoke  earnestly  and  tearfully  of 
her  own  blighted  happiness — her  own  heavy 
sorrows. 

“Be  wise,  Pierre,  take  warning  by  me,  and 
do  not  sutler  May  or  yourself  to  build  up  idols 
of  clay.” 

Pierre's  warm  heart  was  touched;  he  bent 
his  head  over  Annie’s  hand,  and  when  he  look¬ 
ed  up  his  dark  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

“I  thank  you,  dear  Annie,  for  your  kind  in¬ 
terest  in  us,  and  I  aui  sure  all  you  have  said  is  I 
right  and  good — but,  ah,  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
love  Charlie  any  the  less,  and  really  I  don't 
know  that  our  love  for  our  baby  leads  us  to 
neglect  any  important  duty.  Perhaps  May,” 


—and  here  Pierre  laughed  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders — “No,  I  won’t  tell  tales  on  her 
either.  But  here  comes  Charlie  himself.” 

And  as  Winny  passed  the  window,  he  called 
her  to  him,  and  took  the  baby  from  her  arms. 
Charlie,  always  so  good  and  merry,  laughed 
and  clapped  his  tiny  hands;  then  he  nestled  his 
sunny  head  sleepily  upon  Pierre’s  shoulder. 
And  Pierre  walking  gently  up  and  down  the 
long  parlors  with  his  precious  burden,  pillowed 
on  his  breast,  paused  more  than  once  before 
Annie,  and  said  to  her  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
“Look  at  Charlie  again,  Annie;  now  is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  love  him  so  dearly?” 

*  ♦  *  *  * 

Such  days  of  peace  and  delight  as  those  were 
at  Cherry  Bank;  all  of  us  so  happy,  from  uncle 
Charlton  down  to  little  Lucy  and  Charlie.  In 
the  mornings  we  sat  in  the  pretty  breakfast 
room — aunt  Chailton  with  her  work,  and  May 
close  beside  her,  telling  11s  pleasant  tales  of  her 
Western  home,  and  breaking  oti*  every  now  and 
then  to  peep  at  Charlie  and  kiss  him  as  he  sat 
on  the  cushions  at  her  feet.  Sometimes  Pierre 
would  read  to  us.  And  in  the  afternoon  and 
evenings  we  had  merry  gatherings  in  the  wide 
parlors.  Mhy  would  play  whilst  Pierre  sang 
with  her  some  sweet  old  ballad.  Then  Charlie 
in  his  rich  embroidered  robes,  radiant  in  his 
baby  beauty*,  would  be  carried  about  very 
proudly^  by  Winny  for  the  company  to  admire, 
and  uncle  anil  aunt  Charlton  were  so  pleased 
and  happy  in  those  days,  they  seemed  to  have 
grown  young  again. 

“Now,  Annie  and  Nina.  I  am  afraid  you  will 
think  me  a  sad  heathen,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
don’t  often  go  to  church.  I  send  Pierre  in  my 
«.tead — I  cannot  bear  to  leave  Charlie  so  long: 
dear  little  fellow,  it  would  almost  break  his 
heart  should  he  awake  and  not  find  me  by  his 
side.  Oh,  how  solemn  you  both  look!  Is  it 
any  crime  for  me  to  love  my  child?” 

“Yes,  May*,”  returned  Annie,  gravely:  “it 
certainly  is  when  that  love  tramples  upon  du¬ 
ties  high  and  holy*.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Annie?”  asked  May, 
starting  from  her  chair  and  going  to  her  sister  s 
side.  “What  duties  do  I  neglect?  None  to 
Pierre,  I  am  sure:  I  love  him  too  well  to  forget 
his  happiness.” 

“Danes  to  your  God,  my  May,  to  your  never 
dying  soul.  You  have  no  time  to  think  of 
these  things,  you  say.  Ah,  only*  because  you 
have  no  love  for  them:  your  heart  is  so  crowded 
with  earthly  idols,  you  cannot  lift  it  up  to  aught 
higher  and  better — and  only  yesterday*  you  told 
me  you  had  scarcely  any.  time  now  to  read 
your  Bible:  but,  Pierre  sometimes  read  you  a 
chapter  or  so  when  you  were  dressing  Charlie. 
Ah,  May*,  I  would  not  cheek  or  dim  your  love 
for  your  child  and  husband,  but  1  entreat  you, 
do  not  neglect  your  God  for  them;  love  Ilim 
supremely.” 

May  lifted  up  her  face  wet  with  tears,  from 
Annie's  lap. 

“I  know  it  is  wrong,  dear  Annie,  yet  some- 
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how  or  other  I  cannot  help  but  love  Pierre  and  j 
Charlie  above  everything  else.  I  will  try  not 
to  hereafter,  but  indeed  they  are  the  world  to ! 
me.”  i 

“I  know  it,  and  I  am  grieved  for  you,  my  ! 
sister.  Do  you  remember  God's  command?  > 
‘Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me.  ’  Oh. 
May,  I  am  earnest  with  you,  and  so  have  I 
been  with  Pierre,  for  I  love  you  both.  I  erred 
once  even  as  you  do  now.  Mays  you  know  how 
heavily  I  was  chastened  fur  it.  ”  And  Annie 
wept. 

May  flung  her  arms  around  her  sister. 

‘•Dear  suffering  Annie!”  and  she  pressed  her 
lips  again  and  again  to  Annie’s  brow. 

In  a  little  while  Annie  looked  up. 

“I  will  not  say  much  more  now.  May,  only 
I  entreat  you  neglect  your  God  no  longer,  lest 
one  or  both  your  idols  be  taken  from  you. 
Should  Pierre  or  Charlie  die.  What?” 

“Should  Pierre  or  Charlie  die!”  and  May 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  half  scream:  it  would 
seem  she  had  never  thought  of  this,  for  she  re¬ 
peated  the  words  wonderingly.  “Should  Pierre 
or  Charlie  die?  Oh,  Annie,  in  mercy  never  say 
that  to  me  again.” 

Yet  Annie  had  said  it  to  her  in  mercy,  for 
Pierre  and  Charlie  were  mortal. 

May  knelt  down  beside  her  baby,  and  kissed 
his  dimpled  face  passionately. 

“Should  you  die,  darling,  my  heart  would 
be  broken!” 

But  Charlie  laughed  and  murmured  in  his 
baby  way,  sweet  sounds,  and  May  laughed 
too,  and  her  light  heart  quickly  shook  off  its 
sorrow. 

When  Pierre  came  in  soon  after,  so  bright 
and  happy  looking,  and  took  Charlie  in  his 
arms.  May  watched  them  with  exulting  eyes, 
and  the  glance  which  she  gave  Annie,  seemed 
to  say — “Behold  my  idols,  how  linn  aud  beau¬ 
teous  they  are — they  will  not  fall.” 

CHAPTER  IV. 

“Just  four  weeks  to-day  since  we  came  to 
Cherry  Bank.  Uow  time  does  fly!  T  have  but 
two  more  weeks.  May,  to  be  with  you  and 
Charlie,  and  then  I  must  set  my  face  west¬ 
ward.” 

“No  biscuits,  Annie,  dear,  thank  you.  Oh, 
Pierre,  you  have  quite  taken  away  my  appe¬ 
tite  for  breakfast.” 

And  May  sat  balancing  the  spoon  across  her 
coffee  cup  with  an  exceedingly  grave  and 
thoughtful  air. 

Pierre  looked  sorry,  but  uncle  Charlton 
laughed. 

“Bat  your  breakfast.  May,  time  enough  to 
think  of  the  parting  when  it  comes;  and  by 
the  way,  when  will  Charlie’s  birth-day  be  here 
— very  soon  now,  won’t  it?” 

Wise  uncle  Charlton!  how  skilfully  he  chased 
away  the  cloud. 

“Charlie’s  birth-day,”  answered  May,  in¬ 
stantly  brightening  up,  “comes  this  day  week, 
on  Thursday,  the  10th  of  November,  then  he 


will  be  just  one  year  old — dear  little  fellow,  he 
is  so  smart  and  bright  for  bis  age.” 

“Uncommonly  so.  May.  Why, doesn’t  every¬ 
body  acknowledge  Charlie  to  be  a  prodigy?  lie 
has  been  standing  and  walking  alone  this  long 
while,  and  at  creeping,  no  baby  ever  beat  him; 
and  let  me  see,  the  rest  of  his  accomplishments 
are  various.  Here  are  a  few.  lie  can  say 
‘mamma,  papa,  and  Winny,’  besides  a  host  of 
pretty,  unintelligible  words.  Then  he  can 
show  how  his  grandpa  reads  the  paper,  and  how 
tall  he  is.  lie  plays  peep  with  Lucy,  pulls 
your  curls,  ami  not  exactly  admiring  my  nose, 
tries  to  drag  it  into  better  shape  every  time  I 
take  him.  Anything  else?  Oh,  yes,  but  the 
rest  of  Charlie’s  accomplishments  are  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention!” 

“for  shame. Pierre,” cried  May,  shaking  her 
finger  laughingly  at  him.  “Charlie  is  very 
smart  and  good — you  think  so  too,  even  if  you 
do  make  so  much  fun.  But  about  his  birth¬ 
day — now  it  must  be  celebrated  in  some  way 
or  other.  Come,  mother,  Nina  and  Annie,  lay 
your  heads  together  and  plan  with  me.  I  shall 
not  ask  father  and  Pierre,  they  will  do  nothing 
but  laugh.” 

“Hear  my  counsel;  have  the  cannon  brought 
from  Liston,  and  bontires  lit.  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  Maj’?” 

But  she  would  not  listen,  and  Pierre  and 
uncle  Charlton  left  the  room  laughing. 

***** 

“Doesn’t  he  look  like  a  little  angel,  Miss 
Nina?’ 

Winny  had  caught  something  of  her  young 
mistress’s  enthusiasm,  but  I  scarcely  wondered 
at  her  question,  when  I  stooped  down  and 
looked  at  Charlie,  lie  was  sound  asleep,  and  his 
face  and  golden  hair  gleamed  out  from  the  dark 
canopy  of  the  heavily  carved  cradle,  like  a 
plesant  ray  of  sunlight.  Charlie’s  rosy  little 
mouth  was  dimpled  with  a  smile,  lie  was 
very,  very  lovely,  and  with  a  murmured  bless¬ 
ing,  1  knelt  beside  him  and  kissed  his  snowy 
arm. 

Wliat  made  us  all  at  Cherry  Bank  love 
Charlie  so  dearly?  Somehow  or  other  he  scein- 
:  ed  to  have  crept  into  every  heart!  Dear  May! 

I  how  pleased  she  was  when  we  told  her  she  had 
|  not  written  one  word  too  much  in  praise  of 
;  Charlie  in  her  letters. 

“Well  then,  Annie,  listen.  Father  and 
1  Pierre  are  determined  to  have  their  dinner 
:  party  on  Charlie’s  birth-day,  and  we  will  have 
|  our  company  in  the  afternoon  and  evening — a 
nice  large  party — everybody  I  know  and  love. 
Charlie  shall  wear  the  dress  you  gave  him, 
mother,  and  those  embroidered  stockings,  An¬ 
nie,  you  worked,  and  the  little  white  shoes 
which  Nina  made,  and  pearls  shall  be  around 
his  neck  and  arms.  Oh,  won ’the  look  lovely?” 
and  May’s  eyes  sparkled  as  she  spoke. 

And  preparations  were  quickly  commenced 
at  Cherry  Bank  for  the  entertainment  of  a  large 
company  on  Charlie  Verrian’s  birth-day. 
Neither  trouble  or  expense  were  heeded  in  the 
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arrangements  of  this  party.  Aunt  and  uncle 
Charlton  were  giving  it  in  honor  of  their  baby 
grandson,  and  they  were  determined  it  should 
be  brilliant. 

T  had  promised  May  to  stay  by  Charlie 
whilst  she  was  gone — so  I  took  n>y  writing 
desk  in  her  room — there  Charlie  lay  in  his 
cradle  asleep-  T  sent  Winny  down  stairs, 
telling  her  I  would  ring  the  bell  if  anything 
was  wanted.  After  I  had  written  awhile,  1 
pat  down  by  the  window,  and  looking  out  upon 
the  distant  hills  and  gleaming  river,  fell  into 
a  sort  of  pleasant  revery.  Still  Charlie  slept 
on:  time  went  by,  and  the  little  French  clock 
upon  the  mantel  told  the  hour  of  five,  and  I 
watched  with  dreamy  eyes  the  long  evening 
shadows  stretching  over  the  lawn — the  sun  was 
slowly  sinking  behind  the  pines.  But  what 
ailed  Charlie  that  he  moaned  and  tossed  in  his 
cradle?  I  went  to  him.  Uis  checks  were  al¬ 
most  crimson,  and  when  I  touched  the  little 
hand  which  lay  upon  the  silken  quilt,  T  found 
it  was  burning  hot.  Charlie  opened  his  eyes 
and  looked  at  me — they'  were  very  bright,  un¬ 
naturally  bright  they  seemed  to  me.  Poor 
Charlie!  I  knew  he  was  very  sick.  When  I 
spoke  to  him  he  would  not  smile,  hut  hid  his 
face  in  the  pillow,  asking  in  his  baby  way  for 
“mama.”  I  rang  the  bell  quickly. 

“Winny,  send  aunt  Charlton  up,  directly: 
something  ails  Charlie:”  and  Winny,  sadly 
frightened,  ran  down  stairs. 

Aunt  Charlton  looked  very  grave  when  she 
lifted  Charlie  from  the  cradle. 

“lie  seems  so  sick,  Nina  1  think  his  head 
must,  hurt  him  verv  much:  he  tosses  it  from 
side  to  side,  and  his  hands— oh!  feel  them: 
they  are  scorching  hot.  Whv,  what  can  ail 
this  precious  baby?”  and  Winny  was  sent 
down  stairs  again  to  bid  a  servant  hurry  for 
the  doctor. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion,  and 
whilst  aunt  Charlton  and  I  yet  bent  over 
Charlie,  the  carriage  drove  up,  and  I  heard 
May’s  merry  voice  calling — 

“Winny.  Winny,  bring  Charlie  here  to  see 
the  horses.” 

Then  I  got  np,  and  went  to  meet  May.  May 
grew  exceedingly  pale. 

“Charlie  sick,  and  I  away.  Oh!  Nina, 
what  made  me  leave  him?” 

Pierre,  scarcely  less  agitated,  threw  his  hat 
and  gloves  upon  the  floor,  and  followed  her. 
Annie  lingered  to  ask  me  a  few  questions,  and 
then  we  joined  the  anxious  group  in  May’s 
room. 

Poor  May’!  she  was  hanging  over  her  child 
with  such  tearful  eyes,  every  once  and  a  while 
turning  to  Pierre,  and  asking  him  if  he  thought 
Charlie  so -very  ill:  and  Pierre  would  answer 
with  a  faint  attempt  at  cheerfulness— 

“Oh!  no.  May;  [  do  not,  but  you  know  this 
is  the  first  time  Charlie  has  ever  been  sick, 
and  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  we  feel  so 
badly  about  him.” 

But  Charlie  lay  upon  his  mother's  lap,  1 


moaning  and  fretting,  often  stretching  up  his 
'  hands  and  calling  her:  and,  when  she  bent 
over  him,  he  would  turn  away  with  a  sad, 
restless  cry. 

“He  docs  not  know  me,  Pierre,”  said  May, 
her  tears  fast  falling:  “see,  when  he  calls  me 
and  I  speak  to  him,  he  turns  away  and  cries:” 
and  May  leaned  her  head  upon  her  husband’s 
shoulder,  and  wept  bitterly. 

And  we  all  remembered  how  dull  Charlie 
had  been  that  day,  often  turning  away  from 
Lucy  when  she  came  to  play  with  him;  but 
we  had  thought  he  was  only  cross  and  sleepy. 

Doctor  Lee  asked  many'  questions,  and  then 
he  quickly  prescrihtd  remedies  so  powerful 
and  energetic  in  their  nature  as  left  me  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  more  alarmed 
about  my  little  cousin  than  he  chose  to  tell. 
^  et  he  encouragc-d  Pierre  and  May. 

“'iou  have  a  very  sick  baby  there,  it  is 
true,  hut  he  has  naturally’  a  good  constitution, 
and  I  hope  will  get  through  this  spell  finely; 
so  keep  up  your  spirits.” 

But  to  Annie  and  myself.  Doctor  Lee  said, 
in  the  hall — 

“f  his  is  one  of  the  most  violent  and  fear¬ 
fully’  sudden  attacks  of  brain  fever  T  ever  saw. 
Charlie  has  a  strong  constitution,  though,  and, 
poor  child,  all  his  strength  will  be  needed  in 
this  struggle,  but  I  hope  we  will  save  him:” 
and,  with  a  promise  to  return  soon,  Doctor 
Lee  left  the  house. 

Charlie  grew  worse.  Two  days  of  sharp 
suffering,  which  wrung  one’s  heart  to  witness, 
passed— then  dawned  the  third.  May  sat  con¬ 
stantly  by  her  baby’s  side,  refusing  to  leave 
him  for  scarcely  an  instant,  now  pale  and 
wretched  both  she  and  Pierre  looked.  And 
when  Charlie,  in  his  feverish  pain,  would 
moan  out  their  names,  they  would  kneel  so 
quickly’  beside  him. 

“Darling  child,  we  arc  here.” 

But  he  did  not  know  them-  He  would  turn 
away  with  a  wailing  cry  which  almost  drove 
May  wild. 

And,  now,  how  sad  we  grew  at  Cherry 
Bank.  Every  one  was  so  anxious  and  trou¬ 
bled.  May  and  Pierre  were  miserable.  Aunt 
Charlton  stayed  always  with  them,  and  uncle 
Charlton  was  too  restless  and  unhappy  to  be 
contented  long  in  any  place.  Annie!  Oh!  how 
sad  she  was.  She  watched  over  May  with  a 
strange,  touching  tenderness.  Was  the  veil 
lifted?  Did  she,  indeed,  look  into  the  future 
and  see  the  bitter  cup  which  her  young  sister 
was  to  drink?  It  may  be  so:  at  least,  she 
lingered  by’  May  with  an  almost  painful 
anxiety. 

Two  whole  days  since  Charlie’s  fearful  ill¬ 
ness  had  begun:  now  it  was  the  third,  and 
the  afternoon  had  nearly  waned  away.  May 
smiled  brightly-. 

^  “Co,  dear  Pierre,  and  walk  upon  the  piazza. 
You  need  some  fresh  air,  your  face  looks  so 
pale:  and  Charlie  is  better  now— we  all  think 
so:  his  little  hands  are  cooler  than  they  were.” 
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Pierre  left  the  room  fur  a  while,  and  Charlie 
slept  on. 

“We  think  Charlie  better  within  the  last 
few  hours,  doctor.  He  does  not  moan  and 
throw  his  head  about  so.  Oh!  there  certainly 
is  n  change.” 

Doctor  Lee  took  Charlie  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  him  to  the  window.  He  looked  in  the 
little  fellow’s  face  intently  and  felt  his  pulse  for 
some  minutes.  Then  he  brought  him  back  to 
his  cradle,  saying,  very  gravely — 

“Yes,  May,  there  is  a  change.” 

Doctor  Lee  left  the  room,  quickly,  hut  not 
until  he  had  motioned  Annie  and  myself  to 
follow  him. 

“A  change,  indeed,”  he  began.  (“Poor, 
poor  May!  before  morning  her  darling  will  be 
dead.  This  change  which  has  stolen  over 
him  is  even  now  death,  and — ” 

May  opened  the  door  suddenly,  and  came 
up  to  the  doctor’s  side.  The  old  man's  lip 
quivered.  lie  would  have  turned  from  her, 
but  she  grasped  his  arm. 

“Doctor  Lee,  I  know  you  do  not  believe 
Charlie  any  better.  Tell  me,  tell  me,  then, 
what  you  really  think.” 

“Can  you  bear  to  hear  it?  May,  is  your 
young  heart  strong?” 

May  grew  deadly  pale,  but  again  she  mur¬ 
mured — 

“Tell  me  all.  all.” 

“May,  said  Doctor  Lee,  gently,  “at  such  a 
moment  T  dare  not  deceive  you.  Charlie  even 
now  is  dying.  Before  morning  your  child  will 
be  at  rest  in  neaven.” 

No  tears  from  May — no  sobs — so  still — so 
calm:  could  this,  indeed,  be  her? 

“Tell  Pierre  what  you  have  just  said  to  me. 
Doctor  Lee.  I  am  going  back  now  to  ray 
baby;”  then,  with  a  firm  step,  she  crossed 
the  hall,  and  re-entered  her  room. 

*  *  »  »  * 

“Put  the  pillow  on  my  lap.  mother.  Now 
lay  Charlie  on  it.  Oh!  darling,  no  other 
arms  but  mine  shall  hold  you  when  you  die.” 

And  May  smoothed  back  the  silken  curls 
from  her  child’s  forehead,  shedding  no  tears — 
all  the  while  so  strangely  calm.  I  shuddered 
to  look  at  her. 

Pierre  drew  a  chair  before  his  wife:  and, 
sitting  down,  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

“No  hope,  Lee?”  said  uncle  Charlton,  in  a 
low,  husky  voice,  to  the  doctor.  “Do  but  un¬ 
say  those  words.  Save  this  child — my  poor 
May's  baby — and  I  will  give  you  all  I  own.” 

Doctor  Lee  shook  his  head. 

“No  power  on  earth  can  do  what  you  ask, 
Mr.  Charlton:  but  be  calm,  be  calm.” 

Uncle  Charlton  moved  away,  sobbing  like  a 
child,  and  going  to  a  dark  corner  of  the  room, 
sat  down — he  could  not  bear  to  see  Charlie 
die. 

We  sat  in  the  fading  sunlight — a  sad.  sad 
group.  The  crimson  flush  had  gone  from 
Charlie's  cheek.  He  no  longer  tossed  and 
moaned  upon  the  pillow.  He  opened  and  shut 
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his  eyes  half  dreamily;  but  his  breath  came 
i  in  quick,  short  gasps. 

Nannctte  placed  the  lights  on  the  mantel, 
and  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes  went  softly 
downstairs. 

1  Such  a  hush — such  a  stillness  as  was  in  that 
room.  What  made  May  start  and  press  her 
arm  closely  around  her  child?  Did  she  hear 
the  rustling  of  angels’  wings,  as  they  waited 
for  Charlie? 

Time  went  by.  Still  Pierre  hid  his  fa-e. 
Still  May  gazed  upon  her  dying  child.  And 
now  Charlie  began  to  breathe  more  geutlv. 
tlis  tiny'  breast  ceased  its  quick  fluttering’:.-. 
He  opened  his  eyes. 

“Will  not  my  baby  live?” 

“Poor  May!  even  now  death  is  here;”  and. 
with  a  sigh.  Doctor  Lee  turtles!  away. 

May  shuddered.  “Co  back,  death.”  she 
cried,  wildly;  “go  back,  and  do  not  take  away 
our  darling. ” 

“May!”— she  turned  towards  her  husband— 
“May.  oh!  love,  be  calm.” 

Pierre  Verrian  drew  his  hands  from  his  face 
and  looked  intently  at  Charlie  So  did  May. 
And  whilst  the  two  thus  gazed  upon  then 
dying  child,  he  opened  his  eyes,  stretched  nut 
his  tiny  hands  towards  them  with  a  smile, 
and  moved  upon  his  pillow. 

“Pierre,  our  darling  knows  ns." 

But  Charlie’s  lianels  fell  gently  by  his  side, 
the  little  breast  heaved  quickly,  the  blue  eves 
closed.  One  faint  sigh.  IIow  very  still.  Ilad 
Charlie  gone  to  sleep? 

Through  my  falling  tears  T  saw  it  all- 
Pierre  and  May  still  bending  over  Charlie,  the 
three  mute  and  motionless:  many  weeping, 
kneeling  figures  in  the  i-oom:  Annie,  with  up¬ 
lifted  eyes  and  clasped  hands,  silently  praying: 
little  Lucy,  pale  and  tearful,  clinging  to  her 
mother’s  dress. 

Doctor  Lee  lifted  Charlie  from  May's  lap. 
and  laid  him  upon  the  bed.  Then  he  gentlv 
pressed  his  hand  upon  the  closed  eyes,  and 
walked  away. 

May  got  up  from  her  chair,  and  knelt  he- 
side  her  husband.  He  drew  her  closely7  to  his 
bosom,  and  they  wept  bitterly7  together;  and 
one  by  one  we  left  the  room. 

And  Pierre  and  May7  Verrian  were  alone 
with  their  dead  child. 

chapter  v. 

Two  days  of  wretchedness,  heart-misery 
and  terrible  gloom  passed  by.  Then  another 
morning’s  light  shone  on  earth.  It  was  the 
tenth — Charlie's  birthday7.  Dear  little  fellow! 
he  kept  it  in  Heaven. 

Rigid  and  motionless,  Charlie  lay  upon  the 
satin  bed  of  his  rosewood  enflin:  his  golden 
hair  swept  back  in  silken  ringlets  from  his 
sweet,  pale  face;  his  little  form  shrouded  in 
the  same  lovely  robe  which  May  had  laid  out 
so  proudly,  not  a  week  before,  for  that  very 
day;  the  same  pearls  upon  his  snowy  neck 
anil  arms;  all  as  his  young  mother  had  plan- 
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nod  it;  hut— but  death  had  come.  Yet  no 
tears-  Oh!  Way.  the  stream  is  crossed — the 
polden  gates  unlocked.  Charlie’s  birthday  is 
fairer'and  brighter  than  even  your  love  could 
have  made  it.  One  little  year  on  earth— an 
eternity  in  Heaven. 

In  no  “grave-land  far  away”  was  Charlie 
Verrian  laid.  A  lovely  spot  was- chosen  within 
the  wide  grounds  of  Cherry  Bank,  where  the 
p'nes  waved  and  the  forest  birds  sung.  There 
was  Charlie's  grave.  And  many  came,  that 
morning,  to  see  May’s  baby  buried — many’ 
who  had  been  “bidden”  for  his  birthday  feast 
upon  that  very  day.  May  received  their  tear¬ 
ful  svmpathy  with  the  same  strange  calmness 
she  had  watched  Charlie  die,  and  when  day- 
after  day  went  by,  and  she  continued  so  fear¬ 
fully  serene,  sitting  in  her  room  with  a  route, 
tearless  wretchedness,  noticing  and  speaking 
to  no  one,  Pierre  and  Annie  grew  seriously- 
alarmed. 

“I  have  said  it  before,  Annie:  ray  sorrow 
lias  crushed  me  to  the  earth-  I  hare  no  tears 
to  shed — no  words  to  speak.” 

But  at  last  the  unnatural  spell  was  broken. 
One  evening,  when  May  sat  mute  and  wretched 
upon  the  sofa,  she  heard  Winny  singing,  in  a 
low,  sad  voice,  a  cradle  hymn,  one  which  ; 
Charlie  loved,  one  with'which  she  herself  had  ; 
often  lulled  him  to  sleep.  A  flush  on  May's 
cheek — a  quivering  sigh:  then  the  tears  rained  ; 
down  and  she  threw  herself  in  Pierre’s  arms.  ; 

“Oh!  Charlie,”  she  kept  murmuring  through 
her  sobs,  and  it  was  long  before  her  passionate 
grief  was  soothed. 

When  the  time  came  for  Pierre  to  return  to 
his  Western  home.  May  would  go  with  him. 

“I  cannot  hear  mv  husband  to  leave  me 
now.  No  father,  mother!  My  place  is  by  his 
side.  We  will  go  back  to  our  desolate  home 
together;  but  I  will  come  every  year  to  see 
you— a  sad  pjlgrim  to  my  baby’s  grave- 
Annie,  you  will  watch  that  precious  spot  for 
me.  Let  the  flowers  grow  there,  just  as  Pierre 
and  I  would  do;”  and  Annie  promised  tear¬ 
fully. 

‘•I  know  repinings  are  vain,”  said  Pierre, 
brushing  the  tears  away,  “but,  Annie,  they 
will  arise.  Struggle  as  I  may  against  it,  the 
memory  of  my  beautiful  boy,  so  suddenly,  so 
terribly  stricken  down,  will  come  back  and 
fill  my  heart  with  the  saddest  yearnings  for: 
him  and — ” 

Pierre’s  voice  was  smothered  in  a  sob.  May 
wept  with  him. 

“Oh!  Annie,  you  warned  us  of  this  dark 
hour.  You  told  us  to  beware:  and  now,  in¬ 
deed,  our  idol  has  gone.  Have  you  no  comfort 
for  us?  But  how  wild  is  my  question.  No¬ 
thing  can  ever  bring  peace  to  our  hearts.” 

“Yes,  May,”  gently  returned  Annie,  “the 
Cod  whom  you  neglected,  the  God  who  has 
chastened  you  so  heavily.  Etc  can  pour  into 
your  aching  hearts  a  sweet  and  perfect  peace. 
Bead  His  precious  Word,  my  May,”  continued 
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;  Annie,  placing  in  her  sister’s  hands  a  richly 
|  bound  Bible.  “I  have  marked  many  promises 
;  for  you  and  Pierre.  Here  alone  can  you  find 
i  comfort  for  your  sorrow,  and  this  my  own 
:  heart  has  proved.” 

j  May  and  Pierre  took  Annie’s  gift  with  tear- 
:  ful  thanks. 

i  And  the  morning  came  for  Pierre  and  May 
J  Verrian  to  leave  Cherry  Bank.  Poor  May! 

;  how  sad  and  sweet  she  looked  in  her  deep 
;  mourning  dress — her  radiant  beauty  so  sub¬ 
edited,  so  chastened.  She  went  from  one  to  the 
|  other  with  a  kind  of  wild  tenderness,  even  as 
;if  she  wished  to  drown  thought,  hut  memory 
was  powerful:  and  when  May  flung  her  arms 
around  me,  she  said — 

“Oh!  Nina,  Nina,  sir  weeks  ago  I  come  to 
Cherry  Bank  so  gay,  so  happj-.  Then  Charlie 
was  with  me.  I  go  away  now,  but — ” 

“But  Charlie  is  in  Ileaven.” 

Pierre  spoke  these  words  very'  softly,  but 
May  heard  them,  and  they  fell  soothingly  upon 
her  heart. 

Winny.  faithful  Winny,  her  ruddy  face 
grown  pale  and  grave,  went  hack  with  Pierre 
and  May.  She  had  loved  and  nursed  Charlie, 
and  they  would  not  part  with  her. 

*  *  *  ■*  # 

Years  went  by,  and  again  T  sat  by  the 
hearthstone  at  Cherry  Bank.  But  few  changes 
there.  Uncle  and  aunt  Charlton.it  maybe.' 
more  stooped  and  feeble,  a  few  more  furrows 
on  their  brows — but  that  was  all.  Dear  An¬ 
nie  Wilmot  was  as  lovely  and  as  placid  as 
°ver.  Time  seemed  to  have  softened  her  sor¬ 
rows.  Iler  child  was  no  longer  little  Lucy. 
She  had  grown  up  a  tall,  fair  girl,  with  much 
of  Annie's  gentle  loveliness  about  her. 

Pierre  and  Mav  Vc-rrian  were  at  Cherry 
Bank,  that  Autumn:  not.  indeed,  so  exult- 
ingly  joyous  as  when  I  met  them  before,  but 
serene  and  happy.  The  two  pretty  children, 
which  now  gladdened  their  hearts,  they  seemed 
to  love — not  so  wildly  as  they  had  done 
Charlie,  but  more  wisely.  Ah!  the  lesson 
bought  with  such  a  fearful  price  was  not  ror* 
gotten. 

“Yes.  Nina,”  said  May,  raising  her  fair, 
thoughPul  face  to  mine,  “our  punishment  was 
just.  We  loved  Charlie  too  well — better  than 
our  God.  Do  you  remember  how  dear  Annie 
used  to  warn  us?  I  would  -not  listen  to  her. 

I  went  on  bowing  down  beforeiny  idol  till  itwas 
shivered  to  the  very  earth:  but  all  in  mercy — 
all  in  mercy — for  do  you  know,  Nina,  whilst 
my  baby  lived,  I  never  thought  of  God?  I 
shudder  when  I  think  how  great  was  my  sin. 
But.  in  the  hour  of  trial,  when  earth  failed  us, 
Pierre  and  myself  sought  a  comforter,  enduring 
and  faithful.  We  turned  to  God — such  peace 
and  strength  He  granted  us.  We  love  our 
children  fondly,  yet  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Can  we  now  ever  forget  God’s  command? 
‘Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me.’  ” 

T  knew  where  May  was  leading  me,  but  I 
walked  by  her  side  in  silence.  Tears  were  iD 
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May's  eyes,  yet  she  looked  up  with  a  beaming 
smile. 

“Uere,  Nina,  I  learned  a  blessed  lesson.” 

And,  standing  with  May  beneath  the  tall 
pines,  I  saw  upon  the  fair  white  surface  of  that 
little  tombstone  a  broken  bud,  and  I  read  with 
misty  eyes  these  two  words— “May’s  Bab}'.” 
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Jrrnado.  Comfort  me.  boy !  What  great  men, have  been  in  love  ? 

Moth,  Hercules;  master. 

-  Armada.  {Most  sweet  Hercules  1  More  authority,  dear  hoy  \  name  more ;  and  sweet,  my  child,  let  them  be  of  good  repute  and  carrlase. 

Moth.  Saaipso^master ;  he  was  a  man  of  good  carriage,  great  carriage ;  for  he  carried  ibe  town-gates  on  his  back,  like  a  porter ;  and  he  was  in  love. 

'  ShaJupeare. 

Fashion  is  arbitrary,  we  all  know.  What  it  was  peridgers,  but  I  must  leave  to  your  imagination  several 
that  originally  gave  Sassafras  street  the  right  to  de-  Miss  Diapers,  and  several  Miss  Dimitys.  Harriet 
spise  Pepperidge  street,  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  Diaper  and  Meena  Dimity  being  the  two  exclusive 
village  of  Slimford  could  not  positively  say.  The  objects  of  my  hero’s  Sunday  and  evening  attentions, 
court-house  and  jail  were  in  Sassafras  street,  but  the  For  eleven  months  in  the  year,  the  loves  of  the 
orthodox  church  and  female  seminary  were  in  Pep-  ladies  of  Slimford  were  presided  over  by  indigenous 
peridge  street.  Two  directors  of  the  Slimford  Bank  Cupids.  Brown  Crash  and  the  other  boys  of  the  vit- 
lived  in  Sassafras  street— two  in  Pepperidge  street,  liage  had  the  Diapers  and  the  Dimitys  for  that  re- 
The  Diaper  family  lived  in  Sassafras  street— the  speetable  period  to  themselves.  The  remaining 
Dimitv  family  in  Pepperidge  street;  and  the  fathers  of  month,  when  their  sun  of  favor  was  eclipsed,  was 
the  Diaper  girls  and  the  Dimity  girls  were  worth  during  the  falling  of  the  leaf,  when  the  drummers 
about  the  same  money,  and  had  both  made  it  in  the  came  up  to  dun.  The  tonnish  clerks  of  the  dry 
lumber  line.  There  was  no  difference  to  speak  of  in  goods  merchants  were  too  much  for  the  provincials, 
their  respective  modes  of  living— none  in  the  educa-  Brown  Crash  knocked  under  and  sulked— owing,  as 
tion  of  the  girls— none  in  the  family  grave-stones,  or  he  said,  to  the  melancholy  depression  accompanying 
church  pews.  Yet,  deny  it  who  liked,  the  Diapers  the  fall  of  the  deciduous  vegetation— but  I  have  not 
were  the  aristocracy  of  Slimford.  yet  introduced  you  to  my  hero. 

It  may  be  a  prejudice,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  Brown  Crash  was  the  Slimford  stage-agent.  He 
there  is  always  something  in  a  nose.  (I  am  about  to  was  the  son  of  a  retired  watch-maker,  and  had  been 
mention  a  trifle,  but  trifles  are  the  beginning  of  most  laughed  at  in  his  boyhood  for  what  they  called  his 
things,  and  I  would  account  for  the  pride  paramount  “  airs.”  He  loved,  even  as  a  lad,  to  be  at  the  tavern 
of  the  Diapers,  if  it  is  any  way  possible.)  The  most  when  the  stage  came  in  and  help  out  the  ladies, 
stylish  of  the  Miss  Diapers — Harriet  Diaper — had  a  I  with  instinctive  leisureliness  he  pulled  off  his  cap,  as 
nose  like  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Nei-  j  soon  after  the  “  whoa-hup”  as  was  necessary — and 
ther  her  father  nor  mother  had  such  a  feature,  but  |  no  sooner — and  asked  the  ladies  if  they  would  “  alight 
there  was  a  foreign  umbrella  in  the  family,  with  ex- '  and  take  dinner,”  with  a  seductive  smile  that  began, 
actly  the  same  shaped  nose  on  the  ivory  handle.  Old  as  the  landlord  said,  “  to  pay.”  Hence  his  promotion. 
Diaper  had  once  kept  a  tavern,  and  he  had  taken  this  At  sixteen,  he  was  nominated  stage-agent,  and  thence- 
umbrelia  from  a  stranger  for  a  night’s  lodging.  But  forward  was  the  most  conspicuous  man  in  the  village— 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  To  the  nose  of  Harriet  for  “man”  he  was,  if  speech  and  gait  go  for  any 
Diaper,  resistlessly  and  instinctively,  the  Dimity  girls  thing. 

bad  knocked  under  at  school.  There  was  authority  But  we  must  minister  a  moment  to  the  reader’s  in- 
in  it,  for  the  American  Eagle  had  such  a  nose,  and  the  ner  sense,  for  we  do  not  write  altogether  for  Slimford 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  such  a  nose,  and  when,  to  comprehension.  Brown  Crash  had  something  in  his 
these  two  warlike  instances,  was  added  the  nose  of  composition  “  above  the  vulgar.”  If  men’s  qualities 
Harriet  Diaper,  the  tripod  stood  firm.  Am  I  visionary  were  mixed  like  salads,  and  I  were  giving  a  “  recipe 
in  believing  that  the  authority  introduced  into  that  for  Brown  Crashes,”  in  Mrs.  Glass’  style,  I  should  say 
village  by  a  foreigner’s  umbrella  (so  unaccountable  is  his  two  principal  ingredients  were  a  dictionary  and  a 
fate !)  gave  the  dynasty  to  the  Diapers  ?  dunghill  cock — for  his  language  was  as  ornate  as  his 

I  have  mentioned  but  two  families — one  in  each  of  |  style  of  ambulation  was  deliberate  and  imposing, 
the  two  principal  streets  of  Slimford.  Having  a  little  What  Brown  Crash  would  have  been,  born  right  honor- 
story  to  tell,  I  cannot  afford  to  distract  my  narrative  able,  I  leave  (with  the  smaller  Diapers  and  Dimitys)  to 
with  unnecessary  “  asides and  I  must  not  only  omit  the  reader’s  fancy.  My  object  is  to  show  what  he  was, 
all  description  of  the  other  Sassafrasers  and  Pep-  minus  patrician  nurture  and  valuation.  Words,  with 
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Brown  Crash,  were  susceptible  of  being  dirtied  by 
use.  He  liked  a  clean  towel— he  preferred  an  un¬ 
used  phrase.  But  here  stopped  his  peculiarities.  Be¬ 
low  the  epidermis  he  was  like  other  men — subject  to 
like  tastes  and  passions.  And  if  he  expressed  his 
loves  and  hates  with  grandiloquent  imagery,  they 
were  the  honest  loves  and  hates  of  a  week-day  world ; 
no  finer  nor  flimsier  for  their  bedecked  plumage. 

To  use  his  own  phrase,  Brown  frequented  but  two 
ladies  in  Slimford,  Miss  Harriet  Diaper,  and  Miss 
Meena  Dimity.  The  first  we  have  described  in  de¬ 
scribing  her  nose,  for  her  remainder  was  compara¬ 
tively  inconsiderable.  The  latter  was  “  a  love,”  and, 
of  course,  had  nothing  particular  about  her.  She  was 
a  lamp — nothing  till  lighted.  She  was  a  mantle- 
nothing,  except  as  worn  by  the  owner.  She  was  a 
mirror— blank  and  unconscious  till  something  came 
to  be  reflected.  She  was  any  thing,?ov&2 — unloved, 
nothing!  And  this  (it  is  our  opinion,  after  half  a  life) 
is  the  most  delicious  and  adorable  variety  of  woman 
that  has  yet  been  spared  to  us  from  the  museum  of 
specimen  angels.  (A  remark  of  Brown  Crash’s,  by 
the  way,  of  which  he  may  as  well  have  the  credit.) 

Now  Mr.  Crash  had  an  ambitious  weakness  for  the 
best  society,  and  he  liked  to  appear  intimate  with  the 
Diapers.  But  in  Meena  Dimity  there  was  a  secret 
charm,  which  made  him  wish  she  was  an  ever-to-be- 
handed-out  lady-stage-passenger.  He  could  have 
given  her  a  hand,  and  brought  in  her  umbrella  and 
bandbox,  all  day  long.  In  his  hours  of  pride,  he 
thought  of  the  Diapers — in  his  hours  of  affection,  of 
Meena  Dimity.  But  the  Diapers  looked  down  upon 
the  Dimitys,  and  to  play  his  card  delicately  between 
Harriet  and  Meena  took  all  the  diplomacy  of  Brown 
Crash.  The  unconscious  Meena  would  walk  up  Sas¬ 
safras  street,  when  she  had  his  arm,  and  the  scornful 
Harriet  would  be  there,  with  her  nose  over  the  front 
gate,  to  sneer  at  them.  He  managed  as  well  as  he 
could.  He  went  on  light  evenings  to  the  Diapers — on 
dark  evenings  to  the  Dimitys.  He  took  town  walks 
with  the  Diapers— country  walks  with  the  Dimitys. 
But  his  acquaintance  with  the  Diapers  hung  by  the 
eyelids.  Harriet  liked  him,  for  he  was  the  only  beau 
in  Slimford  whose  manners  were  not  belittled  beside 
her  nose.  But  her  acquaintance  with  him  was  a  con¬ 
descension,  and  he  well  knew  that  he  could  not  “  hold 
her  by  the  nose,”  if  she  were  ofiended.  Oh  no ! 
Though  their  respective  progenitors  were  of  no  very 
unequal  rank— though  a  horologist  and  a  “  boss  lum¬ 
ber  man”  might  abstractly  be  equals— the  Diapers 
had  the  power !  Yes— they  could  lift  him  to  them¬ 
selves,  or  dash  him  down  to  the  Dimitys,  and  all  Slim¬ 
ford  would  agree  in  the  latter  case,  that  he  was  a  slab 
and  a  small  potato ! 

But  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  Brown  Crash’s 
dream!  The  drummers  were  lording  it  in  Slimford, 
and  Brown,  reduced  to  Meena  Dimity,  (for  he  was 
too  proud  to  play  second-fiddle  to  a  town  dandy) 
was  walking  with  Iter,  on  a  dark  night,  past  the  Dia¬ 
pers.  The  Diapers  were  hanging  over  the  gate,  un¬ 
luckily,  and  their  Pearl  street  admirers  sitting  on  the 
top  rail  of  the  fence. 

“  Who  is  it?”  saida  strange  voice. 


The  reply,  sent  upward  from  a  scornfully  project¬ 
ing  under  lip,  rebounded  in  echoes  from  the  tense 
nose  of  Miss  Diaper. 

“  A  Mr.  Crash,  and  a  girl  from  the  back  street !” 

It  was  enough.  A  hot  spot  on  his  cheek — a  warm 
rim  round  his  eyes — a  pimply  pricking  in  his  skin,, 
and  it  was. all  over!  His  vow  was  made.  He  coldly- 
hid  Meena  good  night,  at  her  father’s  door,  and  went 
home  and  counted  his  money.  And  from  that  hour, 
without  regard  to  sex,  he  secretly  accepted  shillings 
from  gratified  travelers,  and  “stood  treat”  no  more! 


Saratoga  was  crowded  with  the  dispersed  nuclei  of 
the  metropolises.  Fashion,  wealth  and  beauty  were 
there.  Brown  Crash  was  there,  on  his  return  from  a 
tour  to  Niagara  and  the  lakes. 

“  Brown  Crash,  Esq.,”  was  one  of  the  notabilities 
of  Congress  Hall.  Here  and  there  a  dandy  “could 
not  quite  make  him  out,”  but  there  was  evidently 
something  uncommon  about  him.  The  ladies  thought 
him  “  of  the  old  school  of  politeness,”  and  the  politi¬ 
cians  thought  he  had  the  air  of  one  used  to  influence 
in  his  county.  His  language  was  certainly  very 
choice  and  peculiar,  and  his  gait  was  conscious  dignity 
itself.  He  must  have  been  carefully  educated,  yet 
bis  manners  were  popular,  and  he  was  particularly 
courteous  on  a  first  introduction*  The  elegance  and 
ease  with  which  he  helped^  the  ladies  out  of  their 
carriages  were  particularly  remarked,  and  a  shrewd 
observer  of  manners  said  of  him  that  “  that  point  of 
high  breeding  was  only  acquired  by  daily  habit.  He 
must  have  been  brought  up  where  there  were  car¬ 
riages,  and  ladies.”  A  member  of  Congress,  who  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  for  governor,  inquired  his  county,  and 
took  wine  with  him.  His  name  was  mentioned  by  the 
letter  writers  from  the  Springs.  Brown  Crash  was  in 
his  perihelion  1 

The  season  leaned  to  its  close,  and  the  following 
paragraph  appeared  in  the  New  York  American : 

“Fashionable  Intelligence. — The  company  at  the 
Springs  is  breaking  up.  We  understand  that  the 
Vice  President  and  Brown  Crash,  Esq.,  have  already 
left  for  their  respective  residences.  The  latter  gentle¬ 
man,  it  is  understood,  has  formed  a  matrimonial  en¬ 
gagement  with  a  family  of  wealth  and  distinction 
from  the  south.  W e  trust  that  these  interesting  bonds, 
binding  together  the  leading  families  of  the  far-divided 
extremities  of  our  country,  may  tend  to  strengthen  the 
tenacity  of  the  great  American  Union ! !” 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  class  in  Slimford  who 
knew  every  thing— the  milliners,  to  wit — moralized 
somewhat  bitterly  on  Mr.  Crash’s  devotion  to  the 
Diapers,  after  his  return,  and  his  consequent  slight  to 
Meena  Dimity.  “  If  that  was  the  effect  of  fashion  and 
distinction  on  the  heart,  Mr.  Crash  was  welcome  to 
his  honors !  Let  him  marry  Miss  Diaper,  and  they 
wished  him  much  joy  of  her  nose;  but  they  would 
never  believe  that  he  had  not  ruthlessly  broken  the 
heart  of  Meena  Dimity,  and  he  ought  to  be  aahnmpd 
of  himself,  if  there  was  any  shame  in  such  a  dandy !” 

But  the  milliners,  though  powerful  people  in  their 
way,  could  little  affect  the  momentum  of  Brown 
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Crash’s  glories.  The  paragraph  from  the  “  Ameri¬ 
can”  had  been  copied  into  the  Slimford  Advertiser, 
and  the  eyes  of  Sassafras  street  and  Pepperidge  street 
were  alike  opened.  They  had  undervalued  their  in¬ 
digenous  “prophet.”  They  had  misinterpreted  and 
mis-read  the  stamp  of  his  superiority.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  go  from  them  to  be  recognized.  But  he 
was  returned.  He  was  there,  to  have  reparation 
made^-justice  done.  And  now  what  office  would  he 
like,  from  assessor  to  path-master,  and  would  he  be 
good  enough  to  name  it  before  the  next  town-meeting. 
Brown  Crash  was  king  of  Slimford! 

And  Harriet  Diaper!  The  scorn  from  her  lip  had 
gone,  like  the  blue  from  a  radish.  Notes  for  “B. 
Crash,  Esq.,”  showered  from  Sassafras  street— bou¬ 
quets,  from  old  Diaper’s  front  yard,  glided  to  him,  per 
black  boy — nojenduo  the  endearing  attentions,  undis¬ 
guised  and  unequivocal.  Brown  Crash  and  Harriet 
Diaper  were  engaged— if  having  the  front  parlor  en¬ 
tirely  given  up  to  them  of  an  evening  meant  any 
thing — if  his  being  expected  every  night  to  tea  meant 
any  thing — if  his  devoted  (though  she  thought  rather 
cold)  attentions  meant  any  thing. 

They  did  not  mean  any  thing !  They  all  did  not 
mean  any  thing!  What  does  the  orthodox  minister 
do,  the  third  Sunday  after  Brown  Crash’s  return,  but 
read  the  banns  of  matrimony  between  that  faithless 
man  and  Meena  Dimity ! 

But  this  was  not  to  be  endured.  Harriet  Diaper 
had  a  cousin  who  was  a  “strapper !”  He  was  boss 
of  a  saw-mill,  in  the  next  county,  and  he  must  be  sent 
for.  He  was  sent  for. 


The  fight  was  over.  Boss  Diaper  had  undertaken 
to  flog  Brown  Crash,  but  it  was  a  drawn  battle,  for 
the  combatants  had  been  pulled  apart  by  their  coat¬ 
tails.  They  stepped  into  the  bar-room  and  stood,  re¬ 
covering  their  breath.  The  people  of  Slimford 
crowded  in,  and  wanted  to  have  the  matter  talked 
over.  Boss  Diaper  bolted  out  his  grievance. 

“Gentlemen!”  said  Brown  Crash,  with  one  of  his 
irresistible  come-to-dinner  smiles,  “I  am  culpable, 
perhaps,  in  the  minutire  of  this  business — justifiable, 

I  trust  you  will  say,  in  the  general  scope  and  tendency. 
You,  all  of  you,  probably,  had  mothers,  and  some  of 
you  have  wives  and  sisters ;  and  your  ‘  ‘  silver  cord”  na¬ 
turally  sympathizes  with  a  worsted  woman.  But, 
gentlemen,  you  are  republicans !  You,  all  of  you,  are 
the  rulers  of  a  country  very  large  indeed;  and  you 
are  not  limited  in  your  views  to  one  woman,  nor  to  a 
thousand  women— to  one  mile,  nor  to  a  thousand 
miles.  You  generalize !  You  go  for  magnificent  prin¬ 
ciples,  gentlemen!  You  scorn  high-and-mightiness, 
and  aristocracy!” 

“Hurra  for  Mr.  Crash!”  cried  a  stage  driver  from 
the  outside. 

“Well,  gentlemen!  In  what  I  have  done  I  have 
deserved  well  of  a  republican  country !  True,  it  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  roll  my  juggernaut  of  principle 
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over  the  sensibilites  of  that  gentleman’s  respectable 
female  relative.  But,  gentlemen,  she  offended,  remedi- 
lessly  and  grossly,  one  of  the  sovereign  people !  She 
scorned  one  of  earth’s  fairest  daughters,  who  lives  in 
the  back  street!  Gentlemen,  you  know  that  pride 
tripped  up  Lucifer!  Shall  a  tip-tcp  angel  fall  for  it, 
and  a  young  woman  who  is  nothing  particular  be  left 
scornfully  standing?  Shall  Miss  Diaper  have  more 
privileges  than  Lucifer  ?  I  appreciate  your  indignant 
negative! 

“  But,  gentlemen,  I  am  free  to  confess,  I  had  also 
my  republican,  private  end.  You  know  my  early  his¬ 
tory.  You  have  witnessed  my  struggles  to  be  re¬ 
spected  by  my  honorable  cotemporaries.  If  it  be  my 
weakness  to  be  sensitive  to  the  finger  of  scorn,  be  it 
so.  You  will  know  how  to  pardon  me.  But  I  will 
be  brief.  At  a  particular  crisis  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Diaper,  I  found  it  expedient  to  transfer  my 
untrammeled  tendernesses  to  Pepperidge  street.  My 
heart  had  long  been  5  Pepperidge  street.  But,  gentle¬ 
men,  to  have  done  it  Without  removing  from  before 
my  eyes  the  contumelious  finger  of  the  scorn  of  Sas¬ 
safras  street,  was  beyond  my  capabilities  of  endu¬ 
rance.  In  justice  to  my  present  ‘  future,’  gentlemen, 
I  felt  that  I  must  remove  ‘sour  grapes’  from  my 
escutcheon — that  I  must  soar  to  a  point,  whence, 
swooping  proudly  to  Meena  Dimity,  I  should  pass  the 
Diapers  in  descending!”  ( Cheers  and  murmurs .) 

“  Gentlemen  and  friends !  This  world  is  all  a  fleet¬ 
ing'  show.  The  bell  has  rung  and  I  keep  you  from 
your  suppers.  Briefly.  I  found  the  means  to  travel 
and  test  the  ring  of  my  metal  among  uaprejudiced 
strangers.  I  wished  to  achieve  distinction,  and  return 
to  my  birth-place— but  for  what?  Do  me  justice, 
gentlemen !  Not  to  lord  it  in  Sassafras  street !  Not 
to  carry  off  a  Diaper  with  triumphant  elation !  Not 
to  pounce  on  your  aristocratic  No.  1,  and  link  my 
destiny  with  the  disdainful  Diapers!  No!  But  to 
choose  where  I  liked,  and  have  the  credit  of  liking  it! 
To  have  Slimford  believe  that  if  I  preferred  their  No. 
2,  it  was  because  I  liked  it  better  than  their  No.  1. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  a  republican !  I  may  find  my  con¬ 
genial  spirit  among  the  wealthy — I  may  find  it  among 
the  humble.  But  I  want  the  liberty  to  choose.  And 
I  have  achieved  it — I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  say. 
Having  been  honored  by  the  dignitaries  of  a  me¬ 
tropolis-having  consorted  with  a  candidate  for  guber¬ 
natorial  distinction— having  been  recorded  in  a  public 
journal  as  a  companion  of  the  Vice  President  of  this 
free  and  happy  country — you  will  believe  me  when  I 
declare  that  I  prefer  Pepperidge  street  to  Sassafras — 
you  will  credit  my  sincerity,  when,  having  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Diapers’  betters,  I  give  them  the  go¬ 
by  for  the  Dimitys !  Gentlemen,  I  have  done.” 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Brown  Crash  is  now  a  prominent  member  of  the 
legislature,  and  an  excessive  aristocrat— Pepperidge 
street  and  very  democratic  speeches  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 
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Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Lady’s  Book  are 
not  insensible  to  the  luxury  of  the  anticipation, 
the  enjoyment,  and  the  retrospection  of  these 
needful  respites  from  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  a 
Teacher's  life.  To  the  school  girl,  how  sunny 
and  benignant  are  they !  She  to  whom  devotion 
to  study  is  irksome,  and  who  has  not  yet  dream¬ 
ed  of  the  pleasures  of  mental  occupation,  hails 
these  halcyon  days  with  that  Sancho-like  joy 
which  promises  all  the  imagined  satisfaction  of 
passivity  and  indolence.  She  whose  eyes  shine 
less  lustrously  to  the  mere  admirer  of  external 
beauty,  and  whose  cheek  has  less  of  the  rose 
than  of  the  lily,  welcomes  also  this  period  of 
relaxation,  necessary  to  amend  the  waste  occa¬ 
sioned  by  intensely  excited  energies,  and  to 
restore  the  healthful  equipoise  of  mind  and  body. 
Nor  is  the  care-worn  teacher  very  reluctant  to 
escape  for  a  time  both  the  pleasures  and  annoy¬ 
ances  of  the  school-room,  and  allow  free  scope 
to  thought  and  feeling  and  chance  enjoyment 
Confined  for  ten  long  months  to  the  pent  up 
city ;  sating  his  very  soul  with  the  prospect  of 
brick  walls,  marble  porticos,  and  rectangular 
streets;  enjoying  all  the  successive,  rapturous 
melody  of  music  grinders,  fruit  venders,  dray 
and  carriage  rattling,  to  say  nothing  of  the  so¬ 
prano  tones  of  our  night  watchers  (1),  nor  what 
in  consistency  should  have  been  mentioned  first, 
the  commingled  variety  of  smiling  and  pouting 
faces;  sweet  and  jejune  accents;  intelligence 
and  stupidity;  docility  and  uuteachableness ; 
beauty  and  so-so-ness;  confidence  and  suspicion; 
loveliness  and  je  ne  sais  quoi,  which  constitute 
the  distance,  the  foreground,  and  the  filling  up 
of  the  every-day  picture  of  a  professor’s  life ; — I 
say,  confined  for  ten  months  to  such  scenes,  who 
could  not  relish  a  little  other  “spice  of  life'!” 
The  young  man  will,  for  many  and  perhaps  for 
particular  reasons.  One,  like  myself,  in  “  the 
sear  and  yellow  leaf,”  will  not  positively  refuse 
to  do  so,  though  to  him  nature  may  have  lost 
some  of  her  most  thrilling  poetry,  and  though 
many  of  his  once  favourite  haunts  may  give  rise 
to  emotions  in  which  the  painful  may  have  the 
preponderance. 

Still,  even  to  such  an  one,  this  season  of  leisure 
is  a  blessed  relief.  Though  the  sky  seem  not 
quite  so  brilliant  as  in  his  youth,  and  the  cloud- 
sustaining  mountain  have  less  of  grandeur  than 
formerly ;  though  the  river  glasses  less  enchant- 
ingly  the  vault  of  blue  above,  and  the  foliage 
of  its  margin;  all  is  in  keeping  with  the  mel¬ 
lowness  of  his  years,  and  pleasingly  so.  He 
blends  better  than  he  once  could,  the  sublimity 
and  beauty  of  external  nature  with  the  richer 
and  purer  sentiments  of  moral  grandeur  and 
loveliness;  and  he  finds,  with  less  excitement, 
it  may  be,  but  with  more  intelligence  than  in 
the  days  of  his  youth, 

«  tongues  in  trees,  hooks  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.” 

With  such  advantages  of  age  and  experience, 
with  a  relish  for  that  enjoyment  which  nature 
at  this  luxuriant  season  every  where  proffers  to 


the  contemplative,  and  with  an  habitual  fond¬ 
ness  to  contribute  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
happiness  of  the  young,  I  left  our  beautiful  city 
with  some  less  than  a  dozen  of  my  most  intel¬ 
ligent  pupils  on  a  trip  to  the  East  and  North. 

Who,  patient  reader,  could  stop,  with  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  a  day  in  July,  the  mercury  at 
90°,  to  speak  of  the  pleasures  of  an  omnibus 
ride  to  Willow  street;  or  to  describe  the  semi¬ 
daily  scene  at  a  depot  where  scores  of  trunks 
and  some  hundreds  of  passengers  are  huddled 
together  so  unclussically,  and  in  a  space  where 
fifty  individuals  can  scarce  stand  with  comfort, 
that  the  probability  of  losing  one’s  baggage, 
one’s  friends  and  one’s  self  is  fearfully  alarming! 
Nor  is  it  needful  to  tell  of  the  balmy  zephyrs, 
so  grateful  to  our  fevered  frames ;  or  of  the  en¬ 
chanting  loveliness  of  nature’s  face ;  or  of  the 
luxury  of  a  locomotive  transit  to  New  York. 
Nor  pertinent  is  it,  except  to  youthful  curiosity, 
to  give  a  portraiture  of  my  interesting  protegees. 
Who  in  the  crowds  that  thronged  our  train  of 
cars  would  have  felt  an  interest  in  that  fair, 
sylph-like  form,  whose  brows  were  so  recently 
and  so  gracefully  encircled  with  the  coronal 
of  May,  and  whose  eyes  sparkle  with  tokens  of 
enjoyment  as  she  gazes  on  the  pleasing  variety 
of  woodlands  and  cultivated  fields,  of  multicau- 
lis  orchards,  and  tasteful  gardens ;  nor  are  her 
thoughts  diverted  from  a  comparison  of  these 
with  the  more  luxuriant  and  flowe;:y  scenery 
of  her  own  Tennessee.  Need  I  allude  to  the 
one  at  her  side  more  em-bon-point,  and  no  less 
fair,  whose  absence  from  the  school-room  gives 
no  intimation  that  she  has  less  relish  for  the 
pleasures  of  knowledge  and  reflection.  The 
absorbing  interest  she  evinces  in  the  subject 
matter  of  a  favourite  author,  annihilates  appa¬ 
rently  all  thoughts  of  the  scenes  that  pass  us 
with  such  fearful  rapidity.  If  for  an  instant  she 
glances  at  the  fleeting  images  around,  she  finds, 
it  may  be,  but  little  satisfaction,  contrasted  with 
the  exciting  scenery  of  her  own  mountain- 
green.  Or  of  that  taller  and  equally  fair  one, 
who  with  tablets  in  hand  contemplates  with  an 
artist’s  eye  each  hill  and  dale,  and  copse  and 
grove,  and  dreams,  one  might  fancy,  of  sunnier 
spots  in  her  own  V irgin  state.  Of  these,  and 
of  the  rest  whose  cicerone  I  was,  I  shall  say 
nothing  by  way  of  portraiture.  As  to  conver 
sation,  who  but  the  trumpet-tongued  ever  at¬ 
tempted  it!  We  therefore,  looked  and  admired, 
thought  and  enjoyed,  read  and  reflected  as  fancy 
dictated. 

And  New  York,  too,  saving  always  the  pic¬ 
turesque  harbour,  and  its  health  inspiring 
breezes,  gives  no  delightful  relief  to  a  Philadel¬ 
phian,  with  the  arid  grass  and  foliage  of  the 
Battery  and  the  Park.  We  had,  however,  to 
boast  of  a  warm  prospect  of  a  brick  church  from 
the  drawing  room  of  our  hotel ;  and  in  the  dinner 
room,  we  found  an  atmosphere  whose  tempera¬ 
ture  marvellously  vied  with  that  of  the  well- 
selected  and  abundant  viands  on  the  table.  But 
the  passage  up  the  East  River  and  the  Sound 
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of  such  an  evening  and  night !  The  spirits  of 
wrath  seemed  let  loose  in  every  portion  of  the 
horizon,  while  the  sky  above  waB  scarcely  che¬ 
quered  by  a  single  cloud,  to  interrupt  the  sil¬ 
vering  of  the  waters  from  the  meridian  moon. 

Grouping  on  the  promenade  deck,  with  a  few 
young  friends  whom  chance  had  brought  thither, 
we  sat  till  the  noon  of  night,  in  friendly  chat, 
alternately  pensive  and  innocently  gay;  and 
loth  to  part  even  at  so  late  an  hour.  Let  si¬ 
lence  suppress  the  story  of  the  remainder  of  the 
passage  to  Newport.  Others  may  tell  of  the 
pleasures  of  a  storm,  and  of  that  concomitant 
pleasure,  sea-sickness;  I  will  not  Suffice  it 
that  we  were  hurried  on  shore  with  somewhat 
less  attention  to  our  toilette  than  is  requisite 
for  the  drawing  room ;  and  that  an  early  hour 
found  us  in  comfortable  preparation  for  a  taste¬ 
ful  breakfast  with  mine  host  of  Bellevue. 

In  one  of  the  most  delightful  drives  our  coun¬ 
try  affords  along  the  beach  whose  surges, 
roused  by  the  last  night’s  storm,  vividly  re¬ 
minded  us  of  our  favourite  Cape  May,  and 
which  had  invited  numerous  parties  to  admire 
and  to  “  Bport  with  the  waves'  wild  play:” — to 
Pursatorv.  on  whose  brow  we  sat  while  mvfair 
ones  listened  as  young  ladies  are  wont  to  listen 
to  veritable  stories,  with  which  this  spot  is  rife, 
of  “hair  breadth  ’scapes”  of  unfortunate  lov¬ 
ers  : — to  Paradise,  a  most  romantic  spot,  as  many 
a  moon  might,  if  it  would,  aver ; — in  this  drive 
of  three  or  four  hours,  there  was  presented  an 
assemblage  of  ocean  grandeur,  of  vernal  beauty 
and  of  romantic  story,  not  usually  enjoyed  of  a 
morning  of  the  balmiest  day. 

Of  the  few  inhabitants  I  know  of  this  fashion¬ 
able  watering  place,  of  which  the  far  spread 
praise  is  fully  deserved,  I  called  on  the  gifted 
and  pious  Miss  C.  whose  mind  is  alive  to  the 
finest  sensibilities  of  poetic  inspiration,  as  her 
contributions  to  our  annuals  fully  attest.  I  saw, 
too,  my  friend  Dr.  T.  surrounded  by  his  lovely 
family,  whom  for  years  I  have  esteemed  as  pos¬ 
sessing  elements  of  character  of  most  sterling 
merit  If  ever  from  a  heart  flowed  warmly  and 
freely  the  streams  of  friendship,  that  heart  is 
his;  and  if  a  generous  liberality  for  the  motives 
of  others,  and  a  most  rigid  interpretation  of  his 
own ; — if  a  rich  preparation  for,  and  experience 
in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  entitle  a  man 
to  a  high  estimation  and  to  wealth,  Dr.  T.  richly 
merits  both. 

Our  drive  through  the  Island  to  Bristol  was, 
to  tlie  young  ladies,  one  not  soon  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  beautiful  Narragansett,  which, 
ever  and  anon  as  we  ascended  an  eminence, 
showed  its  surface  outspreading  in  loveliness, 
with  its  varied  and  picturesque  islets  and 
whitened  canvass,  can  be  contemplated  with 
scarcely  less  admiration  than  the  far-famed  Bay 
of  Naples.  This  Island — the  Aquitnec  of  the 
Red  Man— has  been  not  unaptly  called  the  Eden 
of  America.  Picturesque  in  its  surface,  remark¬ 
ably  fertile,  and  proverbially  healthy,  it  ought 
to  present  an  aspect  far  different  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  one.  With  the  exception  of  the  princely 
mansions  of  Gov.  Collins  and  Mr.  Vernon  near' 
Newport,  and  the  enchanting  Vaucluse,  there  is 
scarcely  a  dwelling  on  which  economical  utility 


and  parsimonious  saving  may  not  be  read  by 
almost  a  blind  man.  Nature’s  most  lavish  gifts 
are  not  unfrequently  bestowed  on  those  who 
have  no  ability  to  appreciate  them. 

Through  the  complaisance  of  the  veteran 
proprietor  of  the  ferry  from  the  northern  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Island  to  the  main  land,  we  were 
taken  directly  to  the  wharves  of  the  pleasant 
village  of  Bristol.  Thus  ended  the  varieties 
of  the  day;  a  day  marked  with  evidence  of  abi¬ 
lity  on  the  part  of  my  fair  protegees,  to  appreci¬ 
ate  ;  of  taste  to  enjoy,  and  of  knowledge  to  in¬ 
terpret  what  of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand  had 
passed  in  review.  To  one  who  loves  undis¬ 
turbed  quiet  and  is  no  devotee  to  gastronomy, 
Bristol  to  the  summer  traveller  is  a  very  eligi¬ 
ble  stopping  place.  Its  streets  of  liberal  width, 
shaded  by  the  beautiful  Tilia,  its  elegant  pri¬ 
vate  establishments,  and,  in  the  environs,  even 
princely  ones,  the  number  and  commodiousness 
of  its  churches,  its  pleasant  harbour,  and  its 
cooling  breezes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  taste  and 
learning  and  hospitality  of  some  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  are  inviting  symptoms  of  attractiveness. 
And  then  its  lar  famed  Mount  Hope;  the 
swamp  where  treason  felled  the  heroic  Philip 
to  the  earth;  the  throne  around  which  he  ga¬ 
thered  his  war  council ;  the  spring  where  he 
slaked  his  thirst;  the  beetling  precipice  which 
concealed  this  remnant  of  the  true  proprietors 
of  the  soil :  these  with  their  affecting  associations 
and  contrasted  with  the  present  aspect  of  things 
here,  were  not  unfelt  and  unenjoyed  by  my 
sympathizing  charge.  A  solitary  hypericum 
and  a  prunella  plucked  from  the  fissures  of  King 
Philip’s  seat,  are  the  only  mementos,  if  any 
were  required,  of  our  visit  to  this  consecrated 
spot.  Returning  as  we  came,  over  a  road  that 
never  dreamed  of  M’Adam,  we  continued  our 
drive  through  the  village,  round  the  beautiful 
harbour  to  Pawpasquash ;  stopping  for  a  moment 
at  the  splendid  mansion  of  Mr.  R.,  whose  lady 
and  her  excellent  sister  received  us,  as  they 
are  wont,  with  that  cordiality  and  ease  which 
render  this  place  so  attractive  to  all  visiters. 
By  the  politeness  of  Mr.  D.  and  Captain  M.  we 
visited  the  “Aquitnec,”  the  beautiful  ship  of  the 
latter,  just  in  from  S.  A.  I  have  seldom  wit¬ 
nessed  happier  smiles  than  the  circumstances 
of  this  naval  visit  lighted  up  on  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  young  ladies.  All  was  novelty 
and  gratification ;  and  the  polite  attentions  of 
the  gallant  Captain,  together  with  the  tasteful 
goilte  from  his  well  selected  ship  stores,  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Spending  a  Sunday  in  this  agreeable  place, 
where  if  we  found  not  the  more  imposing  accom¬ 
paniments  of  public  worship,  we  found,  as  every 
where,  our  spiritual  and  sublime  Liturgy;  and 
could  worship  as  acceptably  as  amid  the  deco¬ 
rations  of  our  more  costly  and  gorgeous  temples, 
we  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
W.  whose  maternal  and  sisterly  kindness  ren¬ 
dered  our  sojourn  here  so  pleasant,  and  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  whose  hospitality  made  us  feel 
as  if  at  home  though  among  strangers— we 
sailed  to  Providence.  A  drive  through  this 
picturesque  city,  along  the  hill  whose  college 
edifices  bespeak  the  munificence  of  the  man 
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whose  name  the  University  hears,  from  whose 
eminence  the  city  and  its  environs  lay  spread 
out  before  us  as  on  a  map;  and  a  hasty  din¬ 
ner  at  that  excellent  establishment,  the  City 
Hotel,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  cars  for  the 
city  of  notions.  We  had  parted  with  the 
attentive  Air.  W.  of  N.  Y.,  who  had  enjoyed 
hitherto  with  us  our  sight-seeing:  and  the 
evening  of  the  day — such  an  evening  as  the 
Bostonians  mark  in  their  calendar — placed  us 
in  that  first  of  strangers’  homes,  the  Tremont. 
Apropos  of  this  establishment;  of  all  places  of 
sojourn,  with  no  disparagement  to  others,  none 
can  be  found  with  accommodations  so  admirable 
and  with  regulations  so  excellent.  The  only 
instance  of  complaint  ever  heard  of,  was  that 
of  a  crusty  bachelor,  who,  comfortless  elsewhere, 
went  to  the  Tremont  with  the  vain  hope  of  rid¬ 
ding  himself  of  his  most  inveterate  annoyance — 
himself! 

With  the  lark,  my  fair  ones,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  escorted  by  the  agreeable  Mr.  C.,  ascended 
to  the  look-out  of  the  State  House ;  and  if  spark¬ 
ling  eyes  and  eloquent  expressions  indicate 
gratification,  the  scene  from  that  elevation 
could  not  have  been  an  jevery  day  one.  At  an 
early  hour,  “mine  host”  had  provided  a  carriage 
and  a  most  civil  coachman,  to  be  at  our  bidding 
for  the  day.  How  interesting  our  associations 
at  Bunker’s  Hill!  “There,”  said  the  octoge¬ 
narian  keeper  of  the  half-built  monument, 
“  there,”  planting  his  cane  on  the  spot  with 
emphasis,  “  there  Warren  fell !”  I  told  the 
story  of  that  fearful  battle ;  nor  was  there  want¬ 
ing  a  responsive  feeling  in  the  dear  ones  who 
clustered  around  me.  We  took  a  view  of  the 
navy  yard,  with  its  dry  dock,  its  extensive  ap¬ 
paratus  for  machinery,  the  Vermont  ship  of  the 
line,  sighing  for  its  “  home  of  blue,”  till  its  very 
keel  has  lost  its  healthfulness ;  and  the  stately 
and  elegantly  arrayed  Columbus,  through  which 
the  courtly  Lieut.  De  C.  conducted  us,  in  which, 
if  the  darkly  domicil  of  the  “  middies”  occasion¬ 
ed  a  slight  regret  from  my  companions,  it  was 
soon  dispelled  by  our  entrance  into  the  commo¬ 
dious  and  elegant  state  rooms  above.  It  may 
be,  when  our  gallant  Lieutenant  shall  be  far 
away  on  a  distant  station,  he  may  recollect  the 
Philadelphia  school  girls,  who  with  their  cice¬ 
rone  chatted  for  a  pleasant  half  hour  in  his  own 
tasteful  quarters  in  the  Columbus. 

That  first  and  best  of  our  literary  institutions, 
Harvard  University,  who  has  not  visited  1  The 
classic  grounds;  the  beautiful  chapel  and  refec¬ 
tory;  the  venerable  halls;  the  richly  supplied 
cabinet;  the  extensive  library,  with  its  mural 
portraits  of  the  worthiest  in  the  history  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  the  most  munificent  in  the  cause  of 
learning;  who  has  not  seen,  and  admired,  and 
felt  a  glow  of  pride  in  acknowledging  relation¬ 
ship  to  these  noble  and  forecasting  Puritans  1 
Mount  Auburn,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten  :  and  if  the  eye  moistened  at  the  tomb  of  the 
benevolent  Spurzheim,  and  the  tribute  of  admi¬ 
ration  was  offered  at  the  monument  of  the  first 
tenant  of  this  city  of  the  dead ;  and  if  mingled 
pensiveness  and  chastened  joy  were  indulged 
m  as  we  traversed  the  windings,  and  beheld 
the  repositories  of  the  departed ;  they  are  hut 


natural  sentiments  excited  by  a  visit  to  this 
magnificent  cemetery.  In  pensive  mood  we 
hastened  to  our  temporary  home  in  the  city ; 
and,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  the  day,  we 
felt,  that  in  number  and  interest,  few  days  had 
been  more  richly  crowded. 

The  succeeding  day  dawned  with  most  invi¬ 
ting  promise ;  and,  what  is  rather  unusual  in  a 
Boston  morning,  made  the  promise  good,  Who, 
on  such  a  day,  with  a  breeze  sufficient  to  fan 
us  into  agreeability,  though  not  enough  to 
ripple  the  mirror  of  the  harbour,  has  sailed  to 
Nahant,  and  not  enjoyed  it  to  the  full  7  if  any, 
let  him  be  marked  as  eyeless,  thoughtless,  soul¬ 
less.  Nahant,  could  thy  rocky  shores  discourse 
of  aught  but  of  ocean’s  dashings,  what  thrilling 
emotions  couldst  thou  tell  of  in  the  bosoms  of 
thousands  who  have  gazed  from  thy  clifis  on  the 
limitless  waters  “  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm !” 
What  tales  couldst  thou  relate  of  moody  and 
romantic  youth ;  of  gratuitous  advice  of  “  aun¬ 
ties”  of  a  certain  age  to  giddy  nieces  of  sweet 
seventeen;  of  the  fortune  hunting  beaux  and  of 
the  flirtations  of  belles ;  of  the  social  intercourse 
of  the  friendly  many,  and  of  the  beloved  few  ! 
But  thou  must  not  blab.  Thy  silence  is  speech¬ 
ful. — A  ride  to  Lynn  should  be  taken  by  every 
visiter  to  this  favourite  retreat,  and  particularly 
at  or  near  low  water.  For  some  three  miles, 
with  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  N.  E. — none  of 
your  annihilating  northeasters — we  revelled  on 
the  breath  of  all  sorts  of  music  and  poetry.  The 
very  seagulls  screeched  melodiously.  The  tiny 
waves  kissed  our  carriage  wheels  in  musical 
murmurings.  The  hawk  seemed  poetic  in  his 
gyrations,  and  the  waders  moved  in  measured 
steps.  It  waB  just  such  a  drive  as  any  one  may 
take  of  just  such  a  day,  and  with  just  such  a 
companion  as  we  had  in  the  agreeable  Mr.  C. 

Of  Lynn — of  shoemaking  memory— with  its 
neat  white  cottages,  (all  cast,  one  would  think, 
in  the  same  mould,)  and  tasteful  gardens — its 
patriotic  ladies  and  their  obedient  lords,  every 
newspaper  has  spoken.  We  left  it  in  a  few 
minutes  after  our  arrival ;  and  a  glorious  moon¬ 
light  evening  was  spent  in  strolling  on  the 
Common,  listening  to  the  excellent  music  from 
the  Boston  Band,  and  the  scarcely  less  agree¬ 
able  music  of  social  converse.  In  this  city  of 
notions,  there  has  been  contrived  no  notion 
of  late  more  popular  than  the  semi-weekly 
concert  on  the  Common  at  the  city’s  expense. 
Its  many  advantages  both  social  and  moral  are 
too  obvious  to  need  enumeration. 

The  Atheneum,  with  its  choice  collection 
of  paintings  of  the  Flemish  and  other  schools, 
in  addition  to  those  of  native  artists,  furnishes 
objects  of  interest  worth  a  pilgrimage  to 
behold.  The  Conservatory,  containing  exotics 
to  adorn  the  public  garden,  is  in  design  and 
execution  unlike  any  in  our  country,  and  most 
admirably  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  the 
florist  and  botanist,  and  to  the  admiration  of 
every  visiter.  After  a  hasty  walk  in  Washing¬ 
ton  street,  and  a  call  on  a  few  friends,  among 
whom  i  am  proud  to  Tank  the  accomplished  and 
literary  Mrs.  H.,  of  this  “  Book,”  we  bid  a  cor¬ 
dial  adieu  to  our  friends  in  Mount  Vernon  street; 
and  the  next  morning  found  us  in  that  Babel 
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Emporium,  New  York.  How  gladly  did  we 
hasten  to  enjoy  the  cooling  breezes  and  romantic 
scenery  of  West  Point;  there  to  rest  and  to  ex¬ 
patiate,  to  ramble  and  ponder  for  a  few  brief 
days. 

The  canvas  may,  but  the  pen  may  not  ade¬ 
quately  describe  this  lovely  and  sublime  spot. 
A  climb  to  Port  Putnam,  venerable  in  its  ruins; 
the  prospect  of  the  place  where  Arnold  sealed 
his  eternal  infamy;  the  scenery  varied  in  mag¬ 
nificence  as  seen  from  various  points ;  the  relics 
of  revolutionary  times  preserved  in  the  military 
store  rooms ;  the  daily  drill  of  the  officer-like 
and  gentlemanly  cadets ;  the  suavity  and  dig¬ 
nified  deportment  of  the  professors ; — these  and 
other  sources  of  physical  and  mental  gratifica¬ 
tion  are  familiar  to  the  thousands  who  annually 
visit  this  military  establishment. 


After  a  delay  of  a  single  day  in  N.  Y.  on  our 
return,  I  committed  my  interesting  charge  to 
the  care  of  my  most  valued  friends,  the  Misses 
C.  of  Princeton ;  whose  kindness  and  instruction 
the  young  ladies  enjoyed  for  the  remainder  of 
the  midsummer  holidays.  Excursions  of  this 
kind  should  be  more  frequent,  where  teachers 
are  at  leisure  to  assume  Buch  responsibility. 
The  improvement  in  health ;  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  much  knowledge  gained  in  the  re¬ 
citation  room ;  habits  of  observation  and  love 
of  nature;  discrimination  of  character;  and, 
(except  through  the  teacher’s  fault,)  with  the 
divine  blessing,  improvement  in  morals  and  re¬ 
ligion  ; — these  are  benefits  of  no  ordinary  value, 
and  are  a  rich  return  for  any  temporary  sacri¬ 
fices  required. 

Philadelphia. 
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MISS  FISKE’S  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  twentieth  annual  report! — We  believe  this  school  must 
be  the  oldest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
True,  there  were  female  seminaries  opened  at  an  earlier  pe¬ 
riod;  but  they  have,  each  in  turn,  been  superseded  by  more 
perfect,  or,  at  least,  more  promising  systems,  and  so  have 
passed  away. 

Nor  is  this  change  at  all  wonderful,  when  we  reflect,  that, 
by  private  exertions  only,  these  schools  have  hitherto  been 
maintained;  and  that  few  instructers  among  women,  or  men 
either,  could  stimulate  public  curiosity,  secure  public  confi¬ 
dence,  and  sustain  an  undeviating  course  of  popularity,  for 
twenty  years. 

Miss  Catharine  Fiske  has  done  this.  Twenty  years  ago 
she  opened  her  seminary  in  Keene,  (N.  H.,)  in  the  same 
building  she  now  occupies.  For  twenty  years  she  has  held  on 
her  way,  keeping  even  pace  with  the  boasted  “  march  of  in¬ 
tellectual  improvement,”  constantly  and  steadily  meeting  every 
demand  which  the  real  progress  of  society  required,  and  as 
steadfastly  obviating  every  innovation  of  caprice  or  fashion, 
which  she  judged  inconsistent  with  the  best  interests  of  her 
pupils. 

Her  plan  has  always  been  usefulness,  rather  than  show.  It 
has  been  thus  from  principle.  Possessing  a  sound  and  dis¬ 
criminating  judgment,  she  rightly  estimated  the  true  dignity  of 
human  character,  and  clearly  saw  that  this  was  secured,  not 
by  going  out  of  our  sphere,  but  by  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  our 
duties  within  it.  Notwithstanding  her  own  extraordinary 
talents,  those  too  of  a  kind  usually  denominated  par  excel¬ 
lence,  w  masculine,”  she  has  never  been  dazzled  with  any 
theory  respecting  the  “  mental  equality  of  the  sexes,” — but, 
satisfied  that  a  different  station  in  this  life  has  been  by  Prov¬ 
idence  appointed  to  each,  her  labors  in  education  have  been 
directed  to  the  grand  object  of  elevating  the  domestic  and 
social  duties  of  woman,  and  qualifying  her  pupils  to  discharge 
them.  Deeply  sensible,  too,  of  the  important  influence 
which  school  habits  and  opinions  exert  on  the  mind  and  con¬ 
duct  of  a  young  lady,  Miss  Fiske,  in  all  her  arrangements, 
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has  endeavored  to  cherish  the  simplicity  of  taste,  and  cultivate 
the  gentleness  of  manners  and  deportment  m  her  scholars, 
which  are  so  charming  in  the  private  circle  of  domestic  life. 
The  u  Remarks  ”  in  this  last  report  are  expressive,  not 
merely  of  her  sentiments,  but  of  her  practice:  they  embody 
those  sound  views  of  female  education  which  cannot  be  too 
often  urged  on  the  public  notice,  and  which,  though  fashion 
will  not  follow,  she  dares  not  condemn. 

“  Remarks.—  It  is  delightful  to  hear  the  public  voice  applaud 
the  exertions  which  are  made  to  improve  the  school  education  of 
females, — but  in  this  earnest  applause,  is  there  no  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  too  languid  in  commending  domestic  qualities,  such  as  indus¬ 
try,  economy,  and  active  kindness?  virtues  which  gave  great 
worth  of  character  to  many  of  our  New  England  matrons,  who, 
though  their  school-day  privileges  where  limited,  still,  by  thought 
and  observation,  were  enabled  to  sway  the  sceptre  over  the 
household  domain,  with  prudence,  gentleness  and  love. — If  mo¬ 
thers  and  grandmothers  have  done  thus,  what  ought  we  to  expect 
from  females  of  the  present  day,  with  so  many  privileges  for 
gaining  knowledge,  scientific,  moral  and  religious  ?— knowledge 
which,  if  rightly  acquired,  improved  and  imparted,  can  have  no 
other  bearing  on  the  character  of  woman,  than  to  elevate  her 
mind,  and  qualify  her  for  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  friend,  wife, 
and  mother. — To  her  is  entrusted  the  most  important  charge  ever 
committed  to  human  intelligence,— the  care  of  the  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  principles  of  young  immortals.  A  love  of  truth  and  rec¬ 
titude — and  the  practice  of  all  the  Christian  virtues,  can  be  in¬ 
spired  and  taught  by  no  other  person,  so  effectually,  as  by  a 
Mother; — and  all,  who  guide  childhood  by  care,  precept  or  ex¬ 
ample,  should  remember  that  the  little  actions,  of  these  early 
years,  constitute  the  alphabet,  which  is  rapidly  forming  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  conduct,  in  future  life— conduct  which  may  deter¬ 
mine  the  destiny  of  our  Republic. 

Woman  is  not  personally  placed  at  the  head  of  our  national 
government— but  the  state  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  depends  on  her  influence,  which  is  deepjy  felt  in  every 
domestic  realm;  where,  if  woman  legislates  with  care,  justice, 
kindness,  and  wisdom,  the  subjects  will  generally  be  virtuous 
and  happy;— but  females  may  be  so  educated,  as  not  to  be 
qualified  to  rule  or  obey ;  they  mav  be  feeble,  inefficient,  and 
unhappy— rendered  so,  by  an  undue  attachment  to  frivolous 
books,  and  elegant  trifles— a  love  of  incessant  change,  and  fe¬ 
verish  excitement,  and  by  yielding  to  the  influence  of  vanity, 
and  the  tyranny  of  fashion. 
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Thus  we  see  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  young,  ear¬ 
nestly  to  improve  their  privileges  for  gaining  knowledge — of 
inuring  themselves  to  that  active  and  useful  industry,  which 
will  invigorate  their  physical  powers— of  practising  daily,  the 
virtues  taught  "by  our  Saviour,  and  of  incorporating  into  their 
minds,  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion. 

Then  may  we  expect  woman  to  be  qualified  to  think  with 
candor— act  with  justice— counsel  with  kindness— and  direct 
with  wisdom.” 

Reader,  imagine  a  woman  possessed  of  every  excellence 
named  in  the  last  paragraph,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  Miss  Fiske.  Is  it  strange  such  an  one  has  been 
eminently  successful!  Nor  is  it  entirely  in  a  literary  or 
moral  point  of  view,  that  the  value  of  such  a  woman  in  socie¬ 
ty  is  to  be  rated.  We  are  aware  that,  to  name  great  pecu¬ 
niary  benefits  to  a  community,  as  resulting  from  the  labors  of 
an  individual  female,  will  sound  strangely;  but,  in  this  case, 
we  think  facts  and  figures  will  show  that  the  town  of  Keene 
is  much  indebted,  for  its  prosperity,  to  the  exertions  of  Miss 
Fiske. 

There  are  on  her  catalogue  for  the  present  year,  about  one 
hundred  names:  eighty  of  these  pupils  are  from  abroad.  But 
these  have  not  all  bee/*  present  at  once.  She  states  that  she 
has  accommodations  for  boarding  forty  pupils  in  summer,  and 
twenty-five  in  winter;  and  we  know  that  her  family  is  always 
full;  of- course,  those  who  board  with  her  are  from  abroad. 
We  will  not,  however,  go  beyond  a  medium;  we  will  say 
she  has  thirty  pupils,  through  the  year,  from  abroad— the 
money  expended  by  each  pupil,  for  board,  tuition,  clothing, 
(many  depend  on  purchasing  all  fashionable  articles  at  Keene,) 
books,  &c.,  is  not  less,  on  an  average,  than  $200  per  year. 
Then  we  have  $6,000  each  year,  making  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  the  twenty  years;  which  Miss 
Fiske,  solely  by  using  her  capital  of  wind,  has  brought  into 
the  village,  and  diffused  among  the  merchants,  mechanics, 
farmers,  &c.  Who,  among  the  men  there,  have  done  so 
much  for  the  prosperity  of  the  town? 

But  this  pecuniary  advantage  is  not  the  greatest  benefit  her 
school  has  conferred.  The  opportunities  of  education  it  has 
afforded  to  the  young  ladies  of  Keene,  and  the  refined  taste 
and  literary  tone  it  has  diffused  over  the  society  of  that 
charming  village,  are  beyond  the  value  of  dollars  and  cents. 
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Is  it  inquired  what  Keene  has  done  to  encourage  or  reward 
the  efforts  of  Miss  Fiske?  The  people  must  answer.  We 
wish  we  could  record  that  they  had  emulated  the  example  of 
Troy  towards  Mrs.  Willard. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  remarked  that  Miss  Fiske  requires 
no  assistance;— that  she  has  gained  for  herself  an  “  elegant 
sufficiency.”  This  is  true,  but  it  is  the  result  of  unwearied 
care  and  the  most  attentive  economy.  The  arrangements  of 
her  school  are  conducted  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  from  four  to 
six  assistant  teachers  of  high  attainments,  constantly  employ¬ 
ed,  and  needed,  too,  as  the  list  of  studies  will  show. 

“our  instructions  we  divide  into  four  courses. 

First — Spelling,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Plain  Sewing,  First 
Books  of  Geography,  and  History. 

Second— Reading,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  with  the 
use  of  Maps  and  Globes,  Arithmetic,  Writing,  and  Composi¬ 
tion — and  what  the  law  requires  to  qualify  a  lady  to  instruct  a 
District  School. 

Third — The  same,  with  Political  Class  Book,  Rhetoric,  Nat¬ 
ural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

Fourth — Logic,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Natural 
Theology  and  Evidences  of  Christianity,  the  Latin  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Languages. 

Pupils  can  attend  to  Music  on  the  Organ  and  Piano  Forte, 
Drawing,  and  Painting  of  Fruit  and  Flowers,  and  the  Langua¬ 
ges,  in  either  Course  of  Instruction.” 

Then  the  “  terms  ”  are  very  reasonable. 


TERMS. 

“  For  the  school  year,  48  weeks,  including  board  and  tuition, 


in  the  English  Studies  and  Writing,  -  $100,00 

Fuel  in  the  Winter, . -  6,00 

Board,  per  week,  in  vacation,  -  -  -  -  -  1,50 

In  addition  to  the  above , 

Per  quarter,  in  the  Languages,  -  6, 

“  Music, . 10, 

“  Drawing  and  Painting,  -  -  3,” 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  household  expenses,  will  know 
that  the  most  careful  and  judicious  management  would  be 
necessary  to  make  a  boarding-school  profitable  at  the  above 
terms.  In  a  conversation  we  held  with  Miss  Fiske,  on 
this  subject,  she  remarked,  that  she  found  at  first,  the  business 
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department  of  her  establishment,  the  one  which  most  troubled 
her  to  manage.  u  The  first  year,”  said  she,  “  I  had  a  part¬ 
ner,  Mrs.  N.,  who  managed  the  domestic  concerns,  entirely; 
we  had  a  large  school,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  every 
thing  was  settled,  how  much  do  you  think  my  share  of  the 
profits  amounted  to?  ” 

From  our  former  conversation,  we  could  not  anticipate  a 
very  rich  division,  so,  intending  to  be  secure,  we  named  fifty 
dollars. 

Miss  Fiske  has  usually  a  very  dignified,  almost  grave  cast 
of  countenance — but  the  irresistibly  comic  expression  of  her 
features  at  that  moment,  we  shall  never  forget,  as  she  answer¬ 
ed — “  My  share  was  ntnepence !  ” 
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MISS  MITFORD’S  YOUTHFUL  DAYS. 

Most  undoubtedly  1  was  a  spoilt  child.  When  I  recollect  certain 
passages  of  my  thrice  happy  early  life,  I  cannot  have  the  slightest 
doubt  about  the  matter,  although  it  contradicts  all  foregone  conclu¬ 
sions,  all  nursery  and  school-room  morality,  to  say  so.  But  facts  are 
stubborn  things  Spoilt  I  was.  Everybody  spoilt  me,  most  of  all  the 
person  whose  power  in  that  way  was  greatest,  the  dear  papa  himself. 
Not  content  with  spoiling  me  in-doors,  he  spoilt  me  oat.  How  well  I 
remember  his  carrying  me  round  the  orchard  on  his  shonldpr,  holding 
fast  my  little  three-year- old  feet,  while  the  little  hands  hung  on  to  his 
pig- tail,  which  I  called  my  bridle  (those  were  days  of  pig- tails),  hung 
so  fast,  and  tugged  so  heartily,  that  sometimes  the  ribbon  would  come 
off  between  my  fingers,  and  send  his  hair  floating,  and  the  powder  flying 
down  his  back.  That  climax  of  mischief  was  the  crowding  joy  of  all. 
I  can  hear  our  shouts  of  laughter  now. 

Nor  were  these  my  only  rides.  This  dear  papa  of  mine,  whose  gay 
and  careless  temper  all  the  professional  etiquette  of  the  world  could 
never  tame  into  the  staid  gravity  proper  to  a  doctor  of  medicine,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  capital  horseman ;  and  abandoning  the  close  carriage, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  the  regulation  conveyance  of  a  physician, 
almost  wholly  to  my  mother,  used  to  pay  his  country  visits  on  a  fa¬ 
vourite  blood-mare,  whose  extreme  docility  and  gentleness  tempted 
him,  after  certain  short  trials  round  our  old  coarse,  the  orchard,  into 
having  a  pad  constructed,  perched  upon  which  I  might  occasionally 
accompany  him,  when  the  weather  was  favourable,  and  the  distance 
not  too  great.  A  groom,  who  had  been  bred  up  in  my  grandfather's 
family,  always  attended  us  ;  and  I  do  think  that  both  Brown  Bess  and 
George  liked  to  have  me  with  them  almost  as  well  as  my  father  did 
The  old  servant  proud,  as  grooms  always  are,  of  a  fleet  and  beautiful 
horse,  was  almost  as  proud  of  my  horsemanship ;  for  I,  cowardly 
enough.  Heaven  knows,  in  after-years,  was  then  too  young  and  too 
ignorant  for  fear — if  it  could  have  been  possible  to  have  had  any  sense 
of  danger  when  strapped  so  tightly  to  my  father’s  saddle,  and  inclosed 
so  fondly  by  his  strong  and  loving  arm.  Very  delightful  were  those 
rides  across  the  breezy  Hampshire  downs  on  a  sunny  summer  morning; 
and  grieved  was  I  when  a  change  of  residence  from  a  small  town  to  a 
large  one,  and  going  among  strange  people  who  did  not  know  our  ways, 
put  an  end  to  this  perfectly  harmless,  if  somewhat  nnusnal,  pleasure. 

But  the  dear  papa  was  not  my  only  spoiler.  His  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  bad  examples  are  pretty  sure  to  be,  by  the  rest  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  My  maid  Nancy,  for  instance,  before  we  left  Hampshire,  mar¬ 
ried  a  young  farmer;  and  nothing  would  serve  her  bat  I  must  be 
bridesmaid.  And  so  it  was  settled. 

She  was  married  from  her  own  home,  about  four  miles  from  our 
house,  and  was  to  go  to  her  husband’s  after  the  ceremony.  I  remember 
the  whole  scene  as  if  it  were  yesterday  !  How  my  father  took  me  him¬ 
self  to  the  churchyard-gate,  where  the  procession  was  formed,  and  how 
I  walked  next  to  the  young  couple  hand  in  hand  with  the  bridegroom’s 
man,  no  other  than  the  village  blacksmith,  a  giant  of  six-feet-three, 
who  might  have  served  as  a  model  for  Hercules.  Much  trouble  had  he 
to  stoop  low  enough  to  reach  down  to  my  hand;  and  many  were  the 
rustic  jokes  passed  upou  the  disproportioned  pair,  who  might  fitly  have 
represented  Brobdignag  and  Lilliput.  My  tall  colleague  proved,  how¬ 
ever,  as  well-natured  as  giants  commonly  are  everywhere  but  in  fairy 
tales,  and  took  as  good  care  of  his  little  partner  as  if  she  had  been  a 
proper  match  for  him  in  age  and  size. 

In  this  order,  followed  by  the  parents  on  both  sides,  and  a  due  num¬ 
ber  of  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  we  entered  the  church,  where  I 
held  the  glove  with  all  the  gravity  and  important  proper  to  my  office ; 
and  so  contagious  is  emotion,  and  so  accustomed  was  I  to  sympathise 
with  Nancy,  that  when  the  bride  cried,  I  could  not  help  crying  for 
company.  But  it  was  a  love  match,  and  between  smiles  and  blushes 
Nancy’s  tears  soon  disappeared,  and  so  by  the  same  contagion  did 
mine.  The  happy  husband  helped  his  pretty  wife  into  her  own  chaise- 
cart,  my  friend  the  blacksmith  lifted  me  in  after  her,  and  we  drove 
gaily  to  the  large,  comfortable  farm-house  where  her  future  life  was 
to  be  spent. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  May,  and  I  still  remember  when  we 
drove  up  to  the  low  wall  which  parted  the  front  garden  from  the  wind¬ 
ing  village  road,  the  mivture  of  affection  and  honest  pride  which  lighted 
up  the  face  of  the  owner.  The  square,  substantial  brick  house,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  vine,  the  brick  porch  garlanded  with  honeysuckles  and 
sweet-brier,  the  espa  ier  apple-trees  on  either  side  the  path  in  full 
flower,  the  double  row  of  thrift  with  its  dull  pink  bloom,  the  stocks  and 
wallflowers  under  the  window,  the  huge  barns  full  of  corn,  the  stacks 
of  all  shapes  and  size9  in  the  rick-yard,  cows  and  sheep  and  pigs  and 
poultry  told  a  pleasant  tale  of  rural  comfort  and  rural  affluence. 

The  bride  was  taken  to  survey  her  new  dominions  by  her  proud 
bridegroom,  and  the  blacksmith  finding  me,  I  suppose,  easier  to  carry 
than  to  lead,  followed  close  upon  their  steps  with  me  in  his  arms. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  good-nature  of  my  country  beau;  he 
pointed  out  bantams  and  pea-fowls,  and  took  me  to  see  a  tame  iamb, 
and  a  tall,  staggering  calf,  born  that  morning;  but  for  all  that.  I  do 
not  think  I  should  have  submitted  so  quietly  to  the  indignity  of  being 
carried,  I,  who  had  ridden  thither  on  Brown  Bess,  and  was  at  that  in¬ 
stant  filling  the  ostensible  place  of  bridesmaid,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  chastening  influence  of  a  little  touch  of  fear  Entering  the  poultry- 
yard  I  had  caught  sight  of  a  certain  turkey  cock,  who  erected  that 
circular  tail  of  his,  and  swelled  out  his  deep-red  comb  and  gills  after  a 
fashion  familiar  to  that .  truculent  bird,  but  which  up  to  the  present 
hour  I  am  far  from  admiring.  A  turkey  at  Christmas  well  roasted 
with  bread  sauce,  may  have  its  merits  ;  but  if  I  meet  him  alive  in  his 
feathers,  especially  when  he  swells  them  out  and  sticks  up  his  tail,  I 
commonly  get  out  of  his  way  even  now,  much  more  sixty  years  ago.  So 
I  let  the  blacksmith  carry  me. 

Then  we  went  to  the  dairy,  so  fresh  and  cool  and  clean — glittering 
i  with  cleanliness!  overflowing  with  creamy  riches!  and  there  L  had  the 
greatest  enjoyment  of  ray  whole  day,  the  printing  with  my  own  hands 
a  pat  of  butter,  and  putting  it  up  in  a  little  basket  covered  with  a  vine 
leaf,  to  take  home  for  the  dear  mamma’s  tea.  Then  we  should  have 
gone  to  the  kitchen,  the  back  kitchen,  the  brewhouse,  the  wash-house, 
and  the  rest  of  the  bride  s  new  territories,  but  this  part  of  the  domicil 
was  literally  too  hot  to  hold  us ;  the  cooking  of  the  great  wedding  din¬ 
ner  was  in  full  activity,  and  the  bridegroom  himself  was  forced  to 
retreat  before  his  notable  mother,  who  had  come  to  superintend  all 
things  for  the  day. 

So  back  we  drew  to  the  hall^  a  large  square  brick  apartment,  with 
a  beam  across  the  ceiling,  a  wide  yawning  chimney,  and  wooden  settles 
with  backs  to  them ;  where  many  young  people  being  assembled,  and 
one  of  them  producing  a  fiddle,  it  was  agreed  to  have  a  country  dance 
until  dinner  should  be  ready,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  leading  off,  and 
I  following  with  the  bridegroom’s  man. 
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Oh,  the  blunders,  the  confasion,  the  merriment  of  that  country 
dance!  No  two  people  attempted  the  same  figure  ;  few  aimed  at  any 
figure  at  all ;  each  went  his  own  way;  many  stumbled;  some  fell,  and 
everybody  capered,  laughed  and  shouted  at  once.  My  partner  pru¬ 
dently  caught  me  up  in  his  arms  again,  for  fear  of  my  being  knocked 
down  and  danced  over,  which,  considering  some  of  the  exploits  of  some 
of  the  performers,  seemed  by  no  means  impossible,  and  would  have  been 
a  worse  catastrophe  than  an  onslaught  of  the  turkey-cock. 

A  summons  to  dinner  put  an  end  to  the  glee.  Such  a  dinner !  The 
plenty  of  Camacho’s  wedding  was  bat  a  type  of  my  Nancy’s.  Fish 
from  the  great  pond,  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding,  boiled  fowls 
and  a  gammon  of  bacon,  a  green  goose  and  a  sacking  pig,  plum  pud¬ 
dings,  apple  pies,  cheese  cakes  and  custards,  formed  a  part  of  the  bill 
of  fare,  followed  by  home-brewed  beer  and  home-made  wine,  by  sylla¬ 
bub,  and  by  wedding  cake.  Everybody  ate  enough  for  four,  and  there 
was  four  times  more  than  could  by  any  possibility  be  eaten  I  have 
always  thought  it  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  sense  and  kindness  in 
my  pretty  maid,  that  she  rescued  me  froia  the  terrible  hospitality  of 
her  mother-in  law,  and  gave  me  back  unscathed  into  my  father’s 
hands,  when  about  three  o'clock  he  arrived  to  reclaim  me. 

The  affluence  and  abundance  of  that  gala  day — the  great  gala  of  a 
life-time — in  that  Hampshire  farmhouse,  I  have  never  seen  surpassed. 

This  was  my  first  appearance  as  a  bridesmaid.  My  next,  which  took 
place  about  a  twelvemonth  after,  was  of  a  very  different  description. 

A  first  cousin  of  my  father,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  and  guardian, 
had,  by  the  death  of  her  mother’s  brother,  become  a  wealthy  heiress  ; 
and  leaving  her  picturesque  old  mansion  in  Northumberland,  Little 
Harle  Tower,  a  true  border  keep  overhanging  the  Warsbeck,  for  a 
journey  to  what  the  Northumbriaua  of  that  day  emphatically  called 
“the  South,”  came  after  a  season  in  London  to  pass  some  months  with 
us.  At  our  house  she  became  acquainted  with  the  brother  of  a  Scotch 
Duke,  an  Oxford  student,  who,  passing  the  long  vacation  with  his  mo¬ 
ther,  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  fall  in  love  Each  had  what  the 
other  wanted — the  lady  money,  the  gentleman  rank ;  and  as  his  family 
were  charmed  with  the  match,  and  hers,  had  neither  the  power  nor  the 
wish  to  oppose  it,  everything  was  arranged  with  as  little  delay  as 
lawyers,  jewellers,  coach- makers,  and  mantua-makers  would  permit. 

How  the  first  step  in  the  business,  the  inevitable  and  awful  cere¬ 
monial  of  a  declaration  of  love  and  a  proposal  of  marriage,  was  ever 
brought  about,  has  always  been  to  me  one  of  the  moat  unsolvable  of 
mysteries — an  enigma  without  the  word. 

Lord  Charles,  as  fine  a  young  man  as  one  should  see  in  a  summer’s 
day,  tall,  well  made,  with  handsome  features,  fair  capacity,  excellent 
education,  and  charming  temper,  had  an  infirmity  which  went  nigh  to 
render  all  these  good  gifts  of  no  avail  :  a  shyness,  a  ba3hfulness,  a 
timidity  most  painful  to  himself,  and  distressing  to  all  about  him.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  quiet,  silent  man  of  rank,  unjustly  suspected 
of  pride  and  haughtiness;  but  there  could  be  no  such  mistake  here — 
his  sharaefacedness  was  patent  to  all  m  n.  I  myself,  a  child  not  five 
years  old,  one  day  threw  him  into  an  agony  of  blushing,  by  running 
up  to  his  chair  in  mistake  for  my  papa  Now  I  was  a  shy  child,  a  very 
shy  child,  and  as  soon  as  I  arrived  in  front  of  his  Lordship,  and  found 
that  I  had  been  misled  by  a  resemblance  of  dress,  by  the  blue  coat  and 
buff  waistcoat,  I  first  of  all  crept  under  the  table,  and  then  flew  to  hide 
my  face  in  my  mother’s  lap ;  my  poor  fellow  sufferer,  too  big  for  one 
place  of  refuge,  too  old  for  the  other,  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  run 
away,  which,  the  door  being  luckily  open,  he  happily  accomplished. 

That  a  man  with  such  a  temperament,  who  could  hardly  summon 
courage  enough  to  say  “  How  d’ye  do  ?”  should  ever  have  wrought 
himself  up  to  the  point  of  putting  the  great  question,  was  wonderful 
enough  ;  that  he  should  have  submitted  himself  to  undergo  the  ordeal 
of  what  was  called  in  those  days  a  public  wedding,  was  more  wonder  4 
ful  still. 

Perhaps  the  very  different  temper  of  the  lady  may  offer  some  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  last  of  these  riddles;  perhaps  (I  say  it  in  all  honour,  for 
there  is  no  shame  in  offering  some  encouragement  to  a  bashful  suitor) 
it  may  assist  us  in  expounding  them  both. 

Of  a  certainty,  my  fair  cousin  was  pre-eminently  gifted  with  those 
very  qualities  in  which  her  lover  was  deficient.  Every  thing*about  her 
was  prompt  and  bright,  cheerful  and  self-possessed.  Nearly  as  tall  as 
himself,  and  quite  as  handsome,  it  was  of  the  beauty  that  is  called 
showy — a  showy  face,  a  showy  figure,  a  showy  complexion.  We  felt  at 
a  glance  that  those  radiant,  well  opened  hazel  eyes,  had  never  quailed 
before  mortal  glance,  and  that  that  clear  round  cheek,  red  and  white 
like  a  daisy,  had  never  been  guilty  of  a  blush  in  its  whole  life.  Hand¬ 
some  as  she  i?as,  it  was  a  figure  that  looked  best  in  a  riding  habit,  and 
a.  face  that  of  all  head  dresses,  beat  became  a  beaver  hat;  just  a  face 
and  figure  for  a  procession ;  she  would  not  have  minded  a  coronation  ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  would  have  been  enchanted  to  have  been  a  queen- 
regent  ;  but  as  a  coronation  was  out  Of  the  question,  she  had  no  objec¬ 
tion,  taking  the  publicity  as  a  part  of  the  happiness,  to  a  wedding  as 
grand  as  the  resources  of  a  country  town  coula  make  it. 

,  So  a  wedding  procession  was  organised,  after  the  fashion  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  comprising  the  chief  members  of  each  family,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  ducal  one ;  an  infinite  number  of  brothers,  sisters,  nephews, 
nieces,  cousins  and  clansfolk,  friends  and  acquaintances,  all  arranged 
in  different  carriages,  according  to  their  rank ;  ladies,  gentlemen,  ser¬ 
vants,  and  horses,  decorated  with  white  and  silver  favours,  in  so  loDg 
a  line,  that  it  extended  from  Coley  Avenue  to  St.  Mary’s  Church.  The 
first  carriage,  a  low  phaeton,  drawn  by  ponies  led  by  grooms,  contain¬ 
ing  three  children,  two  of  five  and  six  years  old,  niece  and  nephew  of 
the  bridegroom,  who,  with  myself  (already  a  lady  of  experience  in  that 
line),  were  to  officiate  as  bride-maidens  and  bridegroom’s  man  ;  the 
last,  also  an  open  carriage,  with  only  the  bride  and  my  dear  papa,  who 
gave  her  away. 

How  well  I  recollect  the  crowd  of  the  street,  the  crowd  of  the  church¬ 
yard,  the  crowd  of  the  church!  There  was  no  crying  at  this  wedding 
though ;  no  cryiDg,  and  far  fewer  smiles. 

The  young  couple  proceeded  to  Bath  and  Clifton  from  the  charck 
door  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  procession  returned  to  our  house  to  eat  bride¬ 
cake,  drink  to  the  health  of  the  new- married  pair,  and  be  merry  at 
their  leisure ;  after  which  many  dispersed,  but  the  members  of  the  two 
families  and  the  more  intimate  friends  remained  to  dinner ;  and  in  the 
confusion  of  preparing  to  entertain  so  large  a  party,  the  servants,  even 
those  belonging  to  the  nursery,  were  engaged  in  different  ways,  and  we 
children  left  to  our  own  devices,  and  finding  nearly  the  whole  house 
free  to  our  incursions,  betook  ourselves  to  a  game  at  hide-and-seek. 

Now  in  honour  of  the  day,  and  of  the  grand  part  we  had  filled  in  the 
grand  ceremony  of  the  morning,  we  smail  people  had  been  arrayed  in 
white  from  top  to  toe.  Master  Martin  in  a  new  suit  of  jean,  richly 
braided,  his  sister  and  myself  in  clear  muslin  frocks,  edged  with  lace, 
and  long  Per-ian  sashes,  the  whole  widfh  of  the  silk,  fringed  with 
silver,  while  all  parties,  little  boy  and  little  girls,  had  white  beaver 
hats  and  heavy  ostrich  plumes.  We  young  ladies  had,  as  matter  of 
course,  that  instinctive  respect  for  our  own  finery  which  seems  an  in¬ 
nate  principle  in  womankind;  moreover  we  were  very  good  children, 
quiet,  orderly,  and  obedient.  Master  MaTtin,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
elder  by  a  year,  had  some  way  or  other  imbibed  the  contempt  at  once 
for  fine  clothes  and  for  the  authorities  of  the  nursery,  which  is  not 
uncommon  among  his  rebellious  sex  ;  so  the  first  time  it  fell  to  his  lot 
to  hide,  he  ensconced  himself  in  the  very  innermost  recesses  of  the 
coalhole,  from  which  delightful  retirement  he  was  dragged,  after  a 
long  search,  by  his  own  maid,  who  had  at  last  awakened  from  the  joys 
of  gossippiDg  and  making  believe  to  help  in  the  housekeeper’s  room,  to 
the  recollection  that  Lady  Mary  might  poesibly  inquire  after  her  chil¬ 
dren.  The  state  of  his  apparel  and  of  her  temper  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  He,  Duke's  grandson  though  he  were,  looked 
like  nothing  better  or  worse  than  a  chimney-sweeper.  She  stormed 
like  a  fury.  But  as  all  the  etorming  in  the  world  would  not  restore 
the  young  gentleman  or  his  bridal  suit  to  their  pristine  state  of  clean¬ 
liness,  she  took  wit  in  her  anger  and  put  him  to  bed,  as  a  measure 
partly  of  punishment,  partly  of  concealment;— the  result  of  which  was 
that  he,  the  culprit,  thoroughly  tired  with  excitement  and  exercise, 
with  play  and  display,  and  well  stuffed  with  dainties  to  keep  him  quiet, 
wa3  consigned  to  his  comfortable  bed,  while  we  pattern  little  girls  had 
to  undergo  the  penalty  of  making  our  appearance  and  our  courtesies  in 
the  drawing-room,  among  all  the  fine  folks  of  our  Camacho’s  wedding, 
and  to  stay  there,  weariest  of  the  many  weary,  two  or  three  hours  be¬ 
yond  our  accustomed  time.  With  so  little  justice  are  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  this  world  distributed — even  in  the  nursery. 

Not  long  after  this  I  made  my  first  visit  to  London,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  and  in  company  of  the  dear  papa.  Business  called  him  thither  in 
the  middle  of  July,  and  he  suddenly  announced  his  intention  of  driving 
me  up  in  his  gig — such  wag  the  then  word  for  a  high,  open  carriage 
holding  two  persons !— unencumbered  by  any  other  companion,  male  or 
female.  George  only,  the  old  groom,  was  sent  forward  with  a  spare 
horse  over-night  to  Maidenhead  Bridge  (ah  !  that  charming  inn  is  un¬ 
ioned  now*  a  days  by  the  railways!)  and  the  dear  papa,  conforming  to 
my  nursery  hours,  we  dined  at  Cranford  Bridge  (I  dare  Bay  that  that 
hotel,  with  its  pretty  garden  and  its  Portugal  laurels,  has  disappeared 
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»laol  and  reached  Hatchett's  Hotel,  Piccadilly  (the  Mew  White  Horse 
Cellar  of  the  old  stage  coaches)  early  in  the  afternoon.  There  a 
steady,  civil  barmaid  undertook  the  care  of  me  during  our  stay ;  but, 
as  he  had  foreseen.  I  was  too  much  awake  and  alive  with  novelty  and 
amnsemeut,  too  strong  in  my  happiness,  to  want  anybody  to  take  care 
of  me,  except  the  dear  papa  himself.  . 

I  had  enjoyed  the  drive  past  all  expression,  chattering  all  the  way, 
and  falling  into  no  other  mistakes  than  those  common  to  larger  people 
than  myself,  of  thinking  that  London  began  at  Brentford,  and  wonder¬ 
ing  in  Piccadilly  when  the  crowd  would  go  by ;  and  I  was  so  little  tired 
when  we  arrived,  that,  to  lose  no  time,  we  betook  ourselves  that  night 
to  the  Hay  market  Theatre,  the  only  one  then  open.  I  had  been  at 
plays  in  the  country,  in  a  barn  in  Hampshire,  and  at  a  regular  theatre 
at  our  new  home,  and  I  loved  them  dearly  with  that  confiding  and  un¬ 
critical  pleasure  which  is  the  wisest  and  the  best.  But  the  country 
play  was  nothing  to  the  London  play— a  lively  comedy,  with  the  rich 
cast  of  those  days— one  of  the  comedies  that  George  III.  enjoyed  so 
heartily.  1  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  he,  and  laughed  and  clapped  my 
hands,  and  danced  on  my  father's  knee,  and  almost  screamed  with  de¬ 
light,  so  that  a  party  in  the  same  box,  who  had  begun  by  being  half- 
angry  at  my  restlessness,  finished  by  being  amused  with  my  amuse¬ 
ment  — Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life. 
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MODERN  FICTION. 

E.  D. 

The  day  has  passed,  when  works  of  fiction  could 
be  dismissed  with  a  contemptuous  sneer,  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  men  of  intelligence, 
and  fit  food  only  for  Byronic  young  gentlemen  and 
sentimental  school-girls  ;  and  the  modern  novel,  is 
now,  confessedly,  a  mighty  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Genius,  either  for  good,  or  for  evil. 

The  general  “  diffusion  of  knowledge,”  as  it  is 
called,  has  tended  much  to  equalize  information 
among  all  classes  of  the  community ;  while  much 
that  has  been  gained  in  surface,  has  been  lost  in 
depth ;  for  the  youth  of  the  country,  all  pursuing 
the  same  routine  of  study,  however  diverse  their 
capacity  and  inclinations  may  be,  are  drilled  into 
a  kind  of  uniformity  of  intellect,  very  adverse  to 
any  thing  like  original  thought.  In  most  of  our 
colleges,  the  minds  of  the  students  are  put  in  uni¬ 
form,  as  well  as  their  bodies ;  and  thus  all  of  them 
obtain  a  slight  smattering  of  many  sciences,  with¬ 
out  being  calculated  to  excel  in  any.  Nor  is  this 
evil  often  remedied  by  after-culture;  since  the  true 
education  of  each  man  should  commence,  after  his 
collegiate  studies  are  concluded.  In  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  instances,  the  current  literature  of  the 
day,  furnishes  the  sole  intellectual  food ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  character  and  spirit  of  this  popular 
literature,  a  fair  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
taste  and  habits  of  the  age.  At  present,  there 
appears,  on  the  part  of  the  reading  public,  an  in¬ 
satiate  craving  after  light  literature,  partly  pam¬ 
pered  and  partly  produced  by  the  newspaper  press — 
more  particularly  the  larger  sheets  of  the  northern 
cities,  which  are  most  assuredly  great  evils,  flood¬ 
ing  the  land  with  weak,  trashy  and  stimulating 
fictions,  and  catering  not  so  much  for  the  taste  of 
the  refined  and  educated,  as  for  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  uninformed.  In  justice  we  must 
except  two  of  these  papers  from  this  censure  ;  the 
“Albion”  and  the  “New  World”  are  both  well 
conducted  and  valuable  journals;  but  the  rest, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  popularising  litera¬ 
ture,  do  much  to  vitiate  and  degrade  the  public 
taste ;  the  price  of  subscription  being  almost  nomi¬ 
nal,  the  consequence  is,  that  these  papers  are  read 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
useful  and  solid  works ;  if  any  one  doubts  this  fact, 
let  him  only  look  around  the  circle  of  his  own 
acquaintance,  and  he  will  be  convinced  of  its 
truth. 

That  this  is  an  evil,  and  a  great  one,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  will  not  be  denied  ;  but  it  may  be  met  with 
the  assertion,  that  these  papers  form  a  “  taste  for 
reading,” — yes,  but  for  reading  what  1  Why  the 
very  syllabub  of  literature,  light  frothy  fictions, 
appealing  to  the  passions,  not  the  reason,  forgotten 
as  soon  as  read  ;  or  if  not  forgotten,  filling  the 
minds  of  their  readers  with  false  and  exaggerated 
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notions,  and  totally  unfitting  them  for  the  practical 
business  of  life. 

“  Strong  meat  is  not  for  babes,”  it  is  true,  but 
this  reverses  the  process,  and  would  feed  men 
upon  the  diet  of  the  nursery.  Doubtless  the  re¬ 
tention  of  knowledge  in  a  few  hands,  during  the 
middle  ages,  while  the  mass  were  sunk  in  the 
grossest  ignorance,  and  groping  in  the  dark  after 
the  wildest  delusions,  was  a  great  evil ;  but  in 
modern  times,  we  have  rushed  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  We  have  lowered  the  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence,  instead  of  elevating  it,  and  have  converted 
the  republic  of  letters  into  a  wild  and  turbulent 
democracy,  where  the  contest  between  authors 
appears  to  be,  not  who  can  enunciate  the  loftiest 
truths  in  a  style  most  worthy  of  the  subject ;  but 
who  can  descend  lowest  into  the  depths  of  slang 
and  common-place.  Witness  the  miserable  vul¬ 
garity,  the  utter  and  unreclaimed  blackguardism 
of  the  “school”  of  which  Jack  Sheppard  is  the 
head,  in  which  the  adventures  of  felons  and  ruf¬ 
fians  are  detailed  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  New¬ 
gate  Calendar ;  in  which  the  noblest  character  is 
a  burglar,  and  the  beau-ideal  of  female  excellence, 
a  lady  of  pleasure.  And  yet  works  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  are  not  only  tolerated  but  popular ;  the  reading 
public  require  excitement ;  and  although  we  have 
not  reached  the  open  immorality  and  coarse  inde¬ 
cency  of  the  French  novelists,  yet  Professor  Ingra¬ 
ham  and  some  others  of  our  popular  novelists,  follow 
very  close  in  their  footsteps.  That  the  evil  does 
prevail  to  an  alarming  extent,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  the  question  is  as  to  the  remedy  :  and  this 
we  think  must  be  sought  in  the  perusal  of  works 
of  fiction,  written  by  masters  of  the  art,  which 
these  unskilful  daubers  do  their  utmost  to  lower 
and  degrade.  It  is  true,  that  even  the  best  of  these 
might  be  dispensed  with,  since  they  all  have  a 
tendency  to  exalt  the  imagination  at  the  expense ! 
of  the  judgment ;  yet  as  the  drunkard  cannot  sud-  j 
denly  relinquish  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  without 1 
danger  of  a  relapse,  so  the  public  mind,  having 
acquired  a  morbid  craving  for  high  excitement,  can 
only  be  restored  to  a  healthy  state,  by  the  use  of, 
salutary  stimulants,  such  as  are  contained  in  the  ro¬ 
mances  of  Scott,  Bjulwer,  and  Dickens,  and  our  own 
authors,  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Kennedy ; — of  authors 
who  are  all  so  well  and  extensively  known,  it 
would  be  idle  to  speak  at  laTge.  We  would  merely 
attempt  to  group  together,  some  of  the  most  stri¬ 
king  features  of  their  mental  conformation,  which  ] 
bear  the  impress  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
must  be  more  strongly  exhibited  in  works  of  this 
character  than  of  any  other,  since  it  is  the  aim 
and  object  of  the  true  novelist,  “  to  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,”  and  display  therein  the  “  form  and 
pressure  of  the  times.”  This  formerly  was  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  poetry,  but  not  in  its  loftiest  flights,  where 
Milton  and  Dante  sought  the  “  highest  heaven  of 
invention,”  soared  aloft  into  the  realms  of  celes¬ 


tial  bliss,  or  plunged  into  the  gloomy  depths, 
where  the  “  Archangel  ruined,”  in  sullen  grandeur, 
held  his  joyless  throne  ;  these  were  but  the  louder 
notes  of  the  great  lyre  of  poesy;  it  possessed 
other  and  softer  strings ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Pope, 
Cowper,  and  Crabbe,  was  made  to  vibrate  to  human 
feelings  and  human  affections ;  the  last  of  whom, 

“  Though  Nature’s  sternest  painter, 

Yet  her  best.” 

It  is  therefore  only  in  poetry  and  fiction,  that  a 
living  picture  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  day 
can  be  given  ;  for  the  business  of  history  is  with 
the  Past ;  of  religion  with  the  Future ;  philosophic 
investigations  demand  the  calm  and  even  mind  of 
the  student;  abstract  facts  are  to  be  treated  of 
and  a  chain  of  reasoning  to  be  carried  out.  The 
dramatist,  whose  province  it  is  to  depict  the  scenes 
and  manners  of  every-day  life,  is  prone  either  to 
wander  into  the  fairy  land  of  fancy,  and,  in  embo¬ 
dying  the  forms  of  the  beautiful  in  apt  and  glow¬ 
ing  words,  to  overstep  the  modesty  of  nature ;  or, 
in  his  love  of  “  effect,”  to  caricature  the  traits  he 
intends  to  represent.  The  poets  then,  alone,  con¬ 
test  the  palm  with  the  higher  order  of  novelists. 
But  poetry  with  us,  in  the  present  age,  is  a  bird  in 
the  wilderness,  pouring  forth  its  notes  of  melan¬ 
choly  sweetness  unnoticed,  and  dying  again  into 
silence,  or  soothing  our  senses  and  haunting  our 
memories  for  a  brief  space,  but  making  no  perma¬ 
nent  impression  on  our  minds  and  hearts.  Some 
few  there  may  be,  whose  inspired  words  will  force 
their  way  into  the  minds  of  men ;  but  how  few 
their  number,  and  how  limited  their  success.  This 
is  emphatically  the  age  of  prose,  and  a  mighty 
instrument  it  is,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  cramped 
within  no  narrow  limits  of  measure ;  the  utterance 
can  be  as  broad  as  the  thought  itself;  the  very 
metre  and  jingle  of  poetry  often  mars  the  effect ; 
there  is  something  cramped  and  mechanical  about 
it ;  but  in  prose,  the  thought  can  be  allowed  gradu¬ 
ally  to  unfold  and  expand  itself ;  and  we  do  not 
know  if  the  stately  march  of  Milton’s  prose,  do 
not  contain  flights  as  lofty  and  sustained,  as  any  to 
be  found  in  liis  far  more  celebrated  poems. 

Much  outcry  of  late  has  been  made  about  copy¬ 
right,  many  supposing  that  this  is  the  true  cause  of 
the  non-production  of  solid  works ;  and  no  doubt 
this  may  have  caused  the  state  of  things  to  which 
we  allude.  The  higher  class  of  authors  being  driven 
from  the  field  by  the  unprofitable  result  of  their 
labors — their  place  has  been  supplied  by  a  swdrm 
of  minor  literateurs,  who  inundate  the  country  with 
tales  of  chivalry,  and  stories  of  sickly  sentiment, 
at  two  dollars  per  copy  sheet ;  a  supply  of  the 
article  ready  made,  being  always  kept  on  hand, 
and  disposed  of  on  the  most  liberal  terms; — the 
production  of  such  works  as  those  of  Prescott 
and  Bancroft,  only  proving  what  might  be  effected, 
were  sufficient  encouragement  extended  to  good 
authors,  and  the  popular  taste  sufficiently  improved 
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to  call  forth  the  talent  now  lying  latent  throughout 
the  country. 

We  have  thrown  out  these  hasty  and  imper¬ 
fect  suggestions,  because  we  think  the  present 
state  of  things  radically  wrong,  and  imperious¬ 
ly  demanding  reform.  We  will  now  indulge  in 
a  few  reflections,  as  to  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  the  best  specimens  of  modern  fiction,  which 
has  escaped  this  rushing  flood  of  light.  The 
modern  novel  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  epic 
poem, — for  what  are  the  Odyssey  and  Aneid  but 
novels  in  verse  1  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  is 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  ancient  novel ; 
numerous  others  might  be  cited  to  show  the  fond¬ 
ness  of  the  ancients  for  prose  fictions.  These  have 
however,  undergone  a  great  many  changes,  and 
passed  through  many  different  phases  before  at¬ 
taining  their  present  form,  which  seeks  to  combine 
the  varied  excellencies  of  the  poem,  the  drama, 
the  historical  chronicle,  and  the  mirror  of  every 
day-life.  It  would  require  a  volume  instead  of  an 
article,  to  trace  all  the  different  forms  the  novel 
has  assumed,  even  in  England.  We  will  merely 
enumerate  a  few.  The  earliest,  in  point  of  time, 
were  the  interminable  French  novels  of  Madame 
Scuderi,  which  afforded  employment  for  the  courtly 
dames  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  manner  or 
the  matter  were  worse.  To  these,  succeeded  the 
long-winded  and  elaborate  novels  of  Richardson, 
correct  and  unexceptionable  in  point  of  morality, 
but  a  sore  tax  upon  the  time  and  patience  of  read¬ 
ers.  Next  came  the  free  and  easy  pictures  of  life 
and  manners,  which  taxed  the  inventive  genius  of 
Fielding  and  Smollett,  coarse,  but  true  to  nature — 
the  “  raw  head  and  bloody  bones”  novels  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe — much  affected,  even  now,  by  sentimental 
damsels — full  of  trap-doors,  banditti,  ghosts,  haunted 
castles,  and  other  horrors; — the  metaphysical  novels 
of  Godwin,  powerfully  depicting  single  passions, 
but  sadly  deficient  in  keeping  and  finish; — and  those 
wild  and  thrilling  romances  full  of  the  supernatu¬ 
ral  horror  which  darkened  the  genius  of  Maturin. 
On  the  ruins  of  all  these,  the  mighty  “  Wizard  of 
the  North”  erected  his  beautiful  romances,  where 
truth  and  fiction,  history  and  poetry  illustrate  and 
adorn  each  other ;  for  breadth  of  coloring,  life-like 
truth  of  delineation,  play  of  fancy  and  luxuriance 
of  wit,  his  Waverley  novels  stand  unrivalled.  The 
conception  of  his  characters  is  only  surpassed  by  the 
execution,  and  so  clearly  are  they  brought  before 
our  mental  vision,  that  we  immediately  enroll  them 
among  the  number  of  our  acquaintances,  and  re¬ 
cognize  them  as  friends  for  ever  after.  His  mind 
was  a  peculiarly  well-balanced  one,  the  abundance 
of  his  materials  never  perplexed  nor  disturbed  him, 
every  thing  was  arranged  in  its  proper  and  fitting 
place ;  with  him,  passion  never  degenerated  into 
bombast,  nor  true  feeling  into  sickly  sentiment ;  the 
line  which  separates  the  sublime  from  the  ridicu¬ 


lous,  so  invisible  to  ordinary  writers,  was  clearly 
perceptible  to  him;  and,  the  antiquarian  lore,  which 
with  any  other,  would  have  degenerated  into  pe¬ 
dantry,  in  his  hands,  adds  a  most  novel  and  attrac¬ 
tive  feature  to  his  productions.  Of  these  novels 
may  well  be  said  what  Shakespeare  says  of  Cleo¬ 
patra, 

“  Time  cannot  wither  them, 

Nor  custom  stale 

Their  infinite  variety.” 

But  the  mighty  wizard  descended  to  his  grave, 
and  his  wand  of  power  was  buried  with  him  ;  for, 
though  his  imitators  may  copy  the  frame-work  of 
his  novels,  and  to  outward  seeming,  imitate  them 
well,  yet  when  we  examine  them  more  closely,  we 
find  that  the  “  soul  is  wanting  there.”  His  best 
novels  too,  those  portraying  the  ancient  life  and 
habits  of  the  Scotch,  have  not  been  much  imitated ; 
he  first  opened  the  rich  mine  of  chivalry,  and  his 
imitators  have  chiefly  followed  his  footsteps  in  this 
untrodden  field.  Of  these,  James  is  the  most 
talented  and  the  most  successful ;  for  a  time,  his 
novels  were  exceedingly  popular,  and  the  ancient 
knights  lived  over  their  follies  a  second  time  in  the 
pages  of  their  chronicler.  But  his  day  has  almost 
passed.  People  have  got  weary  of  gallant  knights 
pricking  over  the  plain  to  the  relief  of  distressed 
damsels — rare  samples  of  perfection,  excelling  in 
tapestry  and  tears.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
these  iron-clad  knights  of  the  olden  time,  with 
hard  hands  and  harder  heads,  but  regard  them  as 
we  do  the  pictures  of  our  grandmothers — very  faith¬ 
ful  likenesses  no  doubt,  but  more  apt  to  find  their 
way  into  the  garret  than  the  parlor.  Bulwer  saw 
this,  he  saw  that  chivalry  had  strutted  its  brief 
hour  on  the  stage,  and  was  now  to  be  hissed  off — 
that  men  began  to  wish  for  something  better  than 
a  mere  reanimation  of  forgotten  follies ;  and,  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  lucky  thought,  composed  Pel¬ 
ham  ;  its  success  was  instantaneous ;  the^revulsion 
of  popular  taste  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  strong, — and 
novels  of  fashionable  life  deluged  the  British  press ; 
but  his  imitators  did  not  at  first  perceive  the  true 
drift  of  his  work ;  they  did  not  perceive  that  under 
the  thin  veil  of  a  pretended  love  and  admiration 
for  the  titled  nobility,  lay  hid  the  deepest  and  bit¬ 
terest  sarcasm  against  the  hollow  and  heartless 
nature  of  its  society !  He  does  indeed  dwell  on  and 
depict  fashionable  society  ;  but  how  1  his  mother, 
one  of  its  rulers,  is  a  cold  and  heartless  being  ; 
his  father  is  ready  to  connive  at  his  own  dishonor 
for  the  sake  of  the  damages  the  law  would  allow 
him,  but  is  scrupulously  punctilious  on  “  points  of 
honor ;”  his  friends  are  unprincipled  hypocrites, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  who  turns  misanthrope ; 
and  he  himself  “  cuts”  fashionable  society  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  a  rational  being.  Nor  have  the 
“  men  of  the  world” — a  large  and  influential  class 
at  the  present  day,  who  would  serve  both  “  God 
and  mammon,”  and  whose  piety  and  morality  con- 
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sist  in  long  faces  and  moral  laws — the  pharisees  of 
our  times — fared  much  better  at  his  hands ;  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  banker  in  “  Maltravers,”  that  “  highly 
respectable  man”  Mr.  Templeton,  is  but  a  correct 
and  flattered  likeness  of  many  who  mortify  the 
flesh  externally,  for  the  sake  of  securing  more 
extensive  privileges  thereby. 

But  to  return  to  Pelham  (for  an  author  often 
can  be  best  judged  by  his  earliest  work ;)  his 
object  in  this  novel,  is  to  exhibit  how  fine  abili¬ 
ties  and  generous  feeling  are  hardened  into  self¬ 
ishness  and  vanity  in  the  hot  bed  of  fashionable 
society,  which  converts  the  high-souled  youth, 
into  a  listless,  heartless  automaton,  more  fastidi¬ 
ous  in  the  cut  of  his  coat,  than  the  correctness 
of  his  conduct.  In  it  too,  he  struck,  with  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  hand,  the  strings  of  that  mighty  instrument, 
the  human  heart, — laid  bare  the  secret  springs 
of  action,  and  painted  man  not  as  he  should  be,  but 
as  he  is.  Since  that  time,  he  has  moved  steadily 
onwards,  each  year  adding  new  treasures  to  litera¬ 
ture,  and  evincing  in  each  successive  work  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  tangled  and  complicated  arts  of 
society.  A  regard  for  the  time  and  patience  of 
our  readers,  does  not  permit  us  to  go  into  an  ex¬ 
tended  analysis  of  the  genius  and  writings  of 
Bulwer,  although  the  theme  is  indeed  a  tempting 
one ;  but  the  influence  he  has  exerted  over  the 
reading  public  of  this  country,  and  of  England, 
will,  we  trust,  justify  a  few  remarks  as  to  the 
moral  tendency  of  his  writings. 

We  know  that  the  cry  of  immorality  has  been 
raised  against  him,  that  he  has  been  represented 
by  sundry  writers,  as  a  kind  of  moral  Ogre,  who 
was  to  swallow  up  all  the  virtue  of  our  youth, 
and  to  lead  them  into  sensuality'  by  the  flowery 
path  of  romance!  If  this  charge  were  true,  no 
defence  offered  for  him  could  avail ;  his  acknow¬ 
ledged  talent  would  only  be  an  aggravation  of 
his  crime ;  for  he  who  prostitutes  high  talents, 
to  pander  to  evil  passions,  deserves  the  scorn 
of  all  good  men.  But  it  does  appear  to  us,  that 
the  charge  cannot  be  supported.  It  is  true,  that 1 
there  do  occur,  in  the  writings  of  Bulwer,  many 
highly  wrought  passages,  and  some  which  might 
shock  maiden  delicacy ;  but  Bulwer  writes  for 
men,  and  not  for  maidens ;  as  well  might  anatom-  I 
ical  works  be  censured  for  violating  propriety ;  for 
it  is  often  equally  as  useful,  for  an  author  to  exhi¬ 
bit  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  human  mind,  as  the 
surgeon,  that  of  the  body.  Fielding  and  Smollett 
are  coarser  far  than  Bulwer,  and  yet  all  admit  the  j 
value  of  their  works.  But,  say  the  objectors,  he 
renders  vice  attractive,  and  holds  it  up  for  imita¬ 
tion  !  Part  of  this  we  admit,  and  part  we  deny. 1 
That  vice  is  attractive,  is  unfortunately  too  true  ; 
and  the  author  who  describes  it,  as  the  ancient 
monks  painted  the  devil — with  horns  and  a  tail, 
will  never  convey  to  the  mind  of  youth  the  true 
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evil  to  be  resisted ;  it  is  only  by  shewing  the 
flowery  path  which  leads  to  vice,  and  then  pointing 
out  the  frightful  gulf  to  which  it  leads,  that  the 
novelist  can  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  moralist ; 
aud  in  his  novels,  as  in  real  life,  although  the 
vicious  man  may  not  be  punished  from  without, 
yet  he  always  is  from  within,  “  hreretlateri  lethalis 
arundo.” 

The  question  then,  we  think,  is  rather  one  of 
utility,  than  of  propriety ;  but  we  have  always 
thought,  that  virtue  consisted,  not  so  much  in 
total  ignorance  of  all  evil,  as  in  resistance  to  it 
when  known ;  and,  viewing  it  in  this  light,  the  exhi- 
j  bition  of  frailty  may  be  rendered  useful  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  inexperienced  what  is  to  be  feared  and 
avoided.  Setting  apart  this  consideration  how¬ 
ever,  which  appears  to  us  conclusive,  it  is  hard 
for  an  author,  in  the  fervor  of  composition,  always 
j  to  keep  himself  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  a 
straightlaced  propriety  ;  the  very  warmth  and  fer- 
vor  of  Ids  imagination,  may  cause  him  to  color  too 
j  highly ;  a  love  of  art  reconciles  us  to  many  things, 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  real  life,  and  we 
pardon  in  painting  and  statuary,  many  freedoms 
which  are  denied  to  those  artists  whose  materials 
are  words ,  instead  of  paint  or  marble.  We  think 
it  betokens  a  prurient  imagination,  to  search  with 
a  microscopic  eye  for  any  slight  deviations  from 
propriety,  for  “  to  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure 
and  although  Bulwer  may  be  obnoxious  to  some 
censure,  in  one  or  two  of  his  later  novels,  yet  we 
candidly  believe  that  it  is  rather  the  fault  of  the 
artist,  than  the  man  ;  for  no  where  will  you  find  a 
loftier  and  purer  morality  inculcated,  than  in  those 
very  novels  in  which  the  objectionable  passages 
occur.  His  genius  is  undoubted,  and  the  strongest 
characteristic  of  his  mind  can  best  be  expressed  by 
the  single  word,  Power ;  whether  he  seeks  to  lash 
us  into  rage  at  the  sight  of  injustice,  or  melt  us 
into  tears  for  suffering  virtue  ;  whether  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  genius  against  poverty  and  temptation  are 
to  be  unfolded,  or  crafty  villainy  unmasked,  he  is 
equally  successful ;  the  spirits  invoked  by  him  to 
awake  a  tempest  in  the  human  soul,  like  those 
summoned  by  Prospero,  never  refuse  to  come  at 
his  bidding.  What  author,  for  example,  lias  ever 
drawn  a  more  masterly  character  than  that  of 
Aubery  Devereux  I — the  strange  blending  of  oppo¬ 
site  qualities,  the  mixture  of  superstition  and  hy¬ 
pocrisy — the  womanly  softness  of  his  exterior  con¬ 
cealing  the  burning  passions  within — at  once  weak 
and  impetuous,  hurried  on  to  crime  against  his  will, 
and  haunted  by  remorse,  until  madness  makes  him 
her  prey — a  striking  proof  how  little,  good  inten¬ 
tions  can  conquer  evil  passions,  unless  accompa¬ 
nied  by  high  moral  principle.  The  Jesuit  Mon- 
treuil  too,  with  his  calm  demeanor,  and  frightful 
depths  of  villainy,  hiding,  beneath  the  livery  of  the 
church,  the  passions  of  a  fiend — how  powerfully  is 
he  contrasted  with  the  fickle  Aubrey,  and  how 
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fully  is  his  character  developed  in  the  progress  of 
the  narrative ! 

Or  to  come  down  to  a  later  work ;  where  was 
ever  presented  a  truer  picture  of  life,  than  that 
afforded  in  the  career  of  Gawtrey  and  of  Lilbume, 
the  man  of  crime,  and  the  man  of  vice  ;  the  one, 
not  wholly  bad,  but  retaining  amid  his  debasement, 
some  gleams  of  a  better  nature — at  once  the 
scourge  and  victim  of  society ;  the  other  rotten  to 
the  core  ;  respecting  the  laws  of  man,  but  scoffing 
at,  and  trampling  under  foot  the  laws  of  God,  and 
growing  gray  in  pampered  iniquity ;  the  former, 
perishing  a  felon’s  death ;  the  latter,  remaining  a 
wealthy  and  pampered  member  of  society  ;  for,  as 
Bulwer  well  observes,  “  The  Lilburnes  of  this  hol¬ 
low  world,  are  not  to  be  pelted  with  the  soft  roses 
of  poetical  justice.”  No,  he  leaves  him  to  suffer 
a  sterner  punishment  than  that  of  Gawtrey ;  he 
leaves  him  to  bear  the  seared  and  wintry  heart  of 
unloved  and  unrespected  old  age,  haunted  by  the 
memory  of  past  vices,  and  future  retribution. 

But  the  genius  of  one  man,  has  opened  a  new  chan¬ 
nel  for  literature  ;  if  Bulwer  be  the  high  priest  of 
the  ideal,  so  is  Dickens  of  the  real ;  and  the  same 
weapon  which  Victor  Hugo  and  the  French  novel¬ 
ists  have  employed  to  sap  morality,  he  has  used 
to  strengthen  and  defend  it ;  we  allude  to  the  class 
of  subjects  he  has  chosen  ;  Victor  Hugo  seeks  to 
exalt  the  criminal  into  the  hero,  Dickens  to  elevate 
humanity  by  portraying  the  germs  of  goodness 
lying  hid  in  the  most  depraved  of  our  species, 
while  he  deters  from  imitation  of  their  vices,  by 
showing  the  hideous  progeny  of  which  vice  is  the 
parent.  His  rise  is  an  era  in  literature,  from  the 
the  obscurity  of  an  humble  station,  in  the  most 
aristocratic  country  in  the  world ;  where  birth  is 
the  passport  to  all  distinction,  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  has  elevated  himself  into  the  teacher  and 
enlightener  of  his  fellow  men.  Nor  is  his  fame 
the  slow  growth  of  years,  owing  to  a  mind  matured 
by  study  and  experience ;  neither  did  any  lucky 
accident  elevate  him  from  obscurity ;  but  God  had 
gifted  him  with  genius ;  he  spoke,  and  men  felt 
and  acknowledged  his  power ;  the  words  which 
fell  from  his  pen  sunk  at  once  into  their  hearts,  for 
they  were  true,  and  where  truth  is,  there  also  will 
be  success.  Like  Byron,  he  “  awoke  one  morning 
and  found  himself  famous but  unlike  him,  he 
loves  his  race,  and  seeks  to  benefit  and  exalt,  not 
to  dazzle  and  to  wound.  The  class  of  subjects  he 
has  selected  are  of  the  most  unpromising  kind,  and 
such  as  nothing  but  his  own  genius  could  render 
attractive.  He  always  has  an  object  too ;  he  writes 
not  for  the  purpose  of  mere  writing,  but  to  effect 
some  useful  end.  He  wishes  to  show  the  evils 
arising  from  the  poor  laws ;  he  takes  a  pauper  boy, 
weak,  wretched,  miserable,  describes  his  sufferings 
and  trials,  carries  him  through  scenes  of  guilt  and 
wretchedness,  places  him  in  dens  of  infamy  and 
shame,  and  yet  we  are  not  sickened  nor  revolted ; 


in  the  end  he  shows  how,  by  judicious  charity,  well 
applied,  the  wretched  drudge  is  converted  into  an 
useful  member  of  society.  He  shows  in  Nancy 
too,  the  hard  doom  which  awaits  female  frailty, 
the  injustice  of  shutting  the  door  of  amendment 
against  the  erring  female,  and  of  driving  her  forth  to 
herd  with  outcasts  from  society,  and  that  human 
nature  will  retain  something  of  its  original  bright¬ 
ness  even  in  the  depths  of  degradation.  And  in  the 
career  of  Sikes : — how  evil  passions  once  indulged 
in,  lead  on  their  slave  from  crime  to  crime,  until 
his  hands  are  imbued  in  the  blood  of  the  only 
being  on  earth  that  loves  him  !  Could  a  bench  of 
judges  give  a  more  impressive  warning  against  the 
dangers  of  fanaticism  and  mob-law,  than  that  con¬ 
tained  in  Barnaby  Rudge  ;  where  the  wild,  aimless 
mischief, — the  savage  thirst  for  destroying, — the 
utter  disruption  of  all  social  and  moral  ties — are 
drawn  in  characters  of  fire,  while  the  characters 
of  Miegs  and  Tappertit  relieve  the  sombre  hue  of 
the  rest  of  the  performance  with  their  absurdities. 
The  strange  wild  tale  of  mystery  and  murder  en¬ 
grafted  on  the  riots,  strictly  speaking,  is  but  an 
episode ;  the  main  interest  centres  on  the  riots  them¬ 
selves,  and  on  the  actors  in  them,  dupes  and  hypo¬ 
crites, — enthusiasts  and  knaves.  There  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  the  tragic  and  the  comic  pervading  all 
the  writings  of  Dickens,  one  chapter,  the  deepest 
saddest  tragedy  ;  the  next  the  broadest  farce,  and 
yet  the  two  never  conflict ;  but,  with  admirable  skill, 
are  made  to  enhance  the  general  effect  and  relieve 
each  other.  There  is,  however,  one  danger  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  class  of  subjects  which  he  has  chosen ; 
it  has  a  tendency  to  make  men  too  familiar  with 
the  forms  of  low  vice — it  gives  a  dangerous  at¬ 
traction  to  scenes  of  low  debauchery  and  reckless 
crime — it  invests  with  interest,  the  exploits  of  the 
housebreaker  and  the  thief— and  although  with 
Dickens  these  effects  are  not  produced,  owing  to 
the  skill  with  which  he  manages  his  subjects ;  yet, 
in  the  hands  of  his  imitators,  at  the  head  of  whom 
is  Ainsworth,  it  has  already  done  much  mischief, 
and  may  do  more.  Among  the  partially  educated, 
there  is  always  a  strong  inclination  towards  shaking 
off  the  salutary  restraints  of  society;  and  6uch 
novels  as  Jack  Sheppard,  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp,  do  much  to  strengthen  this  laxity  of  feeling. 
The  unhappy  man  who  murdered  Lord  William 
Russell,  confessed  that  he  was  first  led  to  think  of 
it  by  reading  Jack  Sheppard,  and  every  one  knows 
the  effect  produced  by  Schiller’s  tragedy  of  the 
“  Robbers.”  There  is  another  trait  too,  in  the 
writings  of  Dickens,  worthy  of  note ;  a  taste  for 
the  ludicrous  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  age. 
The  novels  of  Dickens  have  pampered  this  feeling ; 
and  although  he  seldom  perverts  it  from  its  legiti¬ 
mate  use,  yet  it  is  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  others.  There  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  the 
existence  of  all  high  and  generous  sentiment  as  a 
habit  of  ridicule :  it  blights  all  it  touches ;  no  pano- 
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ply  of  virtue  or  of  wisdom  can  protect  against  its 
venomed  arrows — fatal  too  to  its  possessor,  inflict¬ 
ing  upon  him  the  curse  of  partial  blindness : — 
the  French  Revolution,  that  moral  earthquake  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  heralded,  by  the  mock¬ 
ing  negation  of  all  that  men  had  hitherto  held 
high  and  noble. 

Next  to  Dickens,  in  public  estimation,  stands 
Dr.  Laver,  author  of  Charles  O’Malley,  and  with  a 
certain  class  of  readers  is  even  more  popular  ;  he 
certainly  introduces  us  into  much  better  society, 
and  does  not,  like  Dickens,  dive  into  alleys  and 
byways,  for  his  subjects ;  he  frequents  the  court 
and  camp,  bringing  the  freaks  and  follies  of  their  oc¬ 
cupants  vividly  before  us.  Wine,  war,  and  women, 
form  the  staple  of  his  productions,  and  he  always 
appears  to  write,  under  the  inspiration,  of  at  least 
two  of  the  three  ;  and  for  those  who  love  to  bask 
in  the  broad  sunshine  of  life,  O’Malley  and  Jack 
Hinton  will  be  most  acceptable  companions.  The 
author  is  a  true  and  thorough  Irishman,  possessing 
all  the  reckless  fun,  and  dashing  gallantry,  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  countrymen,  with  a  large  share  of  the 
wit  and  humor,  which  seem  the  birthright  of  the 
sons  of  Erin.  His  writings  are  agreeably  tempered 
and  subdued  by  an  under-current  of  graceful  senti¬ 
ment,  sometimes  pushed  to  the  verge  of  extrava¬ 
gance.  His  heroes  are  pretty  much  copies  of  one 
another,  blessed  with  fine  personal  appearance,  high 
animal  spirits,  and  unbounded  impudence,  perpetu¬ 
ally  getting  out  of  old  scrapes,  for  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  into  new  ones.  He  does  not  possess,  and  indeed 
makes  no  pretensions  to,  that  deep  insight  into  the 
heart,  which  characterises  the  works  of  Dickens;  but 
in  pourtraying  the  externals  of  character,  especially 
Irish  ones,  he  is  perfectly  at  home;  Micky  Free, 
and  Corny  Delany  are  jewels ;  they  are  destined  to  be 
numbered  among  our  acquaintances,  with  Sam  Wel¬ 
ler  and  John  Willet.  But  we  think  love-making  is 
the  Doctor’s  forte ;  he  writes  of  it  con  amore,  and  as 
one  to  whom  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory  has 
been  familiar ;  it  comes  home  to  the  “business  and 
bosoms  of  men”  (at  least  young  men,)  and  his  novels 
might  answer  as  a  perfect  manual  for  that  fascinating 
but  dangerous  pastime,  commonly  called  flirting.  In 
fine  then,  the  fictions  of  this  author  derive  their  in¬ 
terest,  principally  from  the  incidents  of  which  they 
are  full,  and  the  vivid  and  life-like  sketches  of 
Irish  character  and  manners  with  which  they  abound. 

When  we  turn  our  eyes  homeward,  we  will  find, 
that  our  literary  purveyors  cater  chiefly  from  the 
English  market,  and  seem  to  think  that  literature, 
as  well  as  wine,  improves  by  a  voyage  across  the 
sea.  While  all  the  trash  of  “  fashionable  novels,” — 
many  of  them  detestable  alike  for  fawning  ser¬ 
vility  and  rancorous  malignity  towards  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  find  ready  publishers  and  readers  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  our  own  authors  are  driven 
into  other  employments  by  want  of  encouragement : 
see  Bryant,  to  use  his  own  words, 


“  Condemned  to  drudge  for  the  dregs  of  men, 

And  scrawi  strange  words  with  a  barbarous  pen.” 

Halleck,  book-keeper  to  John  Jacob  Astor ;  Cooper 
rewarded  for  his  writings  by  libels  and  law  suits ; 
Legare  for  a  long  time  cramping  his  fine  taste  and 
high  acquirements  in  a  dusty  law  office ; — and  many 
others  of  almost  equal  ability,  utterly  unable  to 
obtain  even  a  hearing  from  the  public.  Hence  it 
is,  that  although  many  of  the  states  have  chroni¬ 
clers  of  their  own,  who  obtain  celebrity  within 
their  own  borders,  we  have  few,  very  few,  national 
novelists ;  Cooper,  Kennedy,  Bird  and  Paulding, 
the  only  four  we  can  recall  to  recollection  ;  for 
Sims  is  only  the  annalist  of  South  Carolina,  as  Judge 
Tucker  is  of  Virginia ;  Ingraham  is  but  the  depic- 
tor  of  city  vices,  which  are  much  the  same  all  the 
world  over.  C.  B.  Brown  was  a  powerful  writer, 
but  he  framed  his  novels  too  closely  after  those  of 
Godwin ;  there  was  nothing  national  about  him, 
although  he  deserved  a  much  higher  reputation 
than  he  ever  obtained.  But  Cooper  is  assuredly 
an  American  writer ;  his  very  faults  are  imbued 
with  the  “  odor  of  nationality,”  he  does  not  merely 
travesty  the  lords  and  ladies  of  English  fiction,  and 
transfer  them  to  the  Backwoods,  but  he  draws  with 
a  graphic  pen,  the  real  likenesses  of  our  hardy  an¬ 
cestors. 

Of  all  the  characters  ever  drawn,  that  of  Leather¬ 
stocking  is  the  most  peculiarly  American ;  the  nice 
shades  are  hit  off  with  a  master’s  hand ;  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  so  many  good  qualities  in  an  obscure  and  un¬ 
educated  man,  whose  whole  life  had  been  passed 
without  the  pale  of  civilization  and  law,  could  not  be 
found  in  any  individual  cut  of  the  United  States ; 
and  in  the  five  different  novels  into  which  he  is  in¬ 
troduced,  the  unity  of  the  character  has  been  strictly 
preserved.  Cooper  opened  a  new  field  too,  in  de¬ 
lineating  the  Indian  character ;  and  here  his  suc¬ 
cess  is  undoubted.  Many  have  imitated,  but  no  one 
yet,  has  equalled  his  inimitable  portraitures  of  the 
red  men  of  the  forest.  It  has  become  fashionable 
of  late,  to  rail  at  Cooper ;  and  certainly  he  has  been 
guilty  of  imprudences,  and  has  sometimes  in  his 
writings,  allowed  his  temper  to  get  the  better  of 
his  taste ;  yet,  we  think,  these  minor  faults  should 
be  pardoned  in  consideration  of  the  high  services 
he  has  rendered  to  American  Literature. 

Kennedy  stands  next ;  his  “  Horse  Shoe  Robin¬ 
son”  is  a  striking  and  faithful  likeness  of  the  yeo¬ 
man  of  the  revolution ;  his  strong  good  sense,  iron 
firmness,  and  unquenchable  patriotism  attest  the 
truth  of  the  picture,  while  historical  accuracy  is 
faithfully  adhered  to  throughout. 

The  novels  of  Dr.  Bird  evince  considerable  re¬ 
search  into  the  early  history  of  our  country,  and 
are  characterized  by  a  fertile  imagination,  and 
strong  powers  of  description. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  say  more ;  nei¬ 
ther  can  we  dwell  as  we  had  desired,  upon  the 
merits  of  Paulding,  who  has  recently  been  severely 
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stun g  by  some  of  the  gadflies  of  criticism ;  his 
merits,  however,  are  too  well  admitted  to  need  our 
feeble  tribute  of  admiration  ;  and  we  would  only 
express  our  regret  that  a  writer  so  able  to  adorn 
our  literature,  “  should  give  up  to  party,”  “  what 
was  meant  for  mankind.” 

If,  however,  we  have  but  few  novelists ; — of 
tale-writers  we  have  an  abundance,  the  country 
swarms  with  small  litterateurs ,  contributors  to 
the  “  poet’s  corner”  of  newspapers,  and  to  trashy 
annuals  whose  exteriors  are  far  more  valuable 
than  their  contents ;  fugitive  literature,  it  may 
well  be  called,  since  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up 
with  it,  owing  to  the  liberality  with  which  it  is 
poured  upon  the  public.  The  equality  of  the  social 
state  appears  to  be  extending  to  the  intellectual, 
and  unless  some  Giflord  shall  soon  arise,  to  lash 
the  Della-cruscans  of  the  age  back  to  their  native 
obscurity,  this  mass  of  rubbish,  will  bury  beneath 
it,  and  obscure  from  light,  all  the  nobler  edifices 
erected  by  the  hands  of  genius.  And  here,  me- 
thinks  we  hear  a  voice  exclaim,  “  and  who  are  you 
O  slashing  critic  !  thus  liberal  of  censure  ?  and 
what  qualifies  you  to  be  the  censor  of  the  age  ?” 
To  this  we  would  respond  that  we  are  but  that 
shadow  of  a  shade,  an  anonymous  reviewer,  whose 
“  we”  must  be  allowed  to  cover  a  “  multitude  of 
sins but  confident  of  the  justice  of  our  strictures, 
for  the  truth  of  the  allegations  herein  contained, 
“  we  put  ourselves”  (in  legal  phrase)  “  upon  God 
and  the  country.” 

Columbia,  S.  Carolina,  April,  1842.  e.  d. 
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Katk  Kennedy. 

Like  the  singing  of  birds  in  spring  time,  like  the  bright 
flow  of  dancing  waters,  like  a  joyous  strain  of  rich  music, 
like  a  sudden  hurst  of  sunshine,  so  to  my  heart  come  the 
remembrances  of  Kate  Kennedy.  And  perhaps  a  written 
description  of  her  character  would  necessarily  he  as  defi¬ 
cient,  as  to  attempt  to  describe  in  language  I  lie  spirit  of 
music,  or  adequately  portray  the  sunshine  by  the  art  of 
painting.  She  was  a  being,  that  to  be  appreciated,  must 
1  be  seen,  yet  a  few  touches  at  her  nondescript  character, 
may  serve  to  reveal  some  traits  worthy  of  imitation. 

Kate  was  the  child  of  a  widowed  mother,  and  the  young¬ 
est  of  three  daughters.  She  was  an  American  by  birth, 
inheriting  from  her  mother  the  easy  courtesy  and  living 
gayety  of  the  French  character,  and  from  her  father,  the 
loftiness  of  soul,  the  appreciation  of  the  truly  great  and 
sublime,  the  deep  stirring  love  of  romance  and  song, 
which,  as  the  marked  features  of  the  children  of  Scotland, 
have  thrown  so  bright  a  halo  around  her  history  and  poe¬ 
try.  Thus  Kate  seemed  to  unite  in  herself  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  three  different  nations.  But  while  her 
Yankceism  was  developed  in  her  republican  notions  and 
practice,  and  her  French  blood  indicated  by  her  merry 
laugh,  courteous  air,  and  lively,  witty  conversation,  yet, 
as  she  herself  said,  her  soul  was  Scotch  ;  in  her  heart  of 
hearts,  she  was  Scotland’s  own  child. 

Many  of  Kate’s  mental  powers  were  of  a  high  order. 
She  did  not  possess  the  love  of  severe  study  and  fixed  con¬ 
centration  of  thought,  and  therefore  heartily  eschewed 
mathematics  and  metaphysics.  She  was  aproficent  in  the 
natural  sciences,  of  which  Anatomy  was  her  favorite,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  startling  grandeur  of  its  discoveries,  and  their 
power  to  enlarge  and  multiply  the  conceptions  of  nature’s 
boundless  immensity.  She  had  in  a  high  degree  the  pow¬ 
er  of  originating,  and  an  unusual  command  of  language. 
Her  compositions  abounded  in  new  thoughts,  or  rather 
new  combination  of  thought;  and  fanciful,  though  beau¬ 
tiful  allusions,  all  couched  in  words,  which  whether  des¬ 
criptive,  boldly  figurative,  or  expressive  of  the  more  deli¬ 
cate  shades  of  feeling,  were  always  for  clearness  and  viv¬ 
idness,  like  a  succession  of  pictures.  In  literature  she 
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discovered  and  appreciated  true  excellence  with  a  most 
subtle  discrimination,  yet  she  criticised  not  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  schools;  she  but  looked  at  the  reflection 
of  the  good  in  the  mirror  of  her  own  heart.  But  the  grand  I 
elements  of  her  character  were  the  poetic  and  romantic  ! 
sentiments,  which  generated  a  taste  whose  delicate  per- 
ception,  and  exquisite  enjoyment  of  the  lofty  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  was  as  a  perennial  spring  of  pleasure  to  her  soul. 
Whether  she  went  forth  at  morn,  at  noontide,  or  at  even, 
all  things  seemed  to  minister  to  her  happiness.  To  breathe 
the  summer  air ;  to  gaze  on  the  morning’s  robe  of  green¬ 
ness,  glistening  with  its  jewels  of  sunshine  ;  to  dash  the 
early  dew-drops  from  the  forest  flowers;  to  sit  upon  the 
moss  covered  rock,  alternately  watching  the  gladsome 
rush  of  the  brook  at  her  feet,  in  which  she  heard  the  song 
of  the  water  nymphs,  or  listening  to  the  low  murmur  of 
the  lofty  pines,  in  which  she  discovered  the  whispers  of 
angels  ;  these  and  kindred  scenes  were  sources  of  pleas¬ 
ure  for  whose  spiritual  wealth,  she  would  not  have  ex¬ 
changed  the  mines  of  Golconda.  To  her,  nature  was  as  a 
grand  temple,  at  whose  altar  the  flowers  daily  burned  in¬ 
cense,  whose  ministers  were  the  spirits  ever  breathing  in 
wgods  and  winds  and  waters,  and  whose  vast  dome  of  glo¬ 
ry,  echoing  the  harmony  from  a  choir  of  a  thousand  of 
voices,  resounded  with  a  perpetual  hymn.  And  never  did 
the  high  priestess  at  the  altar  of  an  idol  god,  never  did  the 
most  deluded  votary  at  the  shrine  of  fashion,  regard  the 
object  of  their  devotions  with  so  enthusiastic  a  love,  as 
did  Kate  Kennedy  the  spirit  of  the  sublime  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful. 

The  pleasures  of  taste  are  eminently  sympathetic  in 
their  nature,  and  Kate’s  happiness  seemed  doubled  when 
it  could  be  enjoyed  by  a  kindred  spirit.  Though  there 
were  none  of  our  number  whose  appreciation  of  poetry 
and  beauty  could  compare  with  her  own,  yet  there  were 
many  with  whom  she  intimately  mingled,  and  dearly  lov¬ 
ed.  Indeed,  she  would  fmd  something  lovely,  something 
worthy  of  admiration  in  every  character  with  which  she 
came  in  contact.  Then  she  was  so  unassuming,  so  po¬ 
litely  regardful  of  the  happiness  of  others,  so  social,  and 
in  her  bright  gayety,  so  like  a  sunbeam  glancing  here  and 
there,  that  she  was  a  universal  favorite.  Like  a  living 
stream,  her  influence  among  her  associates  might  be  trac¬ 
ed  everywhere  in  its  path  of  freshly  springing  beauty,  for 
to  many  it  was  the  opening  of  eyes  that  had  been  blind  to 
the  beauties  of  this  green  earth,  the  unsealing  of  ears  that 
had  been  deaf  to  its  countless  melodies. 

One  day  Kate  entered  her  room  after  a  woodland  walk, 
bearing  in  one  hand  n  large  collection  of  wild  flowers, 
and  branches  of  beautiful  leaves  ;  and  in  the  other  a  bas¬ 
ket  of  mosses. 

“  Oh,  Kate,  you  will  be  transplanting  the  forest  here 
soon,”  exclaimed  her  room-mate,  Louisa  Willard,  in  a 
tone  of  dissatisfaction  ;  for  she  was  a  nice,  prim  little 
body,  whose  exact  notions  of  order  conflicted  strongly 
with  Kate’s  fellowship  for  dried  fallen  leaves ;  “  don’t 
keep  the  mosses  here,”  she  continued,  as  the  crumbles  of 
earth  fell  to  the  floor,  when  Kate  removed  her  treasures 
from  the  baaket,  “  our  room  will  look  like  a  garden 
house.” 

“  Why,  my  dear,  only  see  how  beautiful  they  are,  how 
shining  in  their  velvet  softness,  and  how  rich  in  their 
shades  of  green.  Now  just  notice  for  a  moment  their  va¬ 
riety  and  beauty,  and  you  would  as  soon  banish  as  many 
diamonds.  Ami  I  have  some  wild  flowers  here,  so  sweet 
that  it  will  refresh  your  spirit  just  to  gaze  on  their  deli¬ 
cate  beauty,  and  breathe  their  woodland  fragrance.”  And 
thus  Kate  went  on,  as  she  disposed  her  flowers  and  mosses, 
expressing  her  warm  enthusiasm  in  a  strain  of  French  hy¬ 
perbole,  which  awakened  such  a  sympathy  in  her  matter 
of  fact  companion,  that  as  the  arrangement  was  complet¬ 
ed,  Louisa  seemed  to  look  upon  the  beautiful  intruders 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  herself. 

There  was  in  Kate  a  spirit  of  adventure,  a  love  of  stir¬ 
ring  excitement,  which  rendered  her  insensihle  to  the 
danger  that  might  attend  its  indulgence.  She  was  quite 
accomplished  in  horsemanship,  and  delighted  in  wild 
equestrian  excursions.  For  a  long  time  she  had  tried  to 
obtain  the  use  of  a  certain  horse  in  the  village,  a  most 
noble  gray,  full  of  life  and  spirit ;  but  the  owner  had  most 
steadily  refused  her  solicitations,  on  the  plea  that  a  lady 
had  never  rode  the  animal,  and  that  under  such  a  guide 
he  would  be  perfectly  unmanageable.  But  Kate  so  perti¬ 
naciously  begged  permission  to  try  her  equestrian  skill, 
that  he  at  length  consented  that  she  might  mount  for  a 
moment,  and  be  convinced  that  she  could  not  keep  her 
seat.  Kate  sprang  upon  the  saddle,  and  as  the  noble  an¬ 
imal  recognized  the  lightness  of  his  rider,  he  reared 
slightly,  as  if  be  scorned  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  rid 
himself  of  so  inconsiderable  a  burden;  then  after  proudly 
clamping  his  bits  for  a  moment,  sprang  forward  with  a 
sudden  bound,  and  rim  with  his  utmost  speed.  The  face 
of  every  beholder  gathered  paleness,  for  as'  the  horse  kept 
on  his  furious  way,  proudly  rejoicing  in  his  strength,  the 
life  of  his  frail  rider  seemed  the  sport  of  every  moment. 
But  with  ;m  undaunted  air,  Kate  kept  her  seat.  Her  long 
shilling  ringlets,  which  were  always  worn  in  their  natural 
freedom,  streamed  wildly  oil  the  breeze  from  beneath  her 
straw  hat;  her  eye  flashed  proudly,  and  her  whole  coun¬ 
tenance  was  expressive  of  the  keen  zest  with  which  her 
spirit  entered  into  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  imminent  danger.  After  a  race  of  more  than 
a  mile,  tile  horse  gradually  slackened  his  pace,  and  soon 
became  so  calm  that  Kate  could  easily  guide  him.  In 
less  than  an  hour  from  the  time  of  her  wild  departure,  she 
again  entered  the  village,  with  her  steed  now  quietly 
walking,  and  now  gracefully  cantering  at  her  pleasure. 


“  Oh,  I  knew  that  Gray  would  not  throw  me,”  she  said 
in  reply  to  the  warm  congratulations  that  welcomed  her 
safe  return,  11  we  are  too  like  in  spirit  for  that.” 

It  was  a  summer  afternoon  of  oppressive  sultriness,  that 
Kate  sat  at  her  window,  watching  the  clouds  which  slow¬ 
ly  gathered  in  blackness,  till  they  covered  the  face  of 
heaven.  Her  cheek  flushed,  and  her  eye  brightened,  as 
she  first  beheld  the  forked  lightning  gleam  and  dart 
through  the  gloom,  and  listened  to  the  ominous  mutter  of 
tho  distant  thunder,  while  the  elements  seemed  to  be  fear¬ 
fully  gathering  their  strength  for  the  coming  contest. 
And  when  at  length  ,th,q  tempest  swept  on  in  its  fury, 
when  incessant  lightnings  sheeted  the  earth  in  living  fire, 
and  the  crashing,  deafening  roar  of  thunder,  seemed  to 
rock  her  very  foundations,  Kate  was  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  awful  sublimity  of  the  scene.  She  sat  with  clasped 
hands;  her  pale  cheek,  and  speechless  lips  bearing  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  intensity  of  her  emotions,  and  her  expressive 
face  revealing  that  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  her  spiritual 
being,  a  lofty  joy  in  the  mere  consciousness  of  an  exis¬ 
tence  capable  of  such  exalted  delights,  was  blending  with 
her  enjoyment  of  the  terrific,  yet  glorious  display  of  na¬ 
ture’s  power.  At  length  the  torrents  that  had  seemed  to 
threaten  earth  with  a  second  deluge,  spent  their  treasures; 
the  lightnings  gradually  ceased,  and  the  thunder  bursts 
became  low  and  fitful,  and  were  heard  only  after  long  in- 
terxals.  Then  the  setting  sun  suddenly  broke  forth  in 
brightness,  flinging  over  earth  the  robe  of  his  departing 
glory,  and  casting  a  rainbow  in  brilliant  relief  against  the 
dark  eastern  cloud.  And  with  the  different  aspects  of  na¬ 
ture  came  a  corresponding  change  over  Kate’s  spirit.  Her 
whole  soul  seemed  overflowing  with  the  joyousness  of  the 
scene.  She  clapped  her  hands  in  ecstacy,  and  literally 
wept  for  joy. 

“  How  exquisitely  lovely  is  everything  now,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  and  how  sublime,  how  magnificent  but  an  hour 
ago.  How  I  should  rejoice  to  witness  such  a  scene  in  my 
father’s  land,  to  hear  the  thunder  peals  echo  from  cragjto 
crag  along  the  Grampian  mountains,  and  seethe  lightning 
linger  and  play  about  the  hoary  head  of  Ben  Nevis ;  to 
behold  a  rainbow  like  that  reflected  in  the  deep  blue  wa¬ 
ters  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  to  witness  at  such  a  sunset 
hour,  Loch  Katrine  reposing  in  its  bright  valley, 

“  One  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold.” 


the  rare,  shining  excellencies  of  her  mind,  the  sentiment 
of  the  poet  eomes  home  to  my  heart, 

‘  Oh  what  is  woman,  what  her  smile, 

Her  lip  of  love,  her  eye  of  light, 

What  is  she,  if  her  heart  revile, 

The  lowly  Jesus.  Love  may  write 
His  name  upon  her  marble  brow, 

And  linger  in  her  curls  ofjet, 

The  light  spring  flower  may  scarcely  bow 
Beneath  her  step ;  and  yet, 'and  yet, 

Without  that  meekest  grace  she’ll  he, 

A  lighter  thing  than  vanity.”  Abbie. 

Edgartuwn. 


The  summer  passed  away,  and  the  rich  and  meltino 
tones  with  which  nature  spoke  in  the  gorgeous  drapery  of 
autumn,  awakened  in  Kate’s  heart,  a  more  pensive,  yet 
deeper  response  of  happiness  than  had  been  elicited  by 
the  gala  days  of  summer.  Numberless  were  the  memo¬ 
rials  of  nature’s  fresh  beauty  which  she  carefully  preserv¬ 
ed  to  gaze  upon,  when  her  bloom  should  have  withered  ; 
and  as  the  devotee  enshrines  the  relic  of  his  patron  saint, 
so  did  Kate  cherish  what  she  termed  her  love-tokens  from 
nature.  They  were  evergreens  and  mosses,  plants  pre¬ 
served  in  various  ways,  dried  flowers  and  pressed  flowers, 
also  rare  specimens  of  rock,  sea-shells,  coral,  and  divers 
kinds  of  petrifactions,  all  arranged  so  tastefully,  yet  so 
fantastically,  as  to  give  her  room,  which,  by  the  way  she, 
now  occupied  alone,  the  appearance  of  a  museum.  More¬ 
over,  to  complete  its  furniture,  she  had  obtained  a  pine 
tree,  which  she  had  so  disposed  that  its  branches  over¬ 
hung  her  pillow,  affirming  that  under  its  canopy,  she  heard 
in  her  dreams,  the  soft  and  soul-like  murmur  that  of  yore 
it  had  whispered  to  the  breezes,  and  saw  forest  visions 
bright  with  summer’s  golden  hours. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  school  day  parting, 
when  an  intimate  companion  of  Kate  visited  her  at  her 
mother’s  beautiful  cottage,  situated  in  a  romantic  retreat 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Marion  arrived  at  the 
hour  of  evening  twilight,  and  as  she  approached  the  resi¬ 
dence,  she  heard  the  well  known  tones  of  her  friends 
voice,  accompanying  her  harp  with  a  sweet  Scot!)  air,  In 
a  moment  she  bad  received  the  warm  kiss  of  greeting,  the 
enthusiastic  welcome,  which  assured  her  that  her  school- 
day  associate  was  stilt  vhe  same  Kate  Kennedy.  As  the 
two  sat  long  conversing  together  in  the  silvery  moonlight 
of  a  summer  evening,  many  were  their  pleasant  retrospec¬ 
tions  of  the  past,  and  alternately  bright  and  shadowy  were 
their  narrations  of  the  present. 

“  They  told  me,  Kate,  you  were  going  to  be  married,” 
remarked  Marion  after  a  little  pause.  "All,  truly,  1 
plighted  my  troth  to  nature  long  ago,"  replied  Kate,  “  and 
surely  I  shall  be  constant  to  the  prodigality  of  love  with 
which  she  ever  thrills  my  heart.” 

11  Your  sisters  are  married,  I  think,”  said  Marion  in  an 
enquiring  tone. 

“  Yes,  they  have  left  mamma  and  me  alone,”  answered 
Kate,  with  something  of  sadness. 

“  They  both  have  those  that  love  them  onlv, 

Whose  dearest  hopes  are  round  them  thrown, 

While  like  a  stream  that  wanders  lonely 
Am  I,  the  youngest,  wildest  one. 

My  heart  is  like  the  wind  thatbeareth, 

Rich  scents  upon  its  unseen  wing, 

Tile  wind  that  for  no  creature  ca'reth, 

Yet  stealeth  sweets  from  every  tiling.” 

But  Kate  Kennedy,  with  all  her  poetic  feeling,  all  her 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  true,  all  ber 
keen  sensibility  to  the  lofty  and  sublime,  recognized  not 
the  author  of  the  gifts  that  ministered  to  her  spirit  such 
exquisite  enjoyment.  Deep  was  her  intellectual  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  character  of  the  Deity,  but  she  had  never 
sought  God  by  repentance  and  faith,  and  therefore  could 
not  approach  him  as  her  father  in  confidence  and  love. 
She  was  not  a  Christian.  And  often  as  I  remember  the 
beauty  of  her  person,  the  bland  courtesy  of  her  manners, 
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